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PREFACE 


THE Public are here presented with 
a series of Letters written by a distin- 
guished and accomplished General Officer 
to Ids Son. In the present situation of the 
country, and under the circumstance of 
the recent establishment of a system of mi- 
litary education, their publication may 
Im! neither useless nor unacceptable, by 
odcring a Manual to encourage in the minds 
of young officers an ardour for noble and 
valiant achievements. 

Tun Writer has taken pains to illustrate 
Lis positions l)y the examples of the most 
celebrated heroes who have graced the 
page of history ; and it alfords him pride, 
that many of these illustrations are derived 
from the annals of his countrymen. The 
Examples will frequently be found to ex- 
hibit wonderful proofs of the energy of the 
human mind, where no motives of atle- 
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quate intorest offm'd llicmselv^R) aninint^* 
exeriu^A : ani’ it will appear that the sim- 
ple rdiao' of (liffnifi vl honour has prompt- 
ed die greatest deeds, in states the nufst 
arbitrary and in situations the most de- 
pressing. What then may not be expected 
from I lie IJritish soldier who is so power- 
fnby excited in su])portof the prosperity of 
liis own free and happy conntry ? 

d'nr Writer has dirccttal it to be ac- 
knowledged, that the plan and outline of 
these Letters vver(Mariginally suggested by 
ari elegant wa)rk which a])penred about 
twenty > ears since i!i the I Vench language, 
entitled Coiiscils (Cmi JMilitairc a sot? 
Fib; var M, /c Duron Colonel 

FlnfanlerieA That work, however, was 
characteris<\l so strongly l)y the national 
spirit of the author, that it was necessary, 
in adapting even any ])arts of it to the 
feelings of an Eiiglisli reader, to omit 
anecdotes winch owed tlieir ])lace ojdy to 
Frencli vanity, and substitute others, no 
less applicable, and more worthy of sober 
aUentiou. The two books will in fact be 
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found to (liflbr as much in llieir contents 
and spirit as the Enoiisli cliaracter diflers 
IVoiii tint f'rench. 

Tiir. work above nferred to bears tlie 
(late of l7Sk Its mc^rit was wellknoAvn in 
bra nee, where it liad attained a very hii]jh 
resjKa t and consideration ; and accordingly, 
since the fn st edition of the pres('nt Lett ehs 
was committed to tijc press, it 1ms been 
found that it luis b(xn n'cently n^publislnnl 
at Paris, under a dilferent tith', LcCj?iide 
(hiJcunc Mililairci'' witli nunierous in- 
b rpolations, consisting of examples drawn 
or pr<*(en(led to l)e drawn from the efiects of 
tin; revolutionary frenzy, o))vionsIy for the 
purj)ose of flattering |)ov»erful individuals 
in llie I'bdicli govcuinnent. The manner 
in which the brencli editor has executed 
tin’s part of his business i/idcrd is Jiot very 
skilful; and whole pagi's which, in the 
original and respectable work, arc devoted 
to an euumeralion of the peculiar virtues 
and qualiti(‘s of Turenne, are now con- 
verl(Ml, by the change of iiaim^s only, into 
panegyrics of their revolutionary chiefs, it 
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is scarcely necessary to observe, that ifi 
]>reparing for tlic press this new Edition of 
the present TinTTERs,no use has been made 
of these IVeiich improvenier?ts. 

These Volumes are now a fifth time 
offered to the public favour, of which they 
liave already enjoyed a very great portion: 
and are addressed to the British Army, and 
to (lie eonduetors of our Military Semina- 
ries, as a system of Military Ethics calcu- 
lated to produce correct feelings upon all 
the ]K)ints of conduct on which a soldier 
can be called to exercise his reason. 

DijiiiNc; the present spring, the Jklitor 
has sul)initted to the Public three volumes 
of J^ssays on the Practice of the Art of 
War ; and he hopes this new work will be 
found not it*ss worthy of public patronage 
than the Military Mentor. 


April l‘2, 1800. 
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r.inTFJi 1. 

\1Y DEAR SON, 

^*^011 lire now on tlie point f)!’ enteriii^ on a 
career, brilliant indeed, but siirrouiided 
with diriicullies; un<l us we are separated bv so 
ureal a distance, 1 wish by a course of episto- 
lary corresjKiiideijce, to prepare and fortify unir 
mind belbreliand. In your present situation you 
stand ill need of advice; and a latlier who flat- 
ters himself with tiiuliiig in you the comfort and 
the support of his declining jears, is loo flccply 
interested in your liapjmiess to mislead you, 
\0L. I. 
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2 LETTER I. 

Receive his instructions then with confidence^ 
and docility, for they will all be dictated by ten- 
derness. 

You have made choice of a profession with 
which the majority of young men consider iu- 
dej)endance, pleasure, and idleness, as insepa- 
rably connected. But do not fall, with them, 
into so fatal an error. Understand better the 
course you are about to take : there is none that 
requires more genius and talents; more strength 
of mind, as well as of body; that calls for 
greater self-denial, a stricter government over 
your passions, closer application, more ready 
obedience, or a more rigid attention to your ge- 
neral conduct, 

TRis re])reseiitation will surprise you, if you 
have hitherto listened only to those headstrong 
and misguided young officers, who fancy their 
uniform is alone sufficient to attract respect; 
tliat their commission will serve them instead of 
knowledge, talents, and virtue; and that bravery 
is all that is requisite in fulfilling the duties of 
their profession. 

Agree with these, so far as to think that the 
profession of a soldier is the most honourable ; 
but remember, that it is so considered, only oa 
account of the talents and the virtues which fona 
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a part of tlie soldier’s character. It is upon him 
that the other classes of the community, who are 
occupied with the various business of civil life, 
depend for their safety and protection: they 
consider a soldier as at all times ready to slied 
his blood for the liberty, the honour, and the 
glory of his country ; for the presentation of their 
property, the defence of his sovereign, and the 
public good. 

But this noble devotedness will e\cite the 
gratitude and esteem of your fellow-citizens, only 
in proportion as your talents are rendered useful 
to the state, and found to merit its confidence. 
This is what you must be ambitious to obtain ; and 
tljis is the only road that, apart from the aid of 
patronage, can conduct you to eminence. With- 
out this laudable (Muulation, however brave you 
may be, you may for ever remain in the lowest 
raidis. You must look for success in your career, 
solely to your own courage and conduct. If the 
])riiiciples which I have impressed upon your 
youth, caniiot inspire you with this generous 
emulation, without w hich the path to glory and 
to honour, is a path only of difficulty, — stop hcr^^ 
and unite yourself at once with the humbler 
rank of citizen : I should feel less mortified by 
your obscurity, and it would be less disgraretui 
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to yourself, to live unknown and luidistingiiislied, 
than to fail in a career upon which you ouj>;hl 
not to enter witliout the resolution to arrnc at 
honourable distinction, or to die crowned ^^ith 
the a))plauses of your sovereign and your countrv. 

Do not suifer this view of your situation to 
discourage you, but on the contrary, let it in- 
flame your bosom with that heroic enthusiasm, 
with wliich it is my object to inspire you, and 
which can alone conduct you to eminence and 
honour. 1 will attempt to delineate the path 
which you are called to tread. I shall not per- 
haps show it, as it may have been presented to 
you, 'strewed only with flowers : but considei*, 
that tile more painful it is, the more honourable; 
and that in proportion as the commencement is 
diflicult, the end will be glorious. Let this urgt* 
you to be laborious, persevering, indefatigable : 
for if you duller yourself to be discouraged in 
your course, you will never arrive^ at the goal. 

You will find in these letters, tlie fruit of my 
experience and of my reflections. “ lb‘ that con- 
fines himself to his own views only,” says an old 
author, however just they ma) be, is, iu most 
cases, less likely to improve, llian he that adopts, 
compares, and enlarges upon, the thoughts of 
others. In all ages, men lia\e been accustomed 
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to think from one another. It is only after an 
ntt(‘ntion to the best authors, and consulting such 
as have drawn their reflections from experience, 
that we can treat w’ith confidence any subject 
nj)on whiclj we design to write/' 

Tiik various instructions contained in my fu- 
ture following letters shall be supported by facts 
recorded in history. Thus tlie precept and the 
example confirming each other, will, I trust, 
produce the effects I so ardently desire. Consider 
them well; familiarise your mind with the n^ax- 
iins of the illustrious warriors and great men 
whose language I have borrowed, and make 
their sentiments the rule of your actions ; tlicy 
VN ill assuredly conduct you to glory and to hap- 
piness. May 1 live to be the witness of this, and 
may it be one day my greatest pride to be called 
>oiir father! 
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ON HEALTH AND BODTLT STRENGTH. 


NATURE has in rain been lavish of her 
endowments, and in vain will an officer have 
acquired all the intellectual qualifications )ie- 
cessary to his station, if he is so unfortunate as 
to be prevented, by constitutional weakness, from 
availing himself of these advantages, and is un- 
able to support the fatigues of a ram}>aigin 
‘‘ Health,'' says Montaigne, ** is one of the most 
precious of gifts; without this, life itself is scarcely 
tolerable: pleasure, wisdom, learning, and virtue, 
destitute of this, lose all tJieir attractions." 

He then who devotes himself to the profes- 
sion of arms, ought to do every thing in his 
powder to preserve a treasure so inestimable, and 
to avoid every excess which might endanger it. 
Choose your pleasures, and enjoy them : but let 
them be of such a character as reason ajid ho- 
nour may approve ; and in order to possess them 
long, partake of them sparingly. Young men, 
thinking they have so much health and time bev 
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fore them, arc very apt to neglect or lavish both, 
and reduce themselves before they are aware: 
whereas a prudent economy in each, far from 
breaking in upon their pleasures, would improve, 
and almost perpetuate them. Be wiser, my son ; 
^and before it is too late, manage both with care 
and frugality; and lay out neither, but upon 
good interest and security. The elder Scipio 
was never known to give into the fashionable de- 
baucheries and excesses to which the young 
people at Rome wantonly abandoned themselves. 
But he was sufficiently compensated for this self- 
denial of all destructive pleasures, by the vigo- 
rous health he enjoyed during his whole life ; 
which enabled him to taste pleasures of a much 
purer and more exalted kind, and to perform the 
actions that reflected so much glory upon liim. 
How deplorable is the lot of him, who by his 
excesses is rendered prematurely inflrm ! We sec 
frequent examples of those who, incapable of 
resisting the allurements of indolence, have closed 
an inglorious life, by a death yet more disgrace- 
ful. Excesses which lead to such a termination, 
camiot surely be pleasures suited to a delicate and 
sensible mind. 

The military profession is not designed for de- 
bauchees, nor for such as are too fond of ease; 

B 4 
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H requiros, in a dr^ree tlian any other, 

that bodily vijLi^odr ran bear with indil- 

feroiire, or even witli cheeidulness, inconvonieii- 
res and diffinilties. A stroii" and robust roiisti- 
tut ion ronnnonly iiidicatos strength and <Miorgy 
of mind, tliough this is a rirnimstaiico not Mitii- 
<iontly utlendod to in our military institutions. 
With ns, education is wliolly moral; nature is 
left to talo ran' of herself. 

M.wv n ho embrace the jm)fession of arms, 
are detormijied in their choice only by their hope 
of leading a lile ol’ greater gaiety, freedom and 
ease, than they had been acenstomed to beneath 
t!ie pahnnal roof. To such indeed as are con- 
tent it h t lie i<lea of remaining inidistingnislied in 
tlieir iirst station, or their original rank, or that 
whieh they may attain by the assistance of in- 
finenre, or ]>y the regular and slow gradation, the 
lif(‘ of ii sohlier may in some degree present a 
prospect of that kind; hut those who are ani- 
mated with a iiohle emulation, and eager to over- 
leap the multitude of eompetitrirs standing he- 
tween them mid such honodrs, cannot uee nstom 
themselves too early to all the irn'lemencies and 
ciianges of seasons, hunger, thirst, fatigue, watch- 
ings, and every other iiieonvenience to which *♦ 
.sohlier is exposed* 
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I.YcuUGLs, fully persniuled that bodily vi- 
i^our is the most hidispciisablo requisilo of a 
voldior, cousidenul the ediiciitiou of children 
as tlie first and most imj)()rtant object in a wise 
lej^islalion. To this must be ascribed the heroic 
character by whicli those of his nation were dis- 
tin^ui'ihed in their mature ai^e. A stran;>er one 
day said to tlie wife of Leoui<las: “ You Lacede- 
jiionians are the only women uj>on earth that 
command men.” “ Jk'cause,” replied she, “ wc 
are tlie oidy women that produce nuMi.” . And 
what men, in fact, were these Lacedemonians? 
Tlu‘y were traim'd entirely to the virtues and the 
qiiidilications necessary to form warriors; tin* 
Sj)art an women loved only the hravt*; cowards 
were avoide<i and despised )>} them. 

What avast differeiiee between llieir educa- 
tion and ours! tlie one no h ss proper for the 
])roducti<)n of ruirii^edness and henrisin, tlian the 
otlier of softness and edcininaey. You liave not 
bc(‘n imrlnred according to either extreme; { 
liav(‘ negh-cled iiothint!: that mii:ht ensure the. 
futuiH' welfare of your body as well as of \our 
miiid : but all my cares will be rendered inetfec- 
tual if you ^ive yourself up to that dis»racc‘fiil 
elFemijiacy of which, in the present day, we have 
no many examples : and if you do not perceive 
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liow^ important it is to a young soldier, and to aR 
officer of liglif troops in particular, to possess a 
constitution capable of bearing fatigue, watcli- 
ings, and hunger, and of partaking cheerfully of 
tliat coarse and un\^ hok^solne diet to which he 
may be often reduced. 

Hope not that by advancing in your career, 
your task will become less painful- The greatest 
masters in the art of war have held it their indis- 
pensable duty, to set an example to their soldier'^, 
of enduring the privations to which their whole 
army were exposed. Charles the Twelfth, in the 
height of liis glory, slept on a bear's skin tlirown 
upon two trusses of straw, on ^vhich he lay 
down in his clothes, in the same wav as the 
meanest soldier ! The count de la March, am- 
bassador from France, whom this prince greatly 
esteemed, persuaded hiin to suffer a bed to be 
prepared for him, to which lui consented, for 
the first time since the war; but this bed con- 
sisted only of a single mattrass, a pair of sheets, 
a quilt, and no hangings. Charles lay down at 
ten o’clock, and rose at two, in all seasons of the 
year; and on rising mounted liis horse immedi- 
ately. At five or six he returned, and was clo- 
seted with his ministers. He on no occasion took 
off his boots, but when he retired to rest. He 
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dined at four, and never made more than one 
meal a-day; a plain soup, a ragout, and some 
poultry, served in one course, and without any 
dessert, composed the whole of this royal repast. 
His only drinking vessel was a goblet of beaten 
iron; his beverage was water; and he admitted 
no more than nine covers at his table, though his 
guests consisted of general officers and other per- 
sons of dist ingnished rank. Af ter dinner the con- 
versation ordinarily turned upon war, and on this 
subject the king could talk as well as he could 
act. Under such a monarch, what officer would 
tlare to forget or to neglect any of the duties of 
liis station? 

Count William, of Schaiimburg-Lippe, a 
field-marshal in the Portuguese service, lived e\* 
actly as the men of his army, wherever he com- 
manded; and during a siege, passed every night 
in the trenches with them. At the siege of Cas- 
sel, which was carried on during the severest 
April weather, he never even pulled ofi’the clothes 
in which he had lain on the ground, nor would 
be shaved, that he might not enjoy the least pre- 
ference above the private men, 

SuwARRow, when in the height of his glory, 
led the simple life of a soldier, and never indedged 
in luxury and pomp. He slept but a few hours. 
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Oil a lied of liay, and in a tmt, diiriii" nearly all 
the seasons of the year, lie rose at one o’clock 
in tlie niornin^; and ate Jiis only meal, a plain 
and fnn;al repast, at eii^ht. Ills usual dross, 
both ill winter and sunnner, was a linen or cotton 
coat, which on tlie day of battle he commonly 
cxchantred for a sliort jvKket. 

When he arrived at A'ienna, at tin* liotcl of the 
Russian ambassador, lie immediat(‘ly ordered all 
the snperilnous furniture to he removed from the 
ap irtnu'iits fitted up for liis rt'ception. Instead 
of the beds of dinvii, a coiieh was prepared for 
him on the ‘(round, of hay and straw, <>ver which 
>vas a maltrass: the soft silken chairs were <'\- 
clianj^ed for Irani matted stools; and all the look- 
inii-nlasses taken out of the room. lie had an 
extraordiiiary aversion to hK»kiiyi(-^lasses, and did 
not make use of any during the last tw enty years 
of his life. Tlie enijiress Catlu'rine, knowing 
this peculiarity in his character, always gave him 
airlience in a room without lliat article of furni- 
ture 

IMiTNri: MAinucE of Orange thought that 
a general of an army eouhl scanTly b(‘ guilty of 

'* Scwarkow’s personal manners and military charac- 
ter are delineated at some length in Lliticu xxxiij. 
rVol. 2}. 
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y rriiiu' thim tliiit <»!’ iiitlDl^ih" himself in 

iiivinn ii loiiir time in ])e(L In him wlio rominimds 
ojilv Iv\en1y men, yet ^renter \ii;ilan(e is ru- 
(|nired; for the ^ener.il has liiose wlio alwavs 
watch for Jiiin, whereas the suhallern is liims^ lf 
cliari^ed in some measure with tin' care and 
safety of the army. 

"I'lrennr pressed hard upon the town of 
Venanl. To raise the siei^e, it was necessary to 
si‘iz(* on a convoy, which, under an escort of 
only three s(juadrons, was coin ini: to the French 
army at Be.timne. Don Juan of Austria, iieneral 
of tlie Spanisli army, and the niarcjuis of Carazane 
who commaiKh'd under him, slejit every day after 
dinner in their carria<!:<‘s. TIh‘ coinoy appeared ; 
hut such was tlie rii^onr of eeremoiiy with re.sj)ect 
to persons of their rank, that no one daretl to 
awaken them. The prince de lai»ne, who was 
at the head of the caxalry, foamed with ra^e; 
hut hy the re’^ulations estahlishe.fl in SjiaiiL it 
would hav<‘ cost him his head if he had dared !o 
make an attack williout orders. Tin* r<»ri\os 
reaelied the French camji in safety ; ami tlie ncui - 
rals learnt as soon as tliey w'oke, tluit a(U r ihl^ i: 
was impossihle to sa\e the place. 

It is not sulhcii iit tliat tin* olileer (huN hoi div 
l^ust by liis etreminaey ; lie ought to enco.uaip 
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and to animate by his example. Tlie soldier* 
>vhen exposed to every kind of fatigue, and com- 
pelled to the hardest duties, bears tlieni with 
clieerfulness if he sees his officers sharing tliern 
with him. In such cases, example eflecls miudi 
more than threats and punishments: he then 
sees the absolute necessity of labour, and will be 
ashamed to refuse it : he perceives in his officer □ 
brave comrade; and this consideration, by affect- 
ill" his heart, augments his confidence, his esteem, 
and his respect. 

Cato was fully aware of the power of ex- 
ample. To retrieve llie war in Africa against 
'Cesar, and to unite w ith the other chiefs of the 
republic, it w'as necessary to )>ass the burniii" 
deserts of Barca. This had been before deeniefi 
im]>racticable. The sage Roman began the march 
on foot, at the head of his troops, clothed in all 
his armour, in the same manner as the lowest sol- 
dier ; and carrying Xh^pila (^javelins) in liis hands. 
The army, animated by his example, passed 
these deserts in thirty days. It was during tlii^ 
inarch, that in a dreadful scarcity of water, a 
goldier jiressed forward to bring to Cato in his 
helmet, the little which accident led him to dis- 
^.•over; when this brave and wise general, taming 
up the helmet, found means, with a small supply 
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of muddy water, to allay the thirst of his whole 
army. 

Excussit galeam ; cunctis ct sufficit unda 

Tuk soldier has not confidence in his officers, 
hut in proportion as he sees them shew a willing- 
ness to share their fortune with him. When he 
is exposed to the inclemency of the seasons, forced 
to sk ep on the bare ground, and suffering hun- 
ger and thirst ; if at the same time he' sees his 
officer,, well clothed and w rapped up, sleeping in 
a good bed, and living luMiviously, he murmurs 
at the comparison which he draws, and is soon 
disgusted with his own situation. 

A YOUNG foreigner, w'calthy and of distin- 
guished birth, was <lesirous of making a cam- 
paign as a volunteer in the Prussian armies, w ith 
a view of learning the art of war in that excellent 
school* He appeared there with a superb equi- 
page, a table profusely furnished, and all the 
other appendages of opulence and luxury. He 
was soon greatly surprised however to see himself 
ireated witii very little attention or respect. He 
was always posted either with the baggage or tlie 


• •* He tlirew out the water— which thus proved suf- 
ficient to satisfy, them ay.’* 
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hospital, and had even the mortification of nnl 
being present at the hatffe of RosbacJi. Finding 
that tlie re])rosentati()ns nhicli he called at difle- 
rent times to be made to the king of Frnssia did 
not j>r()dn( e any effect, hedetermhied to go Jiim- 
S(df’ an(I state his coin]>laiiit to his majesty. ‘‘ Vour 
manner of living in my camp,^' said Frederic to 
him ill rejily, “ is disgrarefnl : it is impossible, 
without economy and self-denial, to support the 
fatigues and the duties of war; and if yon are nn 
able to sulmn't to the discipline of tlie Prussian 
armies, I b(ig you to return speedily to your f>wn 
country.” 

That martial air wliieb denotes health anil 
vigour, and a noble and open carriage the token 
of sincerity, are the most becoming of all military 
attire. Nothing more disgusts a soldier, or is 
less calculated to inspire him with confideiici in 
his oilicer, than to observe tlie latter minutely 
attenti\e in decorating himself, or affecting a 
light and frivolous manner, lie reasons correc tly, 
in supposing that the olHcer who is so imieh oceii- 
piod with his personal djipcarance, must be deli- 
eient in mem? important qualities. Aceoniplisli- 
2u(‘ut^ so oppositij are not to be ordinarily ex- 
peetcvi in tin* same character. If the fop re- 
ileeted that the most interesting figure in the eyes 
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notoiil}? of but of women also, is the scarred 
IVoiit of a bravo and valiant hero who has ren- 
dered useful services to tlie state, he would not 
take so much pains to make himself contemp- 
tible. 

Du mets, the most skilful engineer that France 
could boast before the time of Vauban, was one 
day at dhiuer with Lewis tlie Fourteenlh. The 
dauj)hiiu‘'S, who perceived him at the table, said 
in a h»w tone to the king, “ What an ugly man!’' 

I think him very handsome,” replied tlieinonarclh; 
“ for he is one of the<l)ravest num in my king- 
<lom.” Dumets was killed at L'leurus. Lewis 
said to the brother of thii officer : “ You lose n 
great deal ; hut my loss is still greater, by the 
(iitliciiltv tliat 1 shall nu'ctwitli in llnding his 
e(puii.’^ 

In all ages there have, no doubt, been men of 
effeminate lives; but we rarely lind liie names of 
any such, that ha\e been deemed worthy of being 
recorded in the page of history. A single ex- 
ample from Herodotus may siipt>ly the })!ace of 
many on this subject. When Cyrus had re- 
ceived an account that the Lydians liad revolted 
from him, he told Cresus with condderable emo- 
tion, that he had almost deteimhu d to make 

VOL. L <: 
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llieiii all slaves: Crcsus bo^ijsjed liiin to pardon 
them: “but/' added be, “that tliey luay jio 
more rebel, or be tronblesoine to yon, coiniiiand 
tliem to lay aside their arms, and to wear long 
vests and buskins, thus vying with each ollun- in 
the elegance and richness of their dress. Order 
them to sing and plav on the harp, let them drink 
and debauch, ainl yon will soon see their spirit; 
broken, and then;, elves changed from men to 
women, so that they will no more rebel, or gi\e 
yon any uneasiness.” The event answered to the 
advice. 

AftiuI the coinjnesl of Asia, the manners of 
the Rojnans greatly degeiuMated. I)(*pra\itY 
became extronn': tlie yemth, cireininated by the 
delicacies of liie l^ast, adopted the taste, habits, 
and vice*,, of players and eonrtesans, wlnmi it 
Ix'canie tlie fashion to admire and to imitate. It 
was not uiK’ummoH tt) see tliese infatuated men 
atlerling tiie domeauonr, the lascivious ste]>, and 
even the voice, of tiiese women; whom they 
soon siir])asscd in tlick* efleininacv, and eorrii[)- 
tion oi’ manners. At tiie battle of iMiarsalia, Ju- 
lius C(‘sar, hose \igilai ice nothing esitapcd, or- 
der<‘d his soldiers to aim tlieir javelins at the 
fan s of thc.5C young voluptuaries: “ /</- 
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feri'‘' r It IiapjH'iied as Cesar had fore- 
‘('('a: these iiiiworthy l^>inaiis, vaiiiiy aftadicd 
<o iheir own personal heanl v, suddenly betook 
themselves to fliii[ht, from the dread and horror 
of heiiiij (listi^iircd by a wound. This revolu- 
tion in manners is the epoeh of the decline of 
the empire. “Luxury,” observes the |K)et, “mere 
))(>werful and more fatal than all the annies of 
tlieir enemies, subdued Rome, and revenged the 
\M'ongs of the vamjuished universe f.” - 

I'Lffeminacy enervates the body, as volup- 
tuousness enfeebles the mind, ileallh is de- 
stroyed by exet^ss of pleasure, and courage is 
lessened by long idleness; both are maintaincid 
only by exercise. How can it be expticti d tliat 
*mr young ollicers, intoxicated with luxury, ac- 
rustojned to all the coiuforts aud delights of 
lif(*, and softeiu^d by pleasures of every descrip- 
will he able to siipjjort the fatigues and the 
<{itiiculties of war ? 

1 CAN No r conclude this Letter more usefully 
than by some instructions, the result of experi- 
ence, relative to the preservalion of your health, 
amidst the attacks nj)on it, to which the very 

* “ Soldier, strike at the face !” 
f “ Vutum ulcUcUiir arhemV LuCAN* 
i' ^ 
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nature of your military duties will inccssuiilly 
expose you. 


The emjdoynicnt of a soldier oblii^^es him to 
be abroad at all seasons. Habit therefore inures 
him to many ehan^i^es which to others w ould be 
fata!; but there are precautions to be taken 
against unhealthy seasons or situathuis, of which 
he oujdit not to be ignorant. The effects pn)- 
(luced by the weather on living b<)dies, j)riiici- 
pally depeutl on its degree of heal or cold. Ex- 
perience however has shown, that health may ])c 
preserved even<luriiig considerable extremities of 
heat or of cold, provided the weather be dry. 
The combiiration of heal or cold with moisture, 
is the chief source of disease. 

During great degrees of heat, officers should 
endeavour to get the inarches or military ina- 
iKcuvres finished hefiuc noon. Where that is im- 
possible, they will find considerable protection 
from the rays of the suii by introducing a folded 
handkerchief between the hat luid head. The 
same contrivance placed between the shoulders, 
or on the breast, produces a great degree of 
coolness, ni>t only by absorbing the perspiration. 
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rirnilates freely; and it is a much safer practice 
than tlirouiiig open the breast. 

\V hen over-heated, it is extremely dangerous 
to lie down in the sliade ; and still more so to 
^Iriiik largely of cold water. Hiose persons en- 
<lur<? Iioat the best, wlio drink the least. Thirst 
may often ))e allayed by washing the nioutli with 
a little water, without swallowing any of it *4 

* iKNUMLRAnr.i: are llic examples of cle.uli 1)cii"ig* the 
'immediate consequence of taking a copious draught of 
cold water when the hody was heated hy exercise. To 
Mich accidcnls no class of men are more liaUlc than the 
mllltarv. After a hot and toiLome march, with tlic mouth 
p.irchfd and full of dust, and the limbs fatigued by exer- 
tion, it requires no small ciTort of stcadint^ss and resolu- 
tion to withstand the allurement of a refrcbhing fitream : 
but let it be remembered that the draught, in such a stale, 
may cause the speedy privation of life. If, liov/cver, 
neither the voice of reason, nor the fatal examples <if 
those who have perished from this cause, are sufficient to 
produce restraint in drinking a quantity of cold liquor' 
w hen the body is pretcrnaturally heated, take the follow- 
ing precautions : 

1. Grasp the vessel out of which you are about to 
drink, for a minute or longer, witli both your iiands j 
this will abstract a portion of Iieat from the body, and ac 
'the same time impart it to the cold liquor. 

2. If you are not furnished with a cup, and are obliged 
to drink by bringing your mouth in Contact wltli a stream 

c a 
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But above all, let eveiy one who values lf« 
Iieaitb, avoid drinking spirits when heated; this 
is adding fuel to tire, and is af)t to produce 
the most dangerous inflammatory complaints. 
ISoiricfimes, indeed, if a person passes from ex- 
treme liciit and fatigue to absolute rest (which 
ought always to be avoided), a small quantity of 
spirits taken into the stoinacli will prevent the 
bad consetpienees which might arista from cooling 
too suddenly. 

It is extremely dangerous to sleep exposed to 
the noon-day rays of a s<‘orching sun. 

The air of tlie night, after a rcry hot day, is 
often agreeably cold. It is, however, very dmi- 
gerons to yield to the pleasing freshness which 
is produced by being exposed to it. Those wiio 
are obliged to be out should use sonic addi- 
tional clothing, at least a flannel waistcoat''; 

W'liich issues from a pump or a spring, always wash your 
liancls and face previously to your drinking, with a little 
of the cold ■water : by receiving the shock of the -water 
first upon those parts of the body, a portion of the heat 
is conveyed away, and the vital parts are thereby de- 
fended (in a small degree) from the action ol the cold. 

* WuKN Hannel is W'orn, it should always be nrxt fa 
tie skin. Flannel drawers and undcr-waistcoats arc much 
preferable to linings of the same materiaU. 
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find even fortiJ'y flieiiiselves by drinking a sjuall 
quyiility of s])inls. 

In this country the had cherts of cold, espe- 
cially joined with moisture, are ni(»re to be 
dreaded than tliosc of heat. Wilder ex})editions 
are not to be dreaded as uiiiicaltliy, if you are 
provided with stout sliocs % warm (piarlers, and 

* Mij-i tarv shoes ouglit to be roomy, and to rise 
on the ancle. 

The advantage of easy shoes was strikiiigK“Illustrated 
by some of our regiments who were in Canada during 
the American war. Of those men vrlio were obli;';ed to 
substitute such slices as arc tiscd by the inhabitants 
(fonned of a piece of iiidc div-ivd with the hair, a.'id 
simply tied on the feet by the corners), not one W'as 
aflectcd by the cold ; while m.iny who wore the usual 
regimental shoes, lost their toes, and even their feet, in 
consequence of their being frost-bitten. 

Another advantage attending large shoes is, that they 
admit of the introduction of some hay or straw. 'I'he 
utility of doing this in hot weather m ly be learnt from 
the practice of waggoners who make long journeys on 
foot. Nothing refreshes the fees more, nor enables them 
better to bear fatigue; but the straw ought to be re- 
newed at every convenient opportunity. 

A PRINTED paper was circulated from the War-oflicc, 
in the montli of October, 1797, to the following pur- 
port ; 

Cure for soreness of feet in travelling. A method has 
C A 
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plenty of provisions. Moderate degrees of cold 
may be counteracted by exercise. Tlie body 


been discovered, and has received the authority of iifs 
Majesty’s faimt, for preparing a certain material which 
has thus, on experiment, been found most cflTectually, 
and in the simplest manner possibid, to prevent or re- 
move the soreness which soldiers often suffer in their feet 
during or after a march ; and the inventor, from a dc • 
•ire to promote the advantage of the service, has pu’v- 
lUhed this communication for the purpose of putting the 
benefit of the discovery within the powa of every soldier^ 
independently of the patent right. — Method of prepara- 
tion : the gut called by butchers the bung-gut, of an or, 
^ow, or sheep, is to he cleansed by scraping it gently 
with a blunt knife (or an edged stick) and water, and is 
then to be inflated till it is dry: when the WMiid is to be 
expelled ; and tlie skin, which will occupy but a small 
space, laid by for use. When required, a piece sufficient 
to cover the wliole or any part of the foot that is injured, 
is to be applied, softened in water; and, as it has already 
appeared by report of the regiments in whicli it was 
tried, it never once failed of effect. Either side may be 
used r but the outside is the best ; except when applied 
for the purpose of prevention, by those who have the 
skin of their feet u^urally very rigid and dry. One in- 
testine will make five or six coverings ; and may be pur- 
chased for about a penny : each of the pieces used in the 
experiments lasted three days, and some five. In wanu 
countries it must be of particular utility, as a defence 
against!^ insects with which the sand abounds. 
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should be kept constantly in inotion ; and alt 
inrlination to stand stiU or to sleep, sledliistly 
resided ; for, in this case, sleep would prove the 
certain harbinger of death. 

Not a‘ more dangerous error exists, than the 
notion that the ha:bitual use of spirituous lirpiors 
prevents the effects of cold : on the contrarv, tlie 
truth is, that those who drink most frequently of 
thein, are soonest affected by severe weather; 
The daily use of tliese liquors tends gr-eatiy to 
emaciate and waste the strength of the hodyf 
and it may with tfuth he asserted, that of those 
Vi ho fail victims to the severity of cold in tiiis 
rouulry, half at least have accelerated its effects 
by the misuse of spirits. 

It a person, or any jnirl of his body, be be- 
numbed or frost-bitten by extreme cold, it is 
highly dangerous to expose him suddciiiy to the 
heat of a fire ; the certain ronsequenec of such 
indiscretion, is general or partial death. Idle is 
either extinguished by the sudden transition, or 
some part becomes livid and mortifies. The safest 
way is to rub tlic part afl’ceted with snow, or to 
immerse it in water so cold as nearly to freeze, 
till its natural heat and colour be gradually re- 
: small cupfulls of strong nourishing souj>, 
imt not very hot, may be given from time to 
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time internally ^ This is tJic mode used, and 
sanctioned by long experience, in Russia : where 
these accidents are so frequent, that it is a com- 
mon act of polittuiess to warn a man of his nose, 
ear, or chin, being frost-bitten ; of wliirh lie 
himself is insensible, tlioughthe change of colour 
immediately indicates it to a spectator. 

For the defence of coasts and landinir-places, 
it is frequently necessary to form a camp on levels 
in the neighbourhood of the sea, or on the low 
and marshy banks of rivers. 8udi situations are 
always inimical lo the health of troops. A man 
should be careful not lo (‘\pose himself lo the 
air of these places vilh an empty stomach. 11 
he be obliged to go out early in the inoriiiiig, 
let him take a smaii glass of pure spirits: it, is in 
such siliuilions only, that the use of spirits cun . 
be reckoiiCii wholesome. Rut even then, their 
good eflecls will be lost on those who Iiave taken 
them hubiuially for a considerabie timef. 

* "I’liF. use of itrong spirituous liquors under these 
circumstances SI very properly condemned ; as being 
often fatal in their eiFccts, and that instantaneously. 

f It would be well if military men were more gene- 
rally impressid with a conviction of the propriety, and 
evpn public necessity, of attentions to the preservation of 
their health, m situations which may be supposed to.en* 
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Loiig-coiitmued rains will produce, io situ- 
ations naturally dry, tlie same bad conseciuences 

clanger it. “ Health,” observes a recent professional 
writer, “is the main spring of action, both in public 
,*ind private aflairs ; it is tliat, without which all our 
motions must languish, and our designs become vain. 
The hcaltli of an army must therefore be of equal impor- 
tance with its existence; or rather, an army without 
health is a burden to the state it was intended to serve. 
In modern times, the issue of a campaign is as frequently 
determined by sickness as by battle. In all i^uropean 
armiesi more men are sacrificed by disease than by th^ 
sword ; and the laurel is at least as often withered on tlie 
hero’s brow by the pestilential blast of contagion, as tora 
from it by the nervous arm of strength.” 

This sentiment, indeed, was long before expressed in 
a more copious and forcible manner. “ I’he life of a mo- 
dern soldier,” says Johnson, truly, “ is ill represented by 
heroic fiction. War has means of destruction more for- 
midable thati the cannon or the sword. Of the thousands 
and ten thousands that perished in our contest with 
France and Spain, a very small part ever felt the stroke 
of an enemy. The rest languished in tents and sliips, 
amidst damps and putrefaction, pale, torpid, spiritless, 
and helpless, gasping and groaning unpitied, among 
men made obdurate by long continuance of helpless mi- 
sery ; and were at last whelmed in pits, or heaved into 
the ocean, without notice and without remembrance. 
By incommodious encampments and unwholesome sta- 
tionSj where courage is useless and enterprise impracti- 
ci&le, fleets are silently dispeopled, and melted away,** 
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as result from those which are iisirally moist; and 
of course the same precautions become requisite^ 
to guard against them. The best preventive 
against the eflects of temporary wotting with 
rain, is to strip entirely; and after having rubbed 
the skin dry, to wasli the wliole surface of the 
body with purt' This practice is siiccess'- 

fuily used ]>\ tlic inhabitants of the West India 
islands, wl t re to ho soaked with rain is often 
attended with fatal consequences. The eflects 
of }>ar!ial wetliiig, as of the shoulders or legs, 
ought to l)t‘ reined led by a partial treatment of 
Uie same kind; for the strongest constitution is 
not at -all s proof against the chilling ten- 
tienev of dciinj) <dotites. 

In da ill]) w'i'allicr, an oftirer may improve the 
air in his tent I»y burning some spirits, tobacco, 
or w'et!ed gunp(ovdcr. Habitual lobacco-smok- 
ing within lants oujrht to be prohPnted, for to 
many individuals it is intolerably inconvenient 
iUid noxious; it has also been remaihed, tliat 
uieii w Ik; thus smoked were soonest aflected with 
colds, as well as some other diseases. The no- 
tion once ])f^ailed, of tobacco preventing 
cont;;ei.>n, is now ascertained to be false; and if 
it were otlu r wise, would be'^cq.ualiy eftectual 
burned in chafers, as w hen drawn into the lu^gs* 
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During rainy seasons, while an army is in a 
settled position, the tents miglit be thatched, 
after the manner recoinnicndod by prince Fer- 
dinand of Germany; and little huts above ground 
might be erected for the otricers. But pits sunk 
under the surface of the earth, are always un- 
wholesome and daxnp^. 


* Some remarks on the subject of military exercises as 
conducing to the Kcalth of troops, are inserted in the 
notes on Letter xxvi, (Vol. i?). 
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ON BRAVERY AxND COUlUGi:. 


BRAVERY is not a quality which nva) he 
atquiriMl. We either have it at our birth, or 
we sliall never lime it. Reflection is useless in 
uiiiking us brave: it Is a v irtue of the lieart. 

WuKJS I say bravery is inuate, I flistin^uish it 
from eourat’O. Tliese tu(» qualities, often cou- 
fouuded together, are not so often united, as 
separate and uiieomiecled. Couraj^e seems a (|ua~ 
illy essential to a couiiuauder; bravery is nioie 
neeessary to the soldier. Bravery lies in llie 
blood; eourai»;e in the soul : the former is a spe- 
ei'es of instinct ; the latter is a real virtue : the 
one a uiechaiiiealmoveineut; the other, a suhlime 
and noble sentiment, B^very shows itself at 
certain* .periods, and iA certain circuinstances; 
courage at evevy instaiiR and on every occasion. 
Bravery is always tlionghtlessly impetuous; cou- 
isttge, the more it reflects, is the more intrepid, 
^lie iinputsc of example, the blinduess arising 
from common danger, the heat of battle> inspire 
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bravery; j3atriotism, zeal for Ihe sovereign <ind 
the state, a tliirst of glory, aiiiitidle and awaken 
courage. Courage is more a virtue, bravery a 
habit. Achilles, implacable, cruel, and desjnsing 
every other right than that of force, seejiis to me 
to exhibit only the spirit of a gladiator. But tliat 
Roman general whose loss would inevitably luuc 
occasioned the ruin and destruction of the army; 
— Scipio, covered with the bucklers of three sol*, 
diers to avoid a shower of Javelins w liich the 
enemy directed ugaiust him, advancing lo the 
wall of the besieged, and, an uiuno ed sj>cctator 
of the battle, issuing his orders with the coolest 
intrepidity; — gives me the idea ol* true courage. 
In short, bravery is essential in the moment of 
action; courage through the whole progress of a 
campaign. 

€ov HAG E is not inaccessihle to f(*ar, but over- 
comes it: bravery is afraid of notliiug. Bravery 
is necessary in war; courage in every situation 
ijflife: the magistrate has need c»f it to resist the 
persuasive pleadings of^ beauty, and great 
To counteract those of family kihdVed : tlie 
courtier, that he may dare to tell a displeasing 
truth to his sovereign ; and the sage, to puldish 
5t to the world. Bravery is, in a manner, invo- 
luntary, and seems not to depend upon our- 
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eelves: courage is the result of reflection, of 
education, of wisdom, and sometimes of misfor- 
tune; of a life exempt from remorse, and passed 
in the constant habit of good actions ; it is an 
unfinished gift of nature, wliich she has left to 
reason to perfect and refine. 

The union of braver)^ and courage constitutes 
Valour. True valour consists in being brave in 
battle, intrej)id in danger, and courageous in 
every situation of life. The motives of this va^ 
Jour ought to be the love of our duty, the desire 
of glory, and zeal for our khig and our country* 
If such are not the springs which actuate courage.;, 
if the brave soldier is not as mild and as humane 
towards his comrades as he is terrible to the 
enemy; he is scarcely superior to a Tury or a 
gla<liator, that should be kept chained, and let 
loose only on the day of conflict. 

Courage, that virtue so essential in Uie cliur 
racter of an officer, and without which all others 
are ineffectual, is a quality to be acquired, and 
must bc^clwrishca with care. It is remarked,^ 
Xhat persons of an active dispoalioii are almost 
always brave ; j^d that, on the contrary, those 
of indolent and luxurious habits are as commonly 
cowards ; cfleini.iacy and ba enc.is a])pcariiig the 
natural oflsjni;:g of sin ertluily ai.d luxury. I 
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am surprised that so many brave persons are still 
found among the corruption of great cities; 
where they are surrounded with all that is cal- 
culated to enervate their souls, and where tlie 
intluencc of domestic impressions might be 
thought sufficient to stifle those virtues and 
those talents with which nature had endowed them. 

Few are more entitled to our pity than the 
man who, having entered upon a military life 
w'itliout consulting liis heart, has the misfortune 
to perceive, on the first call of duty, that he is' 
deficient in that indispensable quality of a sol- 
'di<ir, courage. If he continues in the service, he 
will assuredly be covered with disgrace, and if 
he is prudent enough to retire from it, the reason 
will be discovered, whatever pains he may take 
to conceal it: thus he will in either case find 
himself exposed to the derision of his fellow-ci- 
tizens, and above all, to tlie contempt of the 
fair sex, who hold the character of a coward in 
abhorrence. A modem writo observes, that 
women in general retain the se!ilSHi<^t'^f*those 
of Lacedemon ; who wished ratiMir to see their 
husbands return from the field of battle tipon 
/heir shields, than without them and covered 
with dislionour. 

Valour then is the virtue tlie most necessary 

VOL. j. D 
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to an officer, since it is this which essentially con- 
stitutes the military character. The ecclesiastic 
may impose upon the world by the exterior of 
gravity, and may feign a piet y which he does 
not feel; appearances are deceitful: but of all 
assumed cliaracters, the most difficult to main- 
tain with success is that of true valour ; the trial 
is so severe, that blusterers and cowards cannot 
long support it undiscovered. 

Some military men, to strengthen their minds 
against the fear of death, endeavour to persuade 
themselves that the soul perishes with the body. 
Base and ignoble sentiment ! To him who Iws 
lived well, death has no terrors : an alliance on 
an Almighty Sovereign ready to crown the obe- 
dience of a subject who has shed his blood f sr 
the good of his country, is a thousand times 
more consoling to the truly brave man, and l‘ar 
better calculated to animate his courage. He 
that expects nothing after cicatli, has every rea- 
son to be careful of his life ; and this priuri])!e 
is cominnniy found to influence the conduct of 
persons of this description. The brave soldier 
whose purity of conscience assures Iiiui ui' a hapj)y 
mmiortality, is equally a hero, whether lie lives 

I HAVE reason to hope that the whole cour?*e 
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of your education \iill have alike contrihuted to 
endow you with the virtues of bravery and cou- 
rage. If you want the first of these (whicli, as I 
have already observed,, does not entirely de}>en(l 
on ourselves), you at least possess the second ; 
and should you even be without this, you may 
readily acquire it, since it is in some measure the 
offspring of reflection. 

It is an erroiie^iuis klea, that fear cannot be 
conquered, and that in this respect it is-inipos- 
sible to alter nature. This may be more or less 
true, when tlic passion has taken deep root iit if 
weak mind: but do not for a moment doubt that 
a young man may easily, with the aid of just 
principles of honour and of virtue, ei*adk:ate this 
base passion from his heart, if the attempt be 
tried before it has made any great progress. 

'There is no one who cannot form a dktinr- 
tion between truth and falsehood, courage and 
cowardice, glory and infamy. Shun tlien wliat- 
f ver is debasing and offensive, atul respect what- 
ever is excellent and u^ful. By such a ebnduci; 
nature may be improved and corrected ; and out 
fears will soon be destroyed, when the wliispers 
of self-love and the voice of hononr unite to 
assure 115, that death is a thousand times proi+T- 
able to a dishonourable life. 
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An enlightened officer once avowed with a 
noble frankness, that he felt himself afraid when 
called to engage ; but that this mechanical im- 
pression did not prevent him from discharging 
his duty with honour, and that he always ex- 
))erienced the highest satisfaction in anticipating 
the orders of his general. The same officer 
being one day commanded to attack a post, ex- 
hibited considerable uneasiness as he inarclicd to 
the spot. A brother-officer w^ho accom])anied 
him, and who w as a great blusterer, affected to 
be so much offended at his weakness, that he re- 
turned to his general, and requested that some 
otlier companion might be assigned to him, w ho 
would support him in a coup-de-main that he w as 
about to undertake, as his present associate 
would run away from the field of action, having 
himself acknowledged his want of courage. 

My good sir,"' said the general, if you were 
no more afraid than he, you would not have 
been here at this moment : return instantly to 
your pdst ; — you are in danger of not being there 
in tune, and it is probable that your poltroon 
will talte from the whole honour of tlie ac- 
tion." This pj^diction was in fact verified. 

Fear is one of the "'greatest misfortunes tliat 
can befal a man. The moment he is impressed 
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Willi it, objects no longer appear to him in their 
jiroper shapes ; he loses his judgment, and is to- 
tally incapable of reflection. To point out a 
reasonable resoiirc| ill liis difficulty, would be un- 
availing; for his ^jirehensions are more alarm- 
ing than tlie danger that menaces him: a mo- 
mentary reflection indeed would emancipate Iiiin 
entirely. — But it is proper to make a clear dis- 
iiiiction he tween fear and terror. The former 
may be tlic result of jmideiice, and a knowledge 
of a real danger: the other arises from a per- 
suasion of a danger wholly disproportioned to 
our resources ; a persuasion wliicli is merely self- 
love carried to the excess of weakness. 

It may be doubted how far this sentiment is 
natural; for wc must not confound it with timi^ 
dily, which consists in a mistrust of ourselves. 
The most timid of the animal race flies to avoid 
a danger; but when that danger becomes ap- 
parent, and lie is attacked, he will defend him- 
self, and become the assailant in his til^ : the 
coward not only flies from danger, but Is van- 
quished beforehand by his feari^, and does not 
defend liimself even when attacked. The dread 
of the coward in no degree resembles that fear 
which is common to all inankiiid. Few can boast 
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the intrepidity of the great Peterborough^ : hut 
wlien soDiebodj^ once compJiniented iiiin h^ 
saying that jio one had ever been able to make 
him afraid, he replied: * ** Shew me a (/anger 
that I think real and unavoidlble, and you will 
then see that my fears are like those of oilier men. 

There are many things that appear formi- 
dable at a (ii,^ lance, but which, by familiarity 
and on a ncaitu approach, cease to be so. Plu- 
tarch, in his life of Marius, says, “ In objects of 
terror, the irna^hiation is deceived by their no- 
velty, whi('h often imilies things appear what 
they are not in reality; while custom, on tJie 
contrary, deslroys the effect of the most terrible 
objects, and strips lliem of that ideal horror in 
which our fears had arrayed them " In truUi, 
tlie less our apprehensions are thus awakened, 
v\itli tiui greater freedom and composure do we 
contemplate every object around us ; or, in other 
words, our judgment is strong in proportion as 
our fears are diminished: thus the man of sense 
ouglit to liye^re in dread of fear, than even of 
danger. 


* TnjR earl of Peterborough, a conlomporary of tlie 

duke d|%Iarlborough. 
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It must be owned, liowever, in justification 
of many of mir greatest and bravest characters, 
that nothing is more diffirult to regulate, or 
more inexplicable, tliau the human heart. There 
are many kinds of valour, of intrepidity, and of 
that strengtli and fortitude of mind which nothing 
is able to subdue or to bend : but we rarely find 
these qualities united in the same person ; wc 
ol)serve commonly, that they arc distributed hi 
fliflcrenl proportions among men. One will run 
to meet death with eagerness, who dares not 
wait for its approach. Another rushes into the 
battle, and uuiaiates others by the bravery of 
his example ; who wwild tremble at an assault, 
and turn pale in a trench where even a sutler's 
wife is carelessly <leating out liquor to the sol- 
diers. He that has been known to charge at 
the head of his regiment, or before the battle 
fight a duel with the best grace in the world, has 
trembled at the sight of a great annyy and the 
tbouglits of a general engagement. Artotlicr, 
who lias looked death in the face in most 
terrifying moments of conflict, and has on such 
occasions ])reserve«l the coolest composure of 
spirits, is seized with dread and apprehension the 
instant the physician pronounces him to be at- 
tacked va itii a dangerous malady ; while cowards 
d4 
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have been often known to meet death in their 
beds, not only with resigiiatfoii but with forti- 
tude, A military liistorian tells of one of tlic 
bravest men he ever knew, hiding himself at the 
bottom of a cave, trembling with fear at a thnn* 
der storm. — So difFerent is the operation 0/ bra- 
very on different minds. ’■ 

This variety will not so much excite our sur- 
prise, when we consider, that the strongest 
mind has its weak and accessible parts: and 
none will, on every occasion, display that intre- 
pidity which it is so much our duty to acquire; 
which it should be the study of every one to 
obtain, as universally as the nature of human 
infirmity will allow. 

. Ckillon, whose valour was so celebrated 
as to acquire him, by emuience, the name of 
the Brave, was once at Marseilles, when the 
jduke of Guise, being curious to put his firmness 
and iatrepidity to the test, caused an alarm to 
be given in the dead of the night; and imme- 
diately with some young officers, 

rushed iuto^^ffi^amber of Crillon, who was iii 
a profoundjl^* The enemy is master of the 
poit aiui^ j^thc town," cried the duke : ** I have 
brough|^|||pu a horse, that we may escape as 
r[iuckly|P possible/' Crillon rose, took up his 
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arms without emotion, and declared he would 
Hither die sword in hand than survive the loss 
of the place. He hastened out of his chamber ; 
but hearing the duke and his companions on the 
staircase in fits of laughter, he presently disco- 
vered the deception. Crillon, upon this, as- 
sumed an air more severe and determined than 
if actually going to battle ; and seizing the arm 
of the duke of Guise, ** Young man," said he, 
“ never trifle with a brave man's courage ; if 
you had found me fail in the present iflstance, 
you should certainly have been the victim of my 
dishonour," 

•I WOULD have you discriminate between a 
reflecting courage, and that impetuosity which 
stimulates the bulk of the soldiery, and car- 
ries them to a breach, not only without repug- 
nance, but with alacrity. The crowd among 
which they find themselves engaged, excites 
in their breasts that [braveiy l^hich animates 
and sustains them; they see many of their com- 
rades fall, it is true, but the|^ see a Iwger num- 
ber survive ; they have frequen|ly escaped the 
greatest perils, and they holp to escajie this 
also; dangers, besides, that are so soon over, 
are not to be put intj competition \^ith the 
glory of a victory, the luxury of good quarters. 
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aiul a succession of new scenes and extraordi- 
nary adventures with which they are incessantly 
flattering tlie]nse)\ os : such are the feelings that 
influence tJje mass ol‘ an army : but these me- 
rliaiiical soldiers seldom make any conspicuous 
tigiire in their profession. 

Such as are destined to command, risk life oh 
a ditl'ereni principle. Knowing that they must 
one day part with it, they reckon it glorious and 
useful to hazard it for the public good ; they 
fiiel that they are placed in the post which 
Providence designed for them, and they resolve 
to discharge the duties of it: whether they sur^ 

\ ive or not, t heir reward is certain ; and since 
deatli is natural to us all, it is absurd to be 
afraid of it. 

Feah loses much of its effect, when we are 
eoiivinrcd that it will not avail in prolonging our 
•days; and the certainty that we cannot escape 
death, ought to inspire us with courage to meet 
it. Without sucii a spirit of resignation, no man 
will attempt suiy thing glorious ; but when once 
you have arrived at tliis point, the attractions of 
a life passe^amidst the fatigues and tlie uctivilies 
of war, as great as any other scenes can 
supply. '4 The salisfactiou of fulfilling our duty, 
^^gellier with the desire of glory, gi\ es a certain 
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grace to what at first appeared terrible and dis- 
gusting: added to this, the dangers to which we 
see great generals expose their j>ersons, the con- 
siderations of the security of the kingdom and 
the public good, and the sur])rising biavery of 
many officers who had not signalized themselves 
till the day of action, form so many motives to 
compel us to submit gloriously to our fate. 

It was a nobl# reply of an illustrious general, 
wlien asked, after a battle in wbicli he had per- 
foimed prodigies of valour, whether, “ in the 
course of the engagement, he had once thought 
of death: ‘‘ I have learnt from the history of 
my ancestors, that the most glorious life is that 
which is terniiiialed at the gaining of a v ictory ; 
and that as we possess this jewel but for a short 
])eriod, we ought to render it as briliiimt as pos- 
sible/' 

There arc some' men, however, in whom 
courage is found to arise from a total want of 
reflection. Such is the eft'ect of this, that they 
look upon death with perfect indifference ; and 
lose nothing of tlieir coolness in the most des- 
perate actions, and in the greatest dangers. 
The chevalier de Fourillcs, lieulenant-general 
under the great Conde, receiving a wound which 
proved mortal, at the battle of Seiicff, cried out: 
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I wish from my soul I could live another hour, 
to see how this butcher will finish the business/* 

True courai^e is the source of all the lioroic 
virtues; such as intrepidity, finniiess, hne of 
our country, greatness of soul, huinanitv, <^c. 
These I shall make the subject of jny next let- 
ters ; and will conclude this by transcribing for 
your aiuuscnu'ut, some observations on the 
bravery of the English soldiers, written by the 
late Dr. Johnson; who, tlu/ugli no military man 
himself, was well qnalitied by his intelligence 
and acuteness to form a just estimate of the cha- 
racter of Ins nation. 

‘MJy those w ho have compared the miiitory 
genius of the Engli/n witli that of the Fronrh 
nation,’^ says that cch‘])ruted moralist, it is 
remarked, that the French othcers will always 
lead, if the soldiers will follow, and the English 
‘soldiers will always follow if tlieir officers will 
lead. 

‘"Ill all pointed sentences, some degree of ac- 
curacy muk friS sacrificed to conciseness ; and in 
this comp^ipp^on, our officers seem to lose what 
our soldiers gain, I know not any reason for sup- 
posing that the English ollicers are less willing 
than the French to lead ; but it is, I think, uuiver- 
lalljjr allowed^ that the EngUsli soldiers are more 
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willing to follow. Our iratiou may boast, be- 
yond any other people in the world, of a kind of 
epidemic bravery, diffused equally through all 
its ranks. . We can show a peasantry of heroes ; 
and fill our armies with clowns, whose courage 
may vie with ^hat of their general. 

There may be some pleasure in tracing the 
causes of this plebeian magnanimity. Tlie qua- 
lities whicli commonly make an army formidable, 
are long habits of regularity, great exactness of 
discipline, and entire confidence in the com- 
mander, Regularity may, in time, produce a 
kind of mechanical obedience to signals and 
rommands, like that which the j)crvcrse Carte- 
sians impute to animals : discipline may hnpress 
such an awe, upon the mind, that any danger 
sliall be^lreaded than the danger of piuiishment; 
and confidence in the wisdom o: fortune of the 
gc'Heral, may induce the soldiers to follow him 
blindly to the most dangerous enterprise. 

“ What may be done by discipline and regu- 
larity, may be seen in the troops of the Russian 
and Prussian monarchs. We find that they may 
be broken without confusion, and repulsed with- 
out flight. But the English troops have none of 
these requisites in any emhitMit degree, Regula- 
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rity is by no means part qt‘ their character: 
tliey neither arc thonglit by others, nor by 
themselves, more active or exact than ihc ir ene- 
mies; and therefore derive none of their courage 
from such imaginary superiority. The manner 
in wfiich they are dispersed in quarters over the 
country during times of peace, naturally pro- 
duces laxity of discipline: they are very little in 
sight of their othcers ; and when they are not en- 
gaged in the slight duty of the guard, are suf- 
I'ered to live every man his own way. 

** The e(iuality of English privileges, the im- 
partiality of our laws, the freedom of our te- 
nures, and the prosperity of our trade, dispose us 
very little to reverence of superiors. It is not 
to any great esteem of the otjicers, tlial the 
English soldier is indebted for bis spirjf in the 
hour of buttle : for perhaps it does not oi’ten 
happen tliat he thinks much better of his leader 
than of himself. A French author remarks, how 
much soldiers are animated when they see all 
their dangers shared by those who were born to 
be their masters^ and whom they consider as 
beings of a difierent rank. The Englishman 
dcs})ises such motives of courage ; he was born 
w ithout a master ; and looks not on any man; 
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however dignified Ijy lace or titles, asdcrixing 
from nature any claims to his res}>oct, or inlie- 
ritijig any qualities superior to his own. 

“ There are some perliaps who would imagine 
tliat every Englishman fights better than the 
subjects of absolute governments, because he has 
more to defend. But what has the English more 
than the French soldier? . Property they are botli 
commonly without. Liberty is, to the lowest rank 
of every nation, little more than the choice of 
working or starving; and this choice is,-l sup- 
pose, equally allowed in every country. The 
English soldier seldom has his head very full of 
the constitution ; nor has there been, for nmre 
than a century, any war that put the property or 
liberty of a single Englishman in danger 

‘‘ Whence then is the courage of the English 
vulgar ? It proceeds, in my. opinion, from that 
di^^.^olutioii of dependance whicli obliges every 
man to regard bis own character. While every 
man is fed by his own hands, he has no need of 
any servile arts : he may always have wages for 
his labour; and is no less necessary to his em- 
ployer, than his employer is to him. While he 
looks for no protection from others, he is iiatii- 


• This was written before the American wax. 
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rally roused to be his own protector; and haviii" 
nothing to abate his esteem of hijiiself^ he con- 
sequently aspires to the esteem of others. Thus 
every man that crowds our streets is a man of 
honour, disdainful of obligation, impatient of 
reproach, and desirous of extending his reputa- 
tion among those of his own rank ; and as cou- 
rage is in most friupient use, the fame of courage 
is most eagerly pursued. From this neglect of 
subordination, I do not deny that some incon- 
veniences may from time to lime proceed ; the 
power of the law does not always sufficiently 
supply the want of reverence, or mam tain the 
proper distinction between diffierent ranks: but 
good and evil will grow up in this world together; 
and they who complain, in peace, of the in- 
solence of the j)opulace, must remember that 
their insolence in peace is bravery in war.” 
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• ON INTUEPIDITV. 

INTREiMDn^V has hern (Mined a hoUP 
itt'ss, un as^iiraiictt, aii extraordinary streniftli of 
iiiiikl, lli.it raises tlie ] assessor above the (ii»ordor 
and ciiiotiqii wliich the si,<»ht oi* exlrenie -danijer 
is a)»t to produce. It apj^ears to me that this 
ddiiiitiim does not convey an iilea-sullicicntlv dis- 
tinct of this (pudity, but confounds it too iiiueli 
(>rutal iusensibiiity. Jlashuess, says another 
is as forward to jiieet dan|;:;er as intrepi- 
dily ; Init one advances with enlightened assn- 
i<aice, wJiile tiie other rushes oti with blind and 
ieroi ions ardour. 

[ntrepidt TV has been more accurately cha- 
re teri>ed as the quality which faces, and be- 
holds with coolness, the most palpable dangers, 
and i-j not alarmed at tlic view of immediate dis- 
solution ; w liieli disj>la\s itself oitly in those cir- 
cinnslanres and <hj those occasions, where duty 
and iicces’dty call for its exercise. Horace has 
give'i it a most sublime altribulo, in speaking oi; 

VOL. I. K 
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a wise and jifood man, whom integrity of con- 
i^’ience places abow the iiifluenre of all events : 
** Even,'" says lie, simuhl the \iiiiverse be dis- 
solved, its ruins Avould not sliake the firmness 
and intrejndity of his mind"^. 

The example t>f intrepid resolution in ii com*- 
fnander, will never fail of having its due in-» 
fluencc on the officers imder him. — ^The siege of 
Belgrade, in the year was roiuluctcd by 

the celebrated field-marshal Laudon, in a man- 
ner worthy of that great general. He ordered 
the first parallel to l^e opened at the distance of 
fifty toises from the glacisf, and all the generals 
under his orders to meet him there. On tln ir 
being assembled, he addressed them to the fol- 
lowing efieet: My friends here is the spot ^^herc 
»e must either conquer or die. From this spt)t 
1 shall not retreat, I shall exert iny utmost oi- 
■ " ' ' 

* Si illabatur or6i\ 

^^^idum firient ruina, 

f ^RALLELS are the trenches or lines made 
to the defence of the place besieged ; or rather, perhaps, 
so named from being parailel to each otlier. In this latter 
Aciisc, the first line that is drawn cannot be called ^ 
parallel till: a second is made. The first Hne is generally 
run at the distance of about SCO toises (GOO yards) from 
the place. 
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forts to aftRiii the proposed end, bitt f also desire 
that every one will do his duty. I wish yon atf 
to preyrare for victory or death, m(\ to consider 
tliat none of ns were bom not to die/' 

I N a council of war, just before the twemorable 
battle of Rocroi took place, the pdiice of Cond^, 
descanting on the advantages of possessing the 
town, was asked by one of his generals, What 
will become of us if we lose it?' — “ I do not con- 
slider that/' rey'>lied the prince ; I shall die be- 
fore that Iiappens/' 

The iirtreynd man neither hates life, nor con- 
temns deaths; but is on all occasions resolved to 
sacrifice every consideration to that of his duty. 
IS f any of our bravest warriors have disydayed the 
same licroisni in submitting to death when it be- 
rame unavoidalile, as in surmounting on other 
oeeasions the dangers which had threatened it. 

One of the noblest instances of this virtue in 
mu ieut history is that of Mutiiis Scajvola. — Dur- 
ing a j>enod of the Roman history, Pbrseuna, 
king of J^tniria, laid siege to the city of Rome, 
and was on the point of reducing it to tlie last 
r;xlremity. A young Roinan, fraught with a 
noble ardour, repairs in the disgiiise of an 
Etrurian, into the enemy's camp, advances even 
to the royal tent, ami mistaking the secretary Tor 
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tJie king, stabs bim to the heart. On bewig 
seized and uskodi his luune: I am a tloman, ’ 
replied Jit) sternly, “ami niy name is 31 ulins. 
Yon heliolrt in me one enemy who wanted to kill 
another: and I shall n(»t have le!>,«, eouraee to suti( i 
death, than I had to iiitlict it/’ \Vhi!e speaking, 
as if desirous to punish his right hand fur having 
'disappointed hiiu of his design, he thrust it iiiio 
a small fne svhieh had been just kindled f<»i* a 
buevifire; and beheld his hand gradually eonsume, 
w itlnmt betraying a symptom of pain. T'iie Ling, 
a..tonislicd at this prodigy of resolution, ordtuvii 
liiin to be removed from the altai’, and to he re* 
stored to ids liberty. “Since,” said Mutius to 
him, “ thou know est the value of virtue, what 
tlioii shouhlst mu Iiuvc torn from me by threal> 
I will freely grant to thy gcuerosity. Know tin lU 
liiat there are three hundred of us, young iio- 
iiums, wlio have sworn before the Clods that w< 
will kill tliee in the midst of thy guards, or pf 
rl.li ffilem Porsenna, e(jiiall> ^hll^k 

wldi Ainfalion and terror at his speed?, hiiuu ' 
iliatcl^ raised the siege 

'*Hi: virtue of inlrtpklity is often displavi d 
\i\y'vv tin: diiudc form of bribery, without paj~ 
t;ik' gofa?iy of the more relined ami exalit d 
rpiciiities of ll;c said.--- Thus in llio wav l/dw^iiu 
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tlie yrrnch and Spaniards in a body of 

fi\e tlioiisnnd French crosdnij; the river Ciarii^li- 
aiio, atlacKed the Spanisii ramp, which tiioy 
wnidd probably ha^ e forced had they been suf>- 
I^M icd; but fionsalvo, sunuiined the Great Cap- 
lain, alter a furinus contest, drove tiicm out m 
his intrenchnients ; and in spite of their artillery 
rornpellcd them t<u*o~rro?s the hridsi;e, ari< r sjh- 
taijiini:; a very severe loss. On this rx easiem the 
brave IVivard, “ the Kniirht wiiliout fear or re- 
proach,” (as he was surnained), is said to have alone 
withstood two hundred Spaiiitirds, wlu) pressed 
after him, at the Ininier of the bridge; till hh 
horse falii!!" uitii him, he was taken ))risoner, 
quickly resnied !)y th<’ cNeitions of his inon; 
— au acti(m vGng in splewdour willi the iiidivi- 
dtaal e xploits of the heroic ages of lh>nu\* 

* ']’he f.a!ne Porsenna just memiuned, iiaviii'y iiudcr- 
odvcn to rc-t;torL* the 'I’anjuins to the thn'iio Ron.' , 
which tlicy had been banished tor their cruelty iou 
oppre^ivinn, sent })rop()saJs to tlu* scaaic for that purpose; 
but {I.Kliiij; tlicy were rejected with scorn, he adfvanced 
towards Uuuie in a confident persuasioa tliiat he sliould 
easily reduce it. When he came to the bridge, and savr 
the Romani drawn up in ouler ot battle hefue th: rivci . 
lie was surprised at their resolution ; and not douiitirg 
?:ut he should overpower them with nuiabers, prepared 
tor battle, "r!'c Uv(* armies b'.Iiig cng.apj, fought with 
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Intrepidity is not that rashness \diich 
makes us blindly niu to meet death : a fatal mad- 

great bravery, and long contended for victory. After 
a great slaughter on both sides, the Romans began to 
give way, and were quickly put to flight. All fled into 
the city over the bridge; which at the same time would 
have afforded a passage to the enemy, if Rome had not 
found, in the heroic courage of one of her citizens, a 
bulwark equal to the thickest walls. Publius Horatiiis 
was' the man, surnamed Codes (or mt~eyed) from liaving 
lost an eye in battle. He was the strongest and most 
undaunted of all the Romans. He used every method 
to stop the flying army ; but perceiving that neither 
intreaties nor exiiortations could overcome their fear, 
he resolved, however badly supported he might be, to 
defend the entrance of the bridge till it could be de- 
molished behind. On the success of this depended the 
preservation of the city. Only two Romans folliiwed 
his example, and partook of his,>danger; and when 
saw but a few planks of the bridge remaining, he obliged 
these to retire, and save themselves. Standing alone 
ngainst a 'vlud® army, but preserving his intrepidity, 
he cven^ «|pp' to insult his numerous enemies; and 
cast looks upon the principal Etrurians, at one 

time cl^i^enging them to single combat, and then bit- 
tcrly l^rokching them all. “Vile slaves,” said he; 
“ not satisfied with being unmindful of your own, you 
are come to deprive others of their liberty who have 
had the.courage to assume it.” Covered with his buck- 
ler, he sustained a shower of darts; and at last, when 
they were all preparing to rush upon him, and the 
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ness, a headstrong passion, which renders us in- 
different to danger, only as it deprives us of the 
knowledge of it : a disposition like this, far from 
being desirable to an officer, is highly reprelieu- 
sible; as its only tendency is peq>etiially to ex- 
pose the troops under his comuiaiid. Intrepidity 
is that species of enlightened lieniism wliieh pre- 
serves us fiTe and composed amidst Uie greatest 
ilungers, and which advances with steady conti- 
deiice to the execution of tlie most difficult and 
the most arduous enterprises, such as to coin 
moil minds, influenced by a less coiifiriiied prin 
ciple, would appear insurmountable. It may be 
leniarked too, that this great faculty accom- 
plishes its purposes less by strength and by num- 


iuid^e was entirely demolished. Codes, throwings him- 
self with his arms into the Tybef, swam over satdy, 
having performed an action that will command the 
admiration more than the belief of posterity. He w’di- 
reedved as in triumph by the Romans : the pcojiK 
erected a brazen statue of him in armour, in the most 
cemspicuous part of the forum : as much land WefS given 
him as he could surround with a plough in a day : all 
the inhabitants, both men and women,, contributed to 
his reward; and in the midst of a dreadful scarcity, 
almost pi^rson in tlie city, depriving theni^elvwS 

of a pan, of th^r , subsistence, made f^m a present 
provisions. 
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be VS, than by the resources wiiich a man of cou- 
rage and of gcuiiis always finds within his own 
breast. 

The duke of Anjou, afterward Henry the 
Third of France, besieged Rochelle, the bulwark 
of the Calvinists. Near the counterscarp was a 
mill, which the besieged had not had time to 
fortify : they threw in a handful of troops in the 
day, and at night commonly withdrew this small 
garrison, leaving behind only one man. Tiio 
duke made the necessary dispositions for carrying 
this post; and advanced by mooniight, with a 
snlttll detachment and two culveiins, for this pur- 
pose. A single soldier had the guard tJiis night, 
iiid on him the w hole defence depended, "fliis 
^brave man remained firm and uudismayed ; he 
kept u]>, alone, a brisk fire upon the assailvuits : 
and by varying continually the tones of his voie(y 
made them supposi^ that the besieged wi re in 
great numbers.y^^fFrom the ramparts of the town, 
t\w. besiege^;^ called out to encourage this snr- 
ju ising cQfiimandant ; they exhorted the ganisen 
to rema^'firiii, and assured them of iiinnedmle 
sii Cl outs : till at length the soldier, seeing his 
little post on the point of bebig carried, asked 
quarter for himself and comrades, which wa^ 
iicatantly graded ; he then laid down his uriu>, 
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an?! discovered the wliole garrison in liis own 
j)erson. 

The remark of Livy, that certiun enterprises 
which at first savour of temerity, are in reality 
only daring, is correctly true.- — An officer once 
represent(id to (rassioii tlie insurmountable dilli- 
culties of an object he was ordered to undertake : 

I have in my head, and I carty at my side,"' 
answered this genera), ‘‘ what is more than suf- 
ficient to overcome this alleged impossibility ” 

I'h g king of Prussia found himsglf in a,perih>n3 
situation l)cfore the battle of Torgaw. The fate 
of himself and of bis army was at stake. His 
great soul gave way to inelaurholy presentiments > 
and he hesitated, for the first lime, on thii part' 
be had to act. Undetermined whether he should 
incur this desperate risk, he held a conference 
with his generals, in Zieteifs presence. Depressed 
by appreliensioii i a ther tliaii encouraged by hope, 
he imparted ills doubts and surmises, and in tliis 
maimer impressed them with tlm like sentiments. 
I low indeed should tliey have ventured- to re- 
commeijd what his own courage had not already 
suggested, or taUti upon themselves a resjionsi- 
bility, which he seemed inclinecl to charge tlnm 
niUi incase of ill success? They kepi profound 
■siieuce: Zieicii alone tln)iiglii pi*ui>er to break it. 
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“ Every thing is possible, said he : it k 
our business to triumph over difficulties/' These 
few words decided the king, and the battle was 
instantly resolved upon. 

What constitutes indiscretion and temerity 
in an officer, is wlien being at liberty to accept 
or feject an enterprise of great difficulty and 
danger, he yields to it sim|)ly from a vain de- 
sire of glory : but when lie sees himself equally 
pressed by danger on all hands, whether he 
execute his project or abandon it, he ought to 
make choice of that course which apiiears to 
hini the most lionourahle, to attain llie end in 

/ Peri, an officer of high reputation, defended 
the town of fjaguenau against the Imperialists 
with great bravery. He saw with regret that 
he was not in a situation to maintain an assault, 
and he was on the point of yielding to the con- 
queror. He ya^m in this perplexity, when an 
officer of IfiS^garrison, who knew the country 
[H^rfectly^s well as the position of the enemy^ 
proposed to him to force a causeway, which 
they had left ill-guarded from tlic jicrsuasion of 
their secur^y on that side. The commandant 
liighly appmyed the suggestion, and adojited it 
nstantly; but to sound the disposition of his 
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inferior officers, as well as to conceal more 
fectually his design^ he called a council of war, 
and declared to Uiem tiiat he was willing, if ne** 
cessary, to perish in a last attack : “ there is no 
doubt/' added he, “ that you are all of my 
mind; and he gave immediate orders tor making 
the necessary preparatbns. Tliis address of the 
governor surprised those w'ho were assembled, 
and w'as very generally censured ; he then dis« 
missed the council, except one officer, who 
alone had applaiKted th# desjierate resolution 
which he had proposed. To this officer he conr 
tided his real intention, and entrusted him with 
the charge of the rear-guard. Night wa« 
thought most proper for the execution of thb 
daring enterprise. The troops were put undei/, 
arms in tire different quarters of the town, oil 
pretext of the extremity of their situation. Leav- 
ing a few gunners on the side where the breach 
had been made, the garrison marched out in 
profound silence, meeting no obstacle of any 
kind; and reached in safety the place of tlicir 
destination* The officer charged with the rear- 
guard, tiilviiig the route of the wood, retired 
with equal good fortune. 

A COMMANDER at tlic head of his division, 
finding himself surprised and surrounded, will. 
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if he be !>f an ordinary character, instantly de- 
cide throne corps cannot maintain a conflict 
against twenty, and will without hesitation sur- 
render Tiie man of genius and true valour 
will calculate otherwise. He knows that if he 
isi able to force the line of (lie troops tiiat sur- 
roimd him, he can run as last as tin v, and thus 
at least posses es the chance of an escape, lie 
imtHiilIy pciTc/vcs, that on whatever si<(e he at- 
tempts to break through, he will no where find 
a force equal to hisnwii: coaseipienlly he will 
at that spot be on as good a footing as his 
since it is impossible that tte whole of 
force which surrounds him can be immedi- 
concentrated on the point wliirh he may 
5^hempt to jKiietrate; and he will have one 
great advantage, in the .surprise and astonish- 
ment that his resolution will excite among his 
adversaries. It is extremely probable that lie 


will have pierced their line and made some pro- 
gress in his retreat, before they liave suthcienlly 
recovca*ed tlieniselvcs to be able to act w ith ef^ 
feet against hii;i||| 

In the w^ar of 1704 in Italy, fifty of the Spa- 
nish cavalry found themselves suiTouiideil bv a 
body of between six and seven hundre<i of tht* 
Imjfc^ilists. The .S['aiiidi officer saw no re- 
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setircebut hi one desperate resolution. Trust- , 
iug to the valour of his troops, and the excel- 
lence of Ills horses, he ordered them to close 
their ranks. In an instant, lie fell u])oii the 
(fcrmans sword in hand, cut his way tlirough, 
and left the enemy in astonishment at the bold- 
ness of the enterprise. 

. AvoTTirj?. Spanish olHrcr, at the head of a 
hundred Jiorse, penetrated and ovfTtlijrw a biil- 
talion wliicli had hvon renowned fur its bravery 
mid discipline. Me even returner] h) tlniduinj^e, 
and again passed through the battalion, leaving' 
them in aniazcrnont at his intrepidity. In Mjg 
tirst instance, the necessity of the case wi^|j|| 
liavc stani])ed the exploit with the characteK^ 
heroism ; and even if it had not succeeded, the'^ 
otficer would still have acquired honour by the 
attempt. In the second lie discovered only leme- 
lily; and if he had b«|j^ worsted, the disgrace 
of the defeat would have iaruish^ the glory 
which he had just acquired. 

It is related of a captain of Swedish cavalry, 
named Elsburg, of the regiment of Creuta, that 
he supported, with liis single company, a long 
and doubtful contest, on the banks of tiie Vis- 
luln, against twenty-eight conqrjiiies of Pohu;- 
d. rs, supported by tw o hundred German dra- 
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goous. Having taken post in a church -^ard, Ik? 
there defended himself with so much bravery, 
that the assailants were obliged to llirovv a body 
of ihen into the adjoining houses in order to fire 
upon him. Elsbiirg made a vigorous sortie, 
rushed into the midst of the Poloniicsr, burnt 
the houses from which they had tired upon his 
company; then returned to the churrli-yard, 
M liicli he obliged the enemy to abaiwlon ; and 
thus niaiiitained the conflict without intermission^ 
for nine hours. 

In the last war between Austria and the Porte, 
Agria, a town only surrounded by an old flanked 
wall having a few towers without bastions, was 
attacked by sixty thousand Turks. This force 
could not terrify tivo thousand Hiuigariaiis who 
Jiud shut Iheiiiselves up in the pUice with their 
wives, children, and effects. They had all swoni 
to suffer to the last extremity, and even, if their 
})rovisions sliould fail, to live upon the dead bo- 
dies among themselves, rather than surrender. 
The provisious were brought to the public stores, 
in order that, tlie whole being appropriated for 
coniirion use,, it might inspire a general ardour. 
The men were to resist the efforts of the be- 
fii%ers, and the women to repair the br<*aches. 
During forty days, the Turks kept up a eoiui*- 
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fmal lire from the batteries. Tliough a part of 
the \vall» and almost all the towers, were beatei* 
down I)v the enemy's cannon, tlie besieged con- 
tinued to defend ttiemselves with the same firm- 
ness. They were summoned to suiTeiider; hut 
they showed a rjortin upon one of the battlements* 
fijtimatiiig that they preferred death to any terms. 
The Turks stormed the place three times in one 
day, ami were repulsed wilh the loss of eight 
thousand men. The besieged, in pro])orti(m to 
the reiterated attacks, opposed a more vigorous 
defence. Such acts of heroism chilling the con- , 
rage of the besiegers, they abandoned the un- 
dertaking : but their rear was briskly charged in 
the retreat, and the principal part of tlieir bag- 
gage taken. 

SoBiESKi, having penetrated into Moravia, 
appeared bclore the fortress of Nemez. The 
place had been aliandoned: but at this juncture, 
a small band of Moravian chasseurs, consisting 
of no more than eighteen, hud been by accident 
attracted thither. These brave men drew up 
the bridges, shut the gates, and peremptorily re- 
iused to surrender. The Poloiinese, who were 
ignorant both of the nuirber and state of tlie 
ganison, cannonaded the jdace duribg/our days. 
'Aiie chasseurs defended themselves with vigour. 
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killed a vast number of the besmcfers, and amous' 
others the principal ollicer ot' artillery, ''riie 
fifth day, fimliu" ten of their coninnh s dea.f 
and three disabled, they capitulated, ami ob- 
tained j)ermission for the garrison to witlidrav^r 
to whatever place tliey chose. Tlie gate was 
the!i opened, and discovered six men niarchiug 
out, V. it li three otliers borne upon liieir shoul- 
ders. Sobieski tavne<l pale at this sight, and his 
fir'll seiuimeut was unworthy of hLu;- ' he detet- 
mined to hasjg tiicse brave nien, and gave orden 
for that purpose: but Ibrtiuiatelv f.»r l.i- iiouo»i!, 
being reminded of hU engagemeiit, lie se.;i lUcin 
away vvitli apjdause. 

• Count Saxk, the hero nijoni I'ranee vet 
lioinnns with its regret, happened, in tiie yCiU 
170j, to be al tin: tily of beoi{>nrg, wailing stM 
an escort to acrojnpaiiy him to Warsaw, wiieie 
the court then was. Having learnt that there 
was a truce betweeu the Saxon troops and tiie 
coiithderates, he wished to avail liiinseif of this 
iulcrvat; and toward the emi of January, (putted 
the with a few ollieers and men. He 

sicipjied at a snrali inn in the viliage of CraLo.it/, 
with an intention of passing the niglit: not hci-ti: 
;iware tiiat the truce liad been brokei), aiid th .t 
the roLaiders we:e iufonued of his depaulure. 
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ind intended to carry him off. They oven dis- 
patdied to this village oiglil hundred ciivalrY: 
expecting also to find there marshal count Fle- 
ming, wlio had taken the same route. 

Count Saxe was about to seat himself at tabic, 
when h(' was informed that a great iniinber of 
horsemen liad entered the village, and that they 
apj)oared to he advancing toward tin* liousc 
where he then was. On receiving thi-^ intclli- 
g(aua‘, he instantly made the nec(\ssarv disposi” 
lions for his defence. S<'eing that it was not 
])ossihle to guard, with only eighteen persons, 
llie 'whole oi‘ (he premises, which lay scattered, 
he ahandoncfl (he court and the ground-fjp^r, 
liud betook himself to the upper part of the 
iiouse : placing two or three men in each eham- 
h( 1', with orders to bore holes in tlu' lloors, that 
tliey might be. able to fire upon wlioevcr sliould 
e:iler below; and finding that lie could atibrd 
some relief to those in the house by means of 
tlie stable, be ])o.sled liimseif in the latter spot 
witb the re.^t of his people. 

'niese dispositions were scarcely made, wlu ii 
t he attack coinmenred. The doors of the ground-' 
floor were first forced open : but the rooms 
being ail lo'w, tile count’s p<»op]e were alile to 
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every one of those m lio first entered was instantly 
killed; Tlie Pcdaiuiers, supposing tin's part of 
the house full ()f the counts people, and thmk- 
ing the upper stories might be forced witli less 
(lifiiculty, abandoned this quurter, and scaled the 
windows of tlje chambers which they tliscovered 
to be empty, in order by this means to come at 
those which were guarded. This rnanceuvre em- 
barrusse<l the count, because it was impossible 
to })rovent it. He suffered I hem however to as- 
cend. He then resolved to mount himself, and 
^ enter the chambers after them sword in liaiid, 
accompanied by a few brave othcers: thus hoping 
to astonish the enemy by a vigorous charge, 
which iuiglit produce the haj)))iest eifect, espe- 
cially in the middle of a dark night ; a time 
when courage supplies the place of numbers, 
wliich are then always thought greater than they 
are in reality. A nmsket-shot w hich the count 
now received in his thigh, <lid not prevent him 
from making this attack* lie threw himself into 
tlie first chamber, wdiit h was already filled with 
the enemy : all of them who did not esca]>e by 
the windows, were immediately put to <!eatli. 
The Polanders made a second attempt, which 
suc^ded no better, and tliey w^ere compelled 
to Retire. They then determined to blockade 
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the, houfje till day-light. The count instantly 
perceived their design : and while lie was medi- 
tating the means of escape, an officer advanced 
to suiniiion liim to surrender; threatening, in 
case of refusal, to set fire not only to tlie house 
hut to the whole village. He ordered the officer 
to Hitire ; and on his refusing to do so, fired on 
him, and killed him on the spot. The Polan- 
ders sent a Dominican friar with a second sum- 
mons, who met witli a similar fate. 

The count then assembling his peoples “ You 
sec,” said he, “ that we cun hope for no cpiarter; 
to save our lives therefore, we must force pur 
wav through the enemy sw ord in hand. They 
are dispersed in small posts; the bulk of their 
f4>rce is at a distance : let us avail ourselves of 
tile darkness, to gain the woods which lie enn- 
liguous to the village. If w^c should fall in with 
one of tlieir out-posts, we must instantly pul 
tljein to tiie sword. Let us depart.’' They then 
left tile house, to the number of fourteen persons. 
They had proceeded a very short distance, befoi^ 
they found one of the eneaiy's guard; who, 
tliiiikiug liimself secure from all alarm, had com- 
posed himself to sleep. How indeed could it 
have been supposed that such a handful of men 
\youId lake a resolution so daring I Nothing 
F2 
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surely but fluif anb nl attacluncut to life vvImVIi 
is inherent in llir breast of every one, eoiiM 
prompt in so (!( ^perale a measure. The rount/s 
people dispatched the slecpiniij man before lie 
could utter a word ; and afterward proceeded in 
safety to Sendoniir, wliere they found a J:?a\oii 
jj^arrison. 

Soon after the battle of Molhvitz, fought in 
April 1741, the kiu^^ of Prussia ordered one of 
bis rjjeiH rals, with a bcwly of men, to olksei ve the 
pifsition of tlje eneui^. On his way he met a 
patrol of some hundred hussars, whom he at- 
tacked and dispersed. Ilavins: j)ursued them to 
the entrance of a dehle, ami pereeivinir that 
tlu'v halted and faced iifunit, lie halter! likewise*, 
and sullerod their fiuiikers to liarass hiiti ronsi- 
denddv. Zieteii, who w^as in the detachmeiif, 
cf|ually enras^ed at the .sudden inaetix ity of hi.v 
.commander and at the audacity ol‘ the Aiistrian , 
was no lon^2[er able to contain himself, lb* 
pushed forward, and cried out : “ Colonel, will 
you not put the^ fellows to lli^ht 1”^-“ VViiy 
c?ojft you do it yourselfV^ answered the otlier, 

since yon ^'^0 bold? Arc you not at the 
head of your^^juadrori?*' — “With all my heart,” 
said Zit tell, pr(ivi<*ecl you wUl Su)>n(jvt me.” 

rave.tbe word tc; ir, 
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and fallin!^ on the enemy, drove tliem into the 
<K‘fiIc, and pursued them far beyond it, fully 
persuaded that the colonel had kept the position 
in wliicJi he had left Jiiin. At length, perceiving 
reinforcements pt)uring in on every side against 
liiin, Jie began to tliiuk of making a retreat; 
and conceived he had iiotliing to risk, as lie de- 
jn^nded on linding the colonel at the entrance of 
the defile. That officer however was no longer 
tliere; he ha<l basely relived to a neighbouring 
village', wiiboul feeling the least concernibr Zie- 
ten, or the .srjuadroii under him. The latter," 
now sensible of bis commander's perfidy and his 
own danger, w^as indebted for his safety merely 
to his presence of mind ami intrepidity. lie 
called buck his bankers; closed the ranks; and 
wlnle a jiart of his troops passed tlie defile, 
charged the enemy (who had not yet collected 
tiieir forces) 'at the liead of tlic rest, and gained 
sntheient time and ground to make good Ids re-^ 
treat. It is worthy of remark, that he did not 
lose a single man, and carried away every oueof 
the prisoners he had taken. 

MAKCi VRET DE ValOIS, having encamped 
her little army before Villenewve, ordered a 
party of her i^oldiers to carry Cieutat under the 
>\ alls of the town, and put him to death if his 
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son, who comiTianded in tlial place, did not 
open the gates to lier. The father, hearing thi'? 
cruel alternative offered to his son, cxclairacd 
loudly : “ Think on the duty which you owe to 
,God and your sovereign. If I were cajiable of 
advising you to give up the place you are en- 
trusted to keep, I should be a traitor and a 
coward, and an enemy to your honour.” The 
guards, on hearing this, were ready to perform 
the cruel orders wJiicIi they had received ; when 
young Cieutttt waved his hand to them: the gate 
was opened ; he rushed out with three or four 
persons, and pretended to parley with tlie sol- 
diers: then drawing his sword with great fury, 
fell' upon those who were holding their naked 
weapons over his father's head ; and being se- 
conded by his garrison, put them to flight, and re- 
turned into the town, taking his father with him. 

Nor is it in great and brilliant emergencies 
alone that intrepidity can be discovered. The 
temper and disposition of mind which produces 
and -accompanies this virtue, may be exercised 
j<i(lifft?rcnt!y on <|jg/pai^ioiis of inferior or of striking 
importance, and ^)y characters the most humble 
Oi the most exaltell. — David Gam, a Welsh cap- 
tain, sent by Henry the Fifth to recoiuioilre the 
French arjny before the of Agincouit 
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(when their force amounted to more than six 
times that of tlie Englishy*, reported only that 
there were enough to be kille<(, enough to be 
taken prisoners, and enough to run away/’ — 
Charles the Twelfth, at the siege ^fjCopciihageh 
(his first military operation), hearing a general 
discharge of muskets loaded with ball, asked one 
of his olVicers what the whistling tliat he heard 
meant? ** 11 is the noise of buJ/ets,” said the 
ofiicer, “ 'which are fired against your ma jesty.'' 

Very well," replied the king ; “ this shall 
henceforth be my music." — (ieorge the Se- 
cond, of EngliJHtl, coming one day to the coun- 
cil later than usual, duringtiie rebellion in 1745, 
and having asked the subject of their deliberations, 
was told that they had been taking measures to 
ensure the safety of his majesty’s j)erson. “ l\ike 
care of yourselves^ gentlemen," replied this in- 
trepid and excellent prince ; “ as for me, I am 
determined to die king of England!’' — When tlie 
British and American armies were near each 
other in the neighbourhood of GermaurXown, 
five Hessian soldiers, who had straggled into die 
woods and lost their way, were met by an IiLh- 
man who was a private in the American army. 

• A short acedun^ of this glorious bunle is ^Iven iu 
Letter xxxiv, (vil;;?}. 

V At 
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Ue immediately present 0(1 Iiis piece, and ordered 
them to surrender; and tliev, surprisofl by his 
hitrepidityf and supposing that lie jinist certainly 
be supported by a p'dvty^ threw down their 
arms.— in the German war, an EMi;/is/i (irmn- 
mer having wandered from his camp, and a})- 
pro-aciiing too near to the enemy's lines, was 
seized and brought before , the French coni- 
inander, on si: pirion of being a spy disguised in 
a drummer’s unirorin. On being advcd by tin* 
general wlio lie was, he answered, “ A driini- 
iner in the Englisli service.” This not being In'- 
lieved, a drum was sent for, and he was de- 
sired to beat a inarch; which he accordingly 
did,* to remove the Frenchman’s siis]>icioa. He 
was then told to heat a retreat. ‘^A retreat!" 
said he; “ there fs no snch beat known in the 
English service.” The French othcer wasso w« 11 
pleased with tliis reply, that he dismissed liis 
j^ri^onev; and wrote to his general, commending 
his intrepifl beliaviour. 

In one of the engagements during the Se>eii 
Years’ W ar, ii happened that a corps in the king 
of Frnssia’s ser\ice found its progress impeded 
by a dyke so narrow, that only three men abreast 
could march along it. At the moment in w iiieli 
they were about to advance, tliey [lerceiv t*d at 
the further end, two pieces of cannon which tlie 
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enemy wore pointing down tlie d>kc. They 
halted in contequei.ci; of this obstacle ; when a 
private music' ei-r cried out, “ It is of little con- 
sequeiicc whether I Jive or not, or in wiiat luan- 
ner I die;" and rusJimg into the dyke, ran u]) 
to the artillery-men, shot one of them dead, 
knocked down a second with the butt-end of his 
j)iece, wljich having broken, he attacked the 
rest with the fragment, and forced them to 
abandon their cannon. Three of his comrades 
joined and supjtorted him ; tiie cannon were 
s])ikcd and dismounted ; and the column passed 
the dyke, and proceeded to the attack of the rc-^ 
doubt. 

Many imagine that certain characters 
favourites of kortmie; and that t^se 
in every thing llu v undertake, not so iniicil from 
their own good conduct, as from the influence of 
a lucky chance which attends all thrfr actions. 
They perceive in such favoured persons some- 
thing more wonderful, and even divine, than in 
those whose measures are the result only of rea- 
son and prndeijce ; but the intimate connexion 
wliich there is betwixt good conduct and goocj 
fortune, is what tliey do not discern. It has 
been M cll observed, tliat ‘‘ a knowledge of the 
iniUtary art is essential to a virtuous and brave 
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citizen, as to a king, who should be tiie defender 
as we]J as the father of his people. This however 
h not of itself snihcient; he ought to he success* 
ful in his enterprises. But great and perfect 
skill in any art or science are the only means by 
which success can be ensured/' 

Good-fortune, says Polybius, is equally 
open to every one : but tliey are only generals 
endued with prudence, dixriniiiiatioii, and for- 
titude, whom we must consider as favourites of 
the Gods. When any, from weakness of intellect, 
want of knowledge and experience, or through 
inaltenlion, fail to perceive the various principles 
and tendencies of an at tkn), they ccinnionly 
as^be to the immediate iiiterpc^ilion of Heaven 
or the favour of Fortune, the success which was 
owing to the result of united wisdom and saga- 
city. 

It is beyond all disputt*, that no modern ge- 
neral ever obtained greater victories in the field 
than the diikc of Marlborough j yet his conduct 
has U*"eu much less praisfed than his good-fotiune^ 
--^As I may not perhaps liave a better opportu- 
nity, I will conclude this Letter with some ac- 
count of tiiis greatest military genius that our (or 
perhaps any other) cc.iintry ever pro Uiced. 

Hls wonderful success at Blenheim and at Ra- 
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milies has been attributed to the injudicious ar- 
lanircniciits of tJie ereiiiy. But if the enemy 
coniiiiitted errors, Marlborough's genius instantly 
suggested the best way to take advantage of 
them. 

This rfyj^oning of his detractors, however, will 
not hold, in the battle of Malplaquet. There 
Villars, one of the ablest officers that France ever 
possessed, had taken a position, naturalJy very 
strong, but which he made more so by every 
possible assistance from art. This post Marlbo- 
rough attacked, and, after a dreadful conftict 
and carnage, carried : the fall of Mons, and tlie 
close of the campaign, were the rew ard of his 
exertions. 

His predicting his success, at the celebrated 
battle of Oudenarde, at a moment when those 
about his person had scarcely obse rved the 
action to be begun, is a wonderful proof how 
much he possessed a knowledge of men, as well 
as of war. As Marlborough a])proaclied to the 
town, some officers were returning from the ad- 
vanced guard of the army, to demand fresh* in- 
structions. He desired them to wait a little ; 
and, after proceeding forward some lime, he 
called tlu'in all together, and sent them on to 
tlie head of the army, w ith orders to press the 
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enemy as much as ]M)ssible ; ad<ling, witli looksf 
of confidence, “1 see the enemy cannot stand ; 
they must go off, they must go ofi.” 

Marlborough s know iodge of the distract 
tions in tJie enemy’s councils, his unexpected ap- 
pearance on tlie banks of tin* Scheldt, and his 
confident attempt to cross that river in the face 
of so mmioroiis an army; these causes, joined to 
his admirable ccmp-(Vml^, by which he at once 
saw wliat Uie enemy had prepared, and were ca- 
pable of performing, enabled him to })redict, so 
early in the action, the final issue of the business. 
— On the whole, an uninterrupted course of sue* 
c;jDss through many years can never bo, willi any 
justice, attributed to fortune or chance f. 

Marlborough s enemies at home have even 
gone so far as to assert, that he was not fond of 
ex|)osing his person ; wliile others again, with 
singular inconsistency, accused him of delighting 


* See Letter xxiii. (Vo1!2.) 

I Ar7’ER.,. the victory of Newinde in a French 
rcfu<yee in kiii^ WilliaiiTs army, to flatter his majesty 
and lessen the glory of marshal Luxembourg, insisted 
very much on tlie marshaFs good-fortune, without men- 
tioning his military talents. “ Hold your tongue, sir,” 
replied the king nobly; “ he has been too long a lucky 
general, to be nothing but a lucky general.” 
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in war. The trr.lh seems to have been, that 
Marlborough possessed an excellent understand- 
ing, qualifying him at once for the camp and 
the cabinet; an irresistible muuner, and an ad- 
dress which rendered iiiankiiid pleased w ith I hem- 
selves He had the appearance, perhaps the 


■* “ Of all the men that ever I knew in tny life (and I 
knew him extremely well),” says lord Chestcriicid, in 
drawing his p^'rsonal character, “ the late duke of Alarl- 
borough possessed the graces in tlie liighest degree, not 
to say engrossed them : and iiuked he got llic* most by 
them; for I -will venture (contrary to the custom of pro- 
found historians, who always assign deep causes for great 
events) to ascribe the better half of tlie duke of Alarlbo- 
rough’s greatness and riches to tliose graces. His figure 
was beautiful ; but his manner was irresistible, by either 
man or woman. He gained whomever Jic had a mind 
to gain ; and he had a mind to gain every body, because 
he knew that every body was more or less worth gain- 
ing. Though his power, as minister and general, made 
him many political and party enemies, it did not make 
liim a single personal one ; and the very people who 
would gladly Iiave displaced, disgraced, and perhaps at- 
tainted, the duke of Marlborough, at the same time 
loved Mr. Churchill (his family-name). He had woiTnd 
up and turned his whole machine to please and engage. 
ITehe.d an inimitable sweetness and gentleness in liis coun- 
tenance, a tenderness in liis manner of speaking, a grace- 
ful dignity in every motion, and an universal and minute 
ii ‘ t i' I ’-‘■'St tl.'; c-'c' ■ no: s'I'I V llie 
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si^bstvuicc, of modesty, combined with ease and 
dignity. He reconciled mankind to liis fame, by 
his aj>parcnt indillVrence about it; ami by at- 
fucking them in general through their vanity, 
they were wiJhng to return the praise he had be- 
stowed, A reraai'kable proof of this, \Yds llie 
extreme care he took, on all occasions, to as- 
cribe the credit of his operations to the advice of 

least person. It was by this engaging graceful manner 
that he was enabled, during all his wars, to connect the 
various and jarring powers of the grand alliance, and to 
carry them on to the main object of the war, notwitli- 
•tanding their private and separate views, jealousies, aiid 
wrong-hcadedness. Whatever court he went to (and he 
was often obliged to go himself to some restive and rc» 
fractory ones), lie as constantly prevailed, and brought 
them into his measures. The pensionary Heinsias, a ve- 
nerable old minister, grown grey in business, and who 
had governed the republic of the United Provinces for 
more than forty years, was absolutely governed by the 
duke of Marlborough, as that republic, feels to this day. 
He was always cool, and nobody ever obser\’'ed the least 
variation in his countenance: he could refuse more grace- 
fully than otlier people could grant ; and those who went 
away from him the most dissatisfied as to the substance of 
their business, were yet personally charmed with Iiim, and 
in some degree comforted by his manner. Yet with ^all 
his gentleness and gracefulness, no man living was more 
consciout of his situation, or maintained his dignity bet- 
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prince Eugene ; whose vanity was so mucli flat- 
tcred by llic seeming deference of Marlborough, 
tliat the latter, by affecting to consult Eugene, 
was sure to govern him on every point. 

He was pericclJy master of his t€m])er\ and 
never suffered his passions or .emotions to dis- 
cover tJieinselves by any outward demonstrations. 
Ills courage was of the calm and steady hind. 
Oil one occasion only, as we read in his historian 
Ciiuningham, it was roused to a degree of fury. 
On the most critical and trying emergencies he 
was cool and collected; and more than once, by 
presence of mind and quickness of invention, he 
extricated himself from the greatest and most 
immuieat dangers. 

Hn b reported to have frefiuenlly said, that 
lie was always imeusy while the enemy were at a 
distance: and that he wished to go nearer to 
tliem, that he might learn what they were doing. 

Marlborough lived in unforlimate times. 
Political dissensions were then carried on with 
such violence, and to such lieights, that it was 
impossible his conduct could escape severe cen- 
sure, from^ne or other of the parties by which 
England was tiien convulse<l and alternately go- 

• A trivial example on thia point is given below, at 
the conclusion of Letter xvi. 
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vemed; and he was too closely comiecled with 
both parlies, to l)e able loiif; to keep on good 
terms with either of them, ifence his conduct, 
both public and private, military and political, 
has been so variously represented by writers in 
o])j»osit(i interests^., 

The example of Marlborough is the more 
alliuiii" t() a young oflicer, as lie ros.e from an 
ensign’s commission t(» the highest rank ajid emi- 
nence by his merit alone, unassisted by either 
riches or patronage. 1 believe you have ‘never 
seen the noble palace bnilt for lihu at rlie na- 
tional expense, at Woodstodv near Ovlbrd ; and 
settled Oil him and his lieirs, a large estate, 
by parlianieiit. At some <ii;4aiiee in front of the 
bouse is a bekuitit’ul jiillar, eixM ted to his me- 
mory by Iiis widow, the |;ed.estal of which is 
cased with white marble, having on three of its 
faces, engraved at fill! length, the several acts 
of parliament that w^ere passed for different lio- 
norary and pecuniary grants to the duke, and 
bis lieirs in the female liiie (as his only son died 
in childiiood). On the face toward the liouse 
is a magnificent inscription, wliich T shall pre- 
sent to you not less for its splendour of style 
than as a literary curiosity, it being known to 
have proceeded iVom tlie pen of' tl;<‘ 
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]))islicd statesman and philosopher Bolingbroke, 
llie friend of Pope ; 

The Castle of Blenheim, dedicated by Queen Anne, 
in the Fourth Year of her Reign, 
in tlie Year of the Christian' ^ra One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Five, 

a Monument designed to perpetuate the Memory of the 
Signal Victory 

obtained over the French and Bavarians, 
near the Village of Blenheim, 
on the Banks of the Danube, 
by John Duke of Marlborough, 
the Hero not only of His Nation but His Age, 
Whose Glory was equal in the Council and in the Field ; 
Who by Wisdom, Justice, Candour, and Address, 
reconciled various and even opposite Interests ; 
acquired an Influence which no Rank, no Authority, can 
give, 

any Force but that of Superior Virtue* ; 
Became the fixed important Centre 
which united in one Common Cause 
the principal States of Europe : 

Who by Military Knowledge and Irresistible Valour, 
in a long Series of Uninterrupted Triumphs, 
broke the Power of France, 
when raised the highest, when exerted the most, • 


* Is this sentence complete, or is some such word as 
Jritrvy Wanting ? The marble bears no appearance of 
having been defaced here, and the points are not easily 
distinguishable at such a height from the ground. 
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rescued the Em pike from DesoJaiion, 
asserted and confirmed the Liberties of Eunopi:, 

Philip, a Grandson of the House of Francf, united 
to tlie Intcrestsj directed by the Policy, supported by the 
Arms, of that Crown, was placed on the 1‘hronc of 
Spain. King William the Third beheld this formidable 
Union of two Great and once Rival Moiiarcliles. At 
rlic End of a Life spent in defending the Liberties of 
Euiior;;, he saw them in the greatest Danger. He pro- 
vided for their Security in the most clFectual Manner : 
he took the Duke of Marlborough into his Service. 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the States General of the United Provinces. 

The Duke contracted several Alliances before the 
Death of King William. He confirmed and improved 
these, He contracted others, after the Accession of Queen 
Anne ; and reunited the Confederacy, which had been 
dissolved at the End of a former War, in a strict and 
firmer J^eague. 

Captain General and Commander in Chief 
of the Forces of Grfat Britaiji. 

The Duke led t« the. Field the Army Of the Allies. 
He took with surprising Rapidity Venlo, Ruremonde, 
Stevenswaert, Liege. He extended and secured the 
Frontiers of the Dutch. The Eneitues whom He found 
insulting at the Gates of Nimeguen,; Were driven to ^eck 
for ffielter behind their Lines. He forced Bo n n e, Piu r, 
Limbouro. In another Campaign He opened the Con - 
munication of the Rhine as well as the Maes. He added 
all the Country between these Rivers to His former Con- 
quests. The Anns of France, favoured by the Del'ec- 
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ti6B of the Elector of Bavaria, penetrated into the 
Hcnrt of the Empire. This mighty Body lay eicposed to 
immediate Ruin. In that memorable Crisis the Duke of 
Marlborough led His Troops with unexampled Cele- 
rity, Secresy^ Order, from the Ocean td theI>ANunR. 
He saw, He attacked, nor stopped but to. conquer, tbe 
Enemy. Ele forced the Bavarians, sustained by the 
French, in their strong Intrenchments at Sctiellenbero. 
He passed the Danube. A second Royal Army, com* 
posed of the best Troops of France, was sent to rein- 
ff)rce the first. That of the Confederates was divided. 
With one Part of it thp Siege of Imgolstadt was car- 
ried on. With t}>e other the Duke gave Bottle to thi 
United Strength of France and Bavaria. On the Se- 
cond Day of August, One 'Fhousand Seven Hundred and 
Tour, He gained a more glorious Vicory than tlie His- 
tories of any Age can boast. ‘The Heaps of Slain were 
dreadful Proofs of His Valour: a Marshal of France, 
whole Legions of French, His Prisoners, proclaimed 
His Mercy. Bavaria was subdued. Ra7iskon, Auos- 
BouRG, Ulm, Memingiien, all the Usurpations of the 
Tnemy, were recovered. The Liberty of , e Diet, the 
Peace of the Empire, were restored. From the Danubs; 
the Duke turned His victorious Arms towards the Rhine 
and the Moselle. Landau, Trieves, Traerbagh, 
were taken. In the Pourse of one Campaign, the very 
Nature Of the War was changed. The Invaders of other 
Mates were reduced to defend their own. The Frontier 
t)f France was exposed in its weakest Part to the Eflbrts 
of the Allies, 

That He might improve this Advantage, that He might 
.JMiak the Sum of Things to a speedy Duke* 

Q 2 
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of Marlborough led His Troops early In the foilo'wiiij::;' 
Year once more to the Moski.le. They whom He had 
saved but a few Months before, neglected to second 
Him now. They who might have been His Companionff 
in Conquest, refused to join Hin). Wlieii He saw th« 
generous Designs He had forrped, frustrated by private 
Interest, by Pique, by Jealousy, He returned with Speed 
to the Maes. He returned, and Fortune and Victory 
returned with Him. Liege was relieved, Huy retaken, 
‘rhe Fre.\ch, who here pressed the Army of the States 
General with superior Numbers, retired behind In- 
trenchments which they deemed impregnable. The Duke 
forced these Intrencliments with inconsiderable Loss,, 
on the Seventh Day of July,. One Thousand Seven Hun- 
dred and Five. He defeated a great Part of the Army 
wliich defended tliem : the Rest escaped by. a precipitate 
, Retreat. If Advantages proportionable to this Success 
were not immediately obtained, let the Failure be as- 
cribed to tliat Misfortune which attends most Confede- 
racies; a Division of Opinions wliere One alone should 
judge, a Division of .Powers, where One alone should 
Command. TJie Disappointment .itself did Honour to 
the Duke. It became the Wonder of Mankind how He 
could do so much, under those Restraints which had 
huidt red Him from doing more* 

Powers move a])solutc* were given Him afterwards. 
Il'he. Increase of His Powers multiplied His Victories. At 
the Opening of the next Campaign, wlien all His Army 
was not yet assembied, when it was hardly known that 
He had talcen the Field, the Noise of His 'rriumphs wan 
hearxl over Fur ope. On the Twelfth Day of May, One 
'Phousand Seyen Hundred and He attacked the 
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Trkncm at Ramelmeb. In the Space of Two Houri 
♦ heir whole Army was put to Flight. The Vigour anrf 
C'ojiduct with which Pie improved this Success, were 
f .pial to those w'ith which He gained it. Louvain, Brus- 
sels, Malines, Liere, Ghent, Oudenarde, Ant- 
werp, Damme, Bruges, CouRTRAV, surrendered. O*- 
Tr.ND, Menin, Dendermonde, Aeth, were taken. 
Brarant and Flanders were recovered. Places which 
had resisted the greatest Generals for MoAthSj for Years, 
Provinces disi^uted for Ages, were the ConL|uests of a 
Summer. 

Nor was the Duke content to triumph alone. Solici- 
tous for tlie General Interest, Mis Care extended to the 
renivitess Scenes of the War. He chose to lessen His own 
Army, that He might enable the I.eaders of other Ar- 
mies to conquer. To this it must be ascribed that Turin 
was relieved, the Duke of Savoy reinstated, the French 
driven with Confusion out of Italy. 

These Victories gave the Confederates an Oppor- 
tunity of carrying the War on every Side into tlic Do- 
minions of France. But She continued to enjoy a 
Rind of peaceful Neutrality in Germany. From I rALr 
Siic was once alarmed, and had no more to fear. The 
entire Reduction of this Power, whose Ambition had 
caused, whose Strength supported, tht War, seemed re- 
served to Him alone Who had so triumphantly begun 
the Glorious Work. 

'Mic Barrier of France on the Side of the l.ow 
Countries had been forming for more than Half a 
C'ciitiiry. What Art, Power, Fxpcnce, could do, Iiad 
been done, to render it impenetrable. Yet here She was 
most exposed, for here the Duke of Marie uuol^rTW 
-iki'catened to attack Pier. 
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To cover what they had gained by Surprise, or had 
Iwcn yielded to them by Treachery, the Frki!jch marched 
to the Banks of the Schelde. At their Head were the 
princes of the Blood, and their most, fortunate General 
theDuke of Vendome. Thus‘ commanded, thus posted, 
they hoped to check the Victor in His Course. Vain 
were their Hopes* The Duke of Marlborough passed 
the River in their Sight*. He defeated their whole Army. 
The Approach of Night concealed, the Proximity of 
Ghent favoured, their Flight. They neglected Nothing 
to repair their Loss, to defend their Frontier. New Gc- 
i>crals,new Armies, appeared in the Netherlands. All 
contributed to enhance the Glory, None were able to 
retard the Progress, of the Confederate Army. 

Lisle, the Bulwark of this Barrier, was besieged. A 
i^umerous Garrison, and a Marshal of Franck, defended 
the Place. Prince Eugene of Savoy commanded, the 
Duke of Marlborough covered and sustained, the 
Siege. The Rivers were seized, and the Communication 
with Holland interrupted. I’he Duke opened new 
Ctimmunicatlons, with great Labour and greater Art. 
*rhroiigh Countries overrun by the Enemy, the necessary 
‘Convoys arrived in Safety. One only was attacked: 
the Troops which attacked it were beat. The Defence 
of Lisle was animated by Assurances of Relief. The 
French assembled all their Forces: they marched to- 
wards the Town. The Duke of Marlborough offered 
them Battle, without suspending the Siege: they aban- 
doned the Enterprise. I'bey came to «ave the Town: 
they were Spectators of its Fall. 

]^om this Conquest the Duke hastened to others. 

Posts taken by the Enemy on the Schelde were 
Surprised. That River was paase^ the wcond Tirac*; 
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«otwltlistan<lmg the great Preparations msule to prevent 
it, without Oppoi»ition. Bnussst-s, besieged by the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, was relieved. Ghent surrendered to 
the Duke in the Middle of a Winter remarkably severe. 
.An Army little mf^ior to His owa marched out of the 
Place. 

As soon as the Season of the Year permitted Him to 
open another Campaign, the Duke besieged and took 
Tourkay. Ho invested Mons. Near this City the 
French Army, covered by thick Woods, defended by 
treble Intrenchmen!^, waited to molest^ nor presumed 
to olTer Battle. Even thl:; was not attempted by them 
with Impunity. On the Last Day of August, One Thou-^ 
sand Seven Hundred and Nine, the Duke attacked them 
in their C'jimp. All was cmployrtl, Nothing availed, 
against the Resolution of Such a General, agaiiist the 
Fury of Such Troops. The Battle was bloody; the 
Event decisive. I'he Woods were pierced ; the Forti- 
ficaiions trampled down: the Enemy fled: the Town 
was taken. 

Dowav, Bethunf, Aikk, St. Venant, Bouchain, 
underwent the same Fate in 'Bwo succeeding Years. 
U'heir vigorous Resistance could not save them. The 
Army of France durst not attempt to relieve them : it 
seemed reserved to defend the Capital of the Monarchy. 

The Prospect of this Extreme Distress was neither dis- 
tant nor dubious. 'I'he French acknowledged their 
CoNt^uEROR and sued for Peace. 

’•I hcse are the Actions of the Duke of Mari.bop.oucu; 
performed in the Compass of Few Years, 

9«ifliv.iejit lo adorn the Anmdf of Ages, 

a 4 
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The Admiration of Other Nations 
will be conveyed to Latest Posterity 
|n the Histories even of the Enemies of Britain. 
The Sense which the British Nation had 
of His transcendant Merit 
was expressed 

in the most solemn, most effectual, most durable, Manner. 

TJie Acts of Parliament inscribed on this Pillar 
shall stand as long as the British Name and Language 
last. 

Illustrious Alonuments 
of Marlborough’s Glory 
and 

of Britain’s Gratitude. 
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LETTER V. 

ON FIRMNP^SS. 

FIRMNESS, that first eflect of ^ToaliiciLs 
(►i* soul, is a virtuo which directs us and sustains 
us in tlio most tryiiij; situations of our lives; it 
e.nabh^s ns to look unniovecl upon events the 
most critical, and on death itself. 

I YiKLD myself to every chance,*' said 
Cesar, to those w ho exhorted him not to expose 
himself to llie rage of his enemies: ‘‘ If I must 
<!ie to-morrow, be it so ! — it w ill not be because I 
seek death; and 1 sliall not avoid it from my 
repugnance to submit to it : it is for tlie Clods to 
fix the time of ray death; but the manner \\\ 
which 1 meet it, is in my own power. If the 
finds ordain the dreams of Calphurjiia% it is 
not that 1 may seek to preserve my life, but that 
1 inayj)repare for death; I am full of da^s and 
of glory; what has not Cesar performed with 
honoiu' equal to any of the ancient heroes? 

His wife, who had been alarmed by dreams, re- 
specting hh safety. 
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(’o.scir yet lives, but Cesar is always prepared to 
die/' 

When an attempt was once made to binder 
Pompey embarking during a violent tem- 
pest ; “It is necessary,” said he, “ that 1 should 
depart; but it is not necessary that I should 
live.” 

Princj: EuciENE, having made himself mas- 
ter of the city of Milan, sent a suiinnons to the 
nrdr<iiiis I)<' la Fioride, comniandaiit of tlie cita- 
del, lljreateniiig to refuse hi-n all (juartcr if he 
did not surrender in Ibur-and-tweiify hours. 

I have defended,” unsw ered tliis intrepid war- 
rior, “ twenty-four places for the kings of Spain 
iny masters, and I shall be proud to lose my life 
in the breach of the tweiitv-fifih.” 

Bet it is not suflicieut that an otiicer be firm 
anrl iiilrcpid in presence of the enemy; there are 
-occasions in which foititude is yet more necesr- 
sary, and may acquire him greater credit: these 
arc in councils of war ; and in cases of delihera- 
tioii on the safety of a town, a corps, and 
sometimes of an. army. It may perhaps require 
the firmness of only a single resolute character, in 
an assen!])Iy enlerlaining a multitude of discor- 
dant t>pinions, to im'servc a stjttc from the (iis- 
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grace into wliicli their imprudent counsel is 
about to plunge it. 

The Turks, having made themselves masters 
of Sbarras, laid siege to IVenibauIa. The no- 
bility resident in the environs, who had taken 
refuge in the fortress, on seeing tJie iniiniueiire 
of the danger, and not being informed of the 
succours which were approaching, connnuni- 
cated their fears to the garrison, and delcj Jiiined 
to deliver up the jilace. 

TJic wife of the governor, having privately 
heard the resolution they had ju4, taken, went 
to the breach, to inform her husband of what 
had passed. Clirosouowski instantly flew to the 
council. “ It is yet luicertain/' said he, “ whe^ 
thor the enemy will master us ; but this is cer- 
tain, that if you persist in your dastardly resolu- 
tion, I will burn every one of you alive in tliis 
luill. The soldiers are at tliis moment at tlie 
doors, and tlve torches lighted, ready to execute 
my orders.” This firmness had tlie desired cl- 
fect, and they continued to defend themselves 
with the utmost fortitude. The l^irks, on their 
side, redoubled their efforts. Rcpulkd in four 
assaults, tliey were now meditating a fiftb^v 
Chrosonowski himself appeared alarmed; wheu^ 
ins wife, mistaking this disquietude for wcaknesi^. 
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prcsenM to Jiiiii two poiimnh: If tim ^nr- 
reuderest/' said she to him fiercely, oue of these 
.siiall he against tliy life, and the (»flier against 
my own.’" At that instant the Polish anny ar*^ 
dved, and eonipclled the raising of tlie sieg(\ 

The bloody defeat of the Homans at Canrue, 
threw the ril\ of Koine into the deepest roiisler- 
nation and des})air. Seipio learnt that a great 
nuniherof citizens of the first rank, and many of 
the senators, wlio had escaped the (diains of tlie 
Carthaginians, were assembled under one Me- 
telhis, and had formed the design of aiiandoning 
mit only the town, hut Italy. He luistened to the 
spot, .followed by a few friends. On entering 
the assembly, he drew his sword: “ f swear,’" 
said he, “ that 1 will never abai: Ion the rej)ub- 
lic, nor will sufl’er aiiy of its citizens to aban- 
don it." Then addressing himself to the master 
df tlio house wliere they w^erc assembled : “ It is 
necessary tliat yon, and all those now here, take 
the same oath, or I will pttte\^»ry one of you to 
<{eath." To this firmness of Scr^iio, Rome and 
Italy owed their safety. 

Holland, under circunistnnres as fleplor- 
able, was ecjually indebted to two of its citizens, 
J.ous XIV. had made himself master of Naar- 
ckn, Voorden, and Oiidcwatcr. The rapidity 
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!i;s ^!onf]nests, his near approach, wnd the 
inipossif>i!ity of receiving succours, determined 
t'he magistrates of Ajusterdain to send the keys 
to the (’on^pieror, Hope, grand pensitaiary of 
the city, and flasler, chicf-hailitf, strongly re- 
inoiistrated against this advice. Their renion- 
strames were in vain, tear having scizt'd all the 
other magistrates tn this e.vlremity the^e 
two heroic iis f^ptoed a window wliich 

looked ii)>fm a sfjnare atljoining the hall, an A 
tlireateried to cail in the ]>opnhu‘e iust f itly, if ^ 
lhe\ (dd not alter their resolution. 'f!ie cer- 
tainty of heing iii',uiOi!ia!c*y Xxmi to pieces, made 
so powerful an imj>r(>sioii on the magistrate^ 
that they up tlieir first intention, and began 
U> take every, meavare for the security of the 
place. 

FhvM NESS i«, alnne all things, essential at a 
time of revolt: especially should lliis hap|)en in 
the corps of which you have yourself tlie coiii- 
iiiaiid. In smli eircumsfaiiri ^ the greatest in- 
trepiility and conip<>snre are rcapiired. 

After the battle of rharsidia, rdarc Antoisy 
led back to Italy ti;e greater jrarl of the troops 
vvliirh had been e5;;j)loyed vi the war against 
He (juaitcred them in iJje environs 
M' Koine. These famous legions, which ha'l 
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servefl in Caul, and had prosecuted tlie war? 
of Epinis aud of Thessaly, thon,t![l»t themselves 
entitled, at the close of their labours, to the re^ 
wards which Cesar had so often promised tliem. 
When tliey were sounded about repassing the 
ocean ou fresh enterprises, they absolutely re- 
fii rd to obey, unless the louff-expected recoin- 
pciise ud'C paid tlieni; and resisted all the re- 
jircsrntation.s made to them by Cesar, tbron‘>[h 
the mcvdiinn of Sallust, who was then lately 
made ])nvtor, and by other distinguished otlicers. 
These iiHvssa^^es only increased the ijisolencc of 
the rebch: they otfered personal violence to 
Siiliust: and after ha ving harharous/y murdered 
two pra'tors, marehed straight to Rome, pillage 
ing and destToying every thing in their way. TJie 
ilangci* both to Cesar and to the city liecame 
extreme. But the soul of this great man was 
inai eessible to fear. He ordered tiie gates to be 
Hbut ; and ad^ anciiig with a small escort, jire- 
seiiled Ifimself to the mutineers. Ilis air ami 
iiKiiiiit r greatly disconcerted these misguided ami 
hirious nitr\ He boldly mounted the tribune; 
and su well did he kiiow^ how to manage the 
multitude, that the seditious troops in a very 
short time were pr(»strate at his feet, offered 
themselves to bis vengeance, and solicited, a? 
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a favour, the honour of foilowiiij; him to thift 
African war. Cesar, after having sitifereft thftit 
to rennuii for soUie time ih i?n<?j)ensc and apprc- 
heusioir, aftocited to yield to tiieir entreaties, and 
granted tliem a jKirdon. He excejited only tlie 
Tenth legion; which,) however, afterward Joined 
iiiin in Africa, though contrary to his orders. 
Tlie conduct of Cesar on this occasion, perhaps 
more than any other of his life, showed liim tO 
be a truly great man. 

The exa!nple wliieJi Seipio Africaims had, be- 
fore Cesar’s time, shown in a still more serious 
emergence of this nature, is so admirable, and 
the whole event so truly interesting, that I shall 
make no excuse to you for gi'ing a detail of it 
from Livy and Appkui. 

During his wars in Spain, Scij)io was taken 
very ill; and rumour declared his sickness much 
ifiore dangerous tlian it was in reality. The whole 
province of Spain, and especially the most dis- 
tant quarters, were filled with trouiile and con- 
fusion in consecjuencc of this news. The allies 
hecaine unfaithful, and the soldiers seditious. 
Mandouius and Indibilis (two S} vanish princes), 
having caused their subjects and a great number 
of Ccltiberkms to lake arms, made excursions 
into the territories of the allies of the Roman 
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people. But. the most unlmppy circumst:mcp of 
this revolt was, ilmt even the citizens f lieniselvcs 
forgot their dutj^ to their country. 

Near Sucro there was a body of ei^dit thou- 
sand Romans, who had been encdtnj)ed tliere in 
order to awe the people on that side of the 
Ibcnis. Tliese troops had begun to mutiny, be- 
fore the news of Scipio's illiiess arrived. J.oiig 
ease, as usually happens, had produced licen- 
tiousness. Accustomed, during war, to li^e at 
large hi llie enemy’s country, they suifered lliem- 
seives witli great reluctance to be IvC] t within* 
bounds in time of peace. At first ihey only mur- 
mured in secret. If there he si ill any enemies 
in the |)rovince/’ said thc-e soldiers, “ why do 
they keep us in a country at {icace, wheie we 
remain in a state of inaction? Or it the war be 
terminated, why do not they let us return to 
Italy r Tlie news of Scipio's sickness, followed 
immediately by the report of liis death, increased 
their disafl'ection, and they deuuuided their ])ay 
with insolence. When on guard, they iiisulled 
the tribunes as tliey walked tiic rounds: an<l 
many went out to plunder in tlie neighbouring 
villages, whoso iuluibilaats were allies of tiie Ro- 
mans. Even in open day, and witi‘.(»v.t regard 
to orders, they quilled tin ir colours, and w eel 
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wlipir they pleased, without asking permissiop 
of tlieir oliicers. 

They sfi(l Jiovvevcr rctahied an aj)pearance of 
a Roiiiaa cainj), solely with the iiojie of rendering 
their tribunes the accomplices of tJieir sedition 
and disorder. But when, after various trials, 
they found that to be impossible, they drove the 
officers out of the cam}), and unanimously trans- 
ferred the conimvind to two private soldiers, the 
authors of the sedition. These fellows did not 
content themselves with the ensigns of legionary 
tribunes : they had the imimdence to assume the 
marks of su]>reme })ower, and to cause the rods 
aud axes to be carried before them ; without 
considering, that tlie superb equi})age which 
they employed for keeping others in awe, would 
he tlie iiistriiiiieiits of the puiiishincnt tlieir crime 
had deserved. 

The mutineers every moment expected couriers 
witli the news of Scipio's funeral. But several 
days having passed without any continuation of 
the report of his death, they began to search for 
the lirst authors of it: e\ciy one shifting it 
from himself ; and choosing rather to seem to 
ha\ e lielieved the irwvs too lightly, than to have 
invented it. It was then tlrat the ringleaders of 
t he mutiny, seeing tliemsclves no longer supported 

ruL. I, H 
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with the same ardour as formerly, bc^j^an to look 
on the fasces with terror; and to tremble at tlie 
effects of a lawful authority, ready to fail on 
them with the whole weight of its just iiidigna?- 
tiuii. 

I’he sedition was now, if not extinguished, at 
least greatly damped ; when certain advice was 
brought, first that Scipio was alive, and next 
that he was absolutely out of danger. Soon after 
seven legionary tribunes, sent by Scipio, arrived 
in the ramp. Tlie sight of these olficers at first 
incensed the soldiers ; but their obliging and la- 
miliar behavicuir, attended with an air of kiiid- 
licss and goodui’^ soon made every body quiet. 
They insinuated themselves into the knots of sol^ 
diers discoursing together, and shared in the 
conversation ; and without reproaching them in 
the least for their past conduct, seemed desirous 
only to be informed of the occasion of their dis- 
vontcut an<l alarms. The soldiers complained of 
iioi iraving been paid on the fixed days: adding, 
that it was by their valour the glory of the Ho- 
Mian iiaiiie had bet i preserved, as well as the 
province; which the death of the two Sripios, 
and the defeat of their armies, had exposed to 
the utmost danger. The tiibimes ivjilied, that 
it was easy to give them satisfacliow; and tlml 
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S. iyrio and the coninioiiwealfli were both able 
and wiilini,^ to bestow on their ser\dces and valour 
the rewards whirh these fiad merited. 

Seij)io was at no loss when the question was to 
make war; but having never before experiem ed. 
a sedition, he did not well know how to ac t on 
the present ocrasioh. He resolved to adopt a 
middle roursc ; and neither to let the nuitiiieens 
escape with perfect inij)iinity, nor to intlict 
on them too severe a punisinnent. With this 
view he sent to the tributary cities the persons 
who collected the revenues ot lhe comnionweallh ; 
and this gave the soldiers hopes that they slionld 
irmnedialely be paid their arrears. Some days 
after, he published a decree, . by which tliey 
were coinnianded to conic to Carthagena, to nr- 
ceive their pay; separately by companies^ or all 
together if they chose it. They thought it me^>t 
prudent to embrace' the latter method. When 
they arrived in tlie neighbourhood of Cartliagena, 
tliey were inforineil that all the troops Sciplo 
iiad in that city were to set out, under the coii- 
<tn< t of Silaniis, in order to reduce tJie revolted 
Spaniards, This news not only delivered them 
from the dread and anxiety which the remein- 
braiice of their crimes gave them, hut tilled liiem 
the greatest joy. They imagined that theii’ 
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general was on the point of renwiiiiii" alone with 
them, and tluitthe> should thus be more in a con- 
dition to give him law lhaii to i-cceive it IVoiuhiiu, 
They entered tlie city towards the close of the 
day, and saw the troops there making all thcnc- 
<-(*.ss;(rv preparations for their departure. During 
the itisiht, those who were to be pnnished, 
anioiintin^ to about thirty-iive, aiifi who were the 
prindpiil authors of the seilitiou, were seixed, 
'Grout cure was taken to do this without noise. 
Toward the end of the night, the baggage of the 
army which (as it was pretended) was to set out, 
began its march. At day-break the troops ad- 
vanced out of the city: but stopped at the gate; 
-iind guards were posted at all the other gates, to 
j)r(‘V(*ut any one from coming out. 

After these precautions, those who arrived the 
night before came to the assembly td which they 
had been suiniiioned, with an air of haughtiness 
and arrogance; as people who were on the point 
of lining their general with terror, and far from 
fearing any thing ftom him. Scipio then ascended 
Ins tribunal ; and at that instant the troojvs who 
had been made to march out of the city, having 
re-entered, surrounded the unarmed soldiers as- 
sembled round their general. At that monu iit 
all their iiisoleuee forsook them; and what ter- 
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rifled them most, was the vigour and hcaltliy 
look of Scipio (whom they expected to find lan- 
guid and weak witli long sickness), and a visage 
more fierce and ( iiniged than they had ever o])- 
served him to have in the day af battle. Me 
continued sitting for some time without saying a 
word ; till he was informed that the authors ol 
the sedition Iradheen carried to the public jilaci*, 
uml ilmf all thinp:s wen; ready. 

Then causing silence to be proclaimed by a 
lictor, lie spoke to tJiis cfb'ct: “ I never thought 
that when I was to s[)eak to my soMieis, 1 could 
Jiave been at a loss for what to say. 
at this time, both thoughts and expression:: fail 
me. I do not know what name to gi\t' you., 
Shall I call you citizens? You who iiave rev,dted 
against your country : you wlio have thrown otl 
yoOr obedience to your generaVs authoiity, and 
violated the oath by which you bound vou.i,v1m.s 
to hiiii. Or shall i call you enemies I You have 
the appearance, life habits, of citizens: but >oai 
actions, language, aiui conspiracies, yon to 
be enemies. And ;ie: <>rdingly, win i\ in have 
\ our intentions and Jiopes (iifiei c'd from those of 
ihe S}:.miards? V(»{! arc c\“ij more criminal, aiaJ 
ui o re f rant ie, than the Y. F irartei al!, tliey ii l 
lOiVcd us tlie leaders of Ihcir frenzv Aland ..niiis 
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and Indibilis^ princes of tJic blood royal; xVlierojis 
you have had the baseness to aclaiowledge for 
your generals two men, the mere dregs of the 
army. Deny that you have had any share in so 
detestable, so extravaganta design. Aftirm, that 
it was tlie contrivance of a small number of fran- 
tic, abandoned wretches. I shall be glad to be- 
lieve you ; and it is my interest so to do. 

As to me, after iiaving driven tlie Cartha- 
ginians out of Spain, 1 did not imagine, con- 
sidering the conduct I have ludd, that there was 
a single place in the wJiolc province w liere my life 
was hateful, or a single man that could desire 
my death. How much I was deceived in this hope ! 
7 lie inoineiit the report of my death was spread 
in my camp, my own sohliers not only heard it 
with indifference, but even expected the con- 
firmation of it with impatience. I am far from 
thinking that the whole army thought in the same 
manner. If I believed thH I could not longer 
siipport a life jy^^eomc so odious to all my coun- 
tjymen and to all my soldiers, and should sacri- 
fice it here before your eyes. 

“ But let us suppose that you believed my 
death with more ])reci|>iUitio}i than jo\, and that 
I did not deserve > our attachment and iidelily so 
i;rach as I imagined what had youi eouulry 
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t^oiie to you, that you should betray it by join- 
Man(iojiius and Indibilis ? Wliat had the Ro- 
man ]>eoj>le done to yon, that you should turn 
your arms against tlieru ? What injury had you 
K'ceived from them, to deserve such a revenge ? 
Vf hat ! did your not being paid for a few days^ 
rliii iiig the illness of your general, seeju a sidli- 
rienl reas<m for violating all laws human and di- 
vine ? In former times an unjust seiiteiiee and 
aji unhappy baiiisinnenl induced Coriolanus to 
besiege Rome, lint the res])eet alone that he 
owed his mother, wrested the arms out of his 
hands, and obliged him to lenoinue liis en- 
terprise. 

“ And after all, what was the end of yours? 
and what advantage did you expect fnmi so fran- 
tic and criminal a conspiracy ? Were yi«u in 
liopesof depriving the Roman people of the pos- 
session of Spa in, and of making yourselves mas- 
ters of it? But should 1 iiave died, would the 
commonwealth have ended with iny life ? Would 
the sovereignty of the Roman people have ex- 
pired with me ? May the Gods forbid, that Jthe 
djiration of a state founded under their auspices 
to subsist eternally, should become equal, and 
be limited, to that of a frail and perishable body 
like mine ? "I'he Roman people have ?urvived tiif 
H 4 
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loss of Paulus Emilios, Marcellu.% the two 
Scipios, my father and uncle, and the many il- 
lustrious generals who have perished in the same 
war ; and will survive a thousand others, whom 
the sword or disease may carry off. You cer- 
tainly lr)st all reason and sense, when you aban- 
doned your duty ; and you can be considered 
only as a people seized with frenzy and dis- 
traction. 

** Bui let all that is past be buried, if ])ossi- 
blc, in eternal oblivion, or at least in profound 
silence. For my pait, 1 shall reproach you with 
it no more ; and jnay you forget, as 1 shall 
rntirelvj the excesses you have run into. As to 
what regards you in general, — if you repent of 
your crime', I am satisfied. For the WTctehes 
who have corrupted you, they shall expiate tlieir 
crime with their blood. If you have recovered 
the use of your reason, their punishment w ill 
not only give no pain, but even be agreeable to 
you ; for they have wronged none so much as 
yourselves.’' 

As soon as Seipio had finished, all that was 
£fli|iable of striking terror into their souls w as ex- 
hibited to their eyes and ears. The soldiers of 
the other army, wdio had surrounded the as-eiu 
bly, began to strike their sw ords on their shields ; 
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«i]<l at the same instant was heard the voice of 
the herald, siunnioiiing those wlio had been 
coiideiimed, into the presence of the council* 
^^ter liaving beciri stripped, they were dragged 
into the middle of the assembly, and the instru- 
ments of their punishment were immediately 
brought out. While they were being fasteneil 
to stakes, \vhi])ped with rods, and beheadt'd, 
their accomplices remained motionless ; and so 
struck with dread, that n(»t a single complaint, 
nor even a groan, escaped them. The dead 
bodies were then removed ; and the soldiers, 
liavhig all been calh‘d in succession, took a new 
oath ill Scipios name to the tribunes, and at llie 
same instant all tlieir arrears were paid to 
them. 
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ON THE LOV!: or opif, rorxTiiY. 

THE love of onr cotiiitrv i\ ovo of the 
tnoht iwbic nnd most ircucrons of prindftJes, 
It not Jinfrcqiwntly gets the Itetter even of self- 
love; for u true patriot is at all liiwes williii", 
if called upon, to sacrifice liis possessions, liis 
dearest into rests, his life itself^ in his country’s 
service: — and this scntiiiient is founded injustice; 
for when men have agreed to live in society, all 
private attachiiionts ought to yield to the pub- 
lic benefit. The records of antiquity are crowded 
with glorious examples of devotedness and of 
sacrifices to this honourable passion. 

How noble is the picture of an officer who, 
liiu iug received a musket-ball through the body, 
snvs cuily to his comrades and the soldiers that 
pTiNst'd round liiin: ** My friends,'' showing 
them a passage it was necessary to force, “ that 
is the ]>ulli to glory; take no thought of me — ► 
hut do your (iuly!" 

An agid ofiicer, wiiose s(»n was vvoiuuicd 
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witli the same bullet that killed Turemie, ex- 
cl .limed : “ It is not for my son you must weep; 
but for that great man, and the irreparable 
loss which your country will sustain in his death/' 

Sir Philip Sidney too, wliose name will 
be an everlasting honour to England, being mor- 
tally wounded at the battle of Zutplien, the 
surgeon of count Ilallard, who attended on 
tJiat odioer as well as on his wounded master, 
UiUI him tlmt he was afraid he could not save 
the life of sir lliilip. Away!’" said the count 
angrily; “never return to me till you bring 
news of that man’s recti^ery, whose life is of more 
value to liis country than many sncli as mine/’ 

Courage is undoubtedly the principal virtue 
of a general; but a man who is entrusted with 
tlie destiny of thousands of his fellow-creatures, 
if he be not influenced by a sincere love for the 
true interests of his countrv, will, like Seni])ro- 
nius and Varro, and some generals of our own 
day, sacrifice his troops w^antonly to his aniliition, 
and the desire of a false reputation : true glory 

* Buonaparte is said lo have forced the Ir/c/ge of 
Lodi from an impulse of vanity, in front of the Aus- 
trian cannon, at the expcnce of six thousand of his best 
troops: when at the distance of a few miles he mifjht 
•have forded the river w iih au inconsiderable loss. 
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requires virtues of which Sempronius and Varro 
were destihite. 

The love of OMT ronntry oncjht to be flie 
leading; tnotive to excite m to "reat actions. It 
was tliis soiUiiieiit that drew Hannibal from the 
heart <iit‘ Africa, piped him to undertake the 
TUo>t f<>rn.i'!ab!(‘ dithculties in the w^ar against 
the llouiafis, and rendered him finallv their con- 
queror. Wherever it prevaiis in its genuine vi- 
gour and extent, i1 absorbs all sordid and selfish 
regards; it snbJnes the love of ease, power, 
pleasure, and wealth ; nay, when the ainia]>ie 
partialities of friendship, gratitude, or even pri- 
vate anddonicstic afieclioiis, come in competi- 
tion with it, it will teach m to sacrilice ail, in 
order to maintain the rights, and })romote and 
defeinl the lioiiour and happiness, of our c<mji- 
try. 

A Sf ART AN latiy had five sons in the army, 
and \\ as hourly in expectation of news from the 
field of hatli^x A messenger returns from t!ie 
« am}>, aufl with trembling agitation slie applies 
to him ror information. “ Your five sous,’’ said 
are laiii/’ Kase slave! did I ask thee 
that r “ \et we h.rvc gained the victory’' 
Thanks to the Gudi!” CAchiimed the luothei ; 
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and she instant ly flew to the Icinple, in order to 
ofl’er up iier tluinks. 

At the sie«e of St. Lo, in 1.574, tJie com- 
mandant of that i^arrisoii could not be prevailed 
iijxm to surrender it. He mounted the Inciieh, 
accompanied by his two sons ; one a boy of ten, 
the other of twelve, years of a^e. My com- 
panions!'' said he to ins soldiers; in conjunc- 
tion with your lives and my own, I make a sa- 
crifice to God of what 1 hold most dear in this 
world — the lives of iny two chiidreii. I would 
much rather that their blood, ])ure and without 
taint, should now be mixed with my own, than 
4liat my country should fall into the hands of 
those tyrants (the Lcai^uers)." Ib? \^as soon 
after killed by a cannon-ball, his c;hildreu remain- 
in<» unhurt. 

A Corsican gentleman, who had been taken 
prisoner by the Genoese, was tlirown into a dun- 
geon, where he was chained to the ground. 
While he was in this sitt ration, the Genoese sent 
a message to him, — that if he wmuld aece])t of a 
commission in their service, he might luue it, 
“ No,” said he ; “ were I to embrace your offer, 
it w ould be w ith a determined ]>urpose to take 
the first opportunity of returiung to the service 
of my country. But 1 w ill not accept it : for I 
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ivoiild not liave my loiintrvinvu even 

that I could l)e one inouient uiilaitliful/" And 

he remained in his dnnifeon'*; 

Thk noblest trininpli of p;d riot ism ronsi.'l s 
iii ing onr private anuiio ities and ' resent- 

ments; our feelings of unrewarded service, and 
injured, ])erhaps insulted, merit ; when the gocnl 
ol our roniitry again recjiiires onr active exer- 
tions. — A long series rd* eahunnies, tJie sugges- 
tions of envy, had deprived the l^ussian general 
Zielen of the coididc‘in e of his sovereign, had 
forced from the presence of I'rederic his best 
and bravest eoniniaiider. The monarch at length 
perceived liis true interest, and sought to reeal 
Zieten to his station in the army. He emplo\e<i 
for this purpose tJ)e intervention of one ot* his 


* Thiuie is a singular anecdote of an olHcer wJio 
could scarcely bring tne principle which is die subject 
of this Letter, into competition with his sense of the ho- 
nour of his family. — While Louis XIV. besieged l.isie, 
the count de Brouai, governor of the town, had occa- 
sion one day to make some communication to him in 
liis camp. When the messenger was returning, tlie duke 
dcChairost, captain of the guards, called oiii. “ Tell 


Jfiot to follow the example of tlie governor of 


ly, who yielded like a coward.” 
d* hlkigliiug, and said, « Charrost, 


“ How, sir?” iUisweredhe; « Brouai h 


'I‘he king turned 
.afc you Jind — 
my cousin;' 
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olfircrs, wlio called upon Zieten, and in the 
course of convt rstition asked him, as if by mere 
accident, what lie intended to do in case a w^ar 
should break out : he likewise made ]>articu}ar 
inquiry into the state of his health, and hoped 
it would not prevent his joinini; the army. Zio- 
ten was not iinjirep.ired for tlie visit: he sns~ 
ported the ohject of it, and reeeived the roval 
emissary wdth suitable ili/^nity and caution. It 
is absolutely im})ossible,” lie replied, “ for me 
to undertake the campai< 4 n. Since I lost the 
kiiii»’s favour, 1 have been a coiitiimal prey to 
M'xations w'liicli have; impaired my health and 
depressed my courage. 1 eaiinot ste in what 
manner 1 can he usefnh 1 can neither chanije 
my tactics nor my conduct: unfortunately, botii 
have displeased the kin", and involved me in 
disgrace. Witli jirinciples like mine, it is im- 
possible to serve : I shall he an incumbrance to 
the army, a mere machine without spring or 
motion.'' The visitor urged every tiling that he 
could suggest by way of counteracting tliis reso- 
lution; and on pretence of the warm inierest 
which he took in the generars welfare, began to 
insinuate with all the art of a courtier, that it 
would cost him nothing to he reinstated in the 
;;ood graces of the monarch ; that a single word 
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would remove every obstacle. Zieteii liowevei^ 
would not accent ajmrdon fnmi the kiun:: it was 
justice, nol j>anl()n, tliat lie looked for at his 
hands ; »ior could he condescend to ow/e that 
justice to the iiitercessi on of iin eiieinv. lie 
tliert‘fore remained firm in his jmrnose. 

Frederic had the ret urn of Zieteii too nnuh 
at heart, not to determine on luakini^ another 
attempt. What had been refused to llie favou- 
rite, might, be coneeived, be granted to the mo- 
iiareb; the sulfjoct, be ii<'pcd, might yield to the 
solicitation of liis sovereign. He therefore re- 
solved to call iiimsclf iqiori Zieten, and alone, 
Frederic hoped that liis eloquence would prove 
a cure for the generals assumed indisposition. 
He at tirst attempted to make him acknowledge 
his faults, and was desirous to persuade him 
that he himself had been the sole cause of the 
misunderstand ing which bad so long subsisted 
between them. He ended his harangue with a 
promise of forgetting every tliiHg that bad passed, 
and lu’ld out lus band in token of reconciliation. 

The king thought he had now done all that 
was necessary ; and indeed he had done much 
for a ]nince like Frederic the Great. Bui li« 
went too far with Zieten, when be rc(|nin‘d liim 
to take upon himself tlie whole of the blames 
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to nrkHov»lr<l^e lluiUs of wiiioli lie had jiot been 
y, iukI riei;liic< nr-os which he had not fallen 
• into; and ti» consider as a favour the reco\erv 
of tile good ^M’iices of iiis .•'overoh^ii. The w n>]ii:s 
of which Zieteii had to c<oij]>Iain, were too dceplv 
rooted in his iiieinory. fii the s1ni"^d<‘ that was 
ueecssarv to enable luni to tear himself from his 
kill" ami coimtry, hi.-> f^diiir's lead ]>ccii too 
dee[>lY w'oundcd to admii of an easy cure, lie 
listened in profound silciice to tlie rejnesenta- 
tions of tile inonarcli : but iie lieard them with- 
out yieldin;:; Jdin.self up to them ; and the ino- 
inent (»f reconci[iali(»n ln i»^ant«) appc.'.r more <lis- 
tanttiian ever, wiien the ^ood (leiiins of 'dnissia 
prompted IVedeiie with the follow inj^’ words: 

No ; it cannot be poshiiilc that Zicteii, inv 
faithful genera b on llic approach of a perilous 
war, sliould abandon his king and country, 
whose eonlidence lie so fully possesses!’' These 
few words tnuui]ihed over the linnness of the 
hero, and found tlie way to his heart. He tiirew 
himself at the monarch’s leet, and vowt^d to 
shed the last drop of his lilood in his seivice. 

Ton love oi‘ our coiintrv, far from being an 
unsocial sentiment, is wlcat, above every other, 
nltaches us the most stronglv to our parents, 
to (air wives, our children, our fiieuds, and t# 
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those scones anti ])]'inH‘s \vliicii are ciitloaroJ 
us by our earliest plcasun’s. How tlieii, we may 
ask, can sueli a prineiple inspire us with a lia- 
f rod of t!ie rest of the world ! 

Am orncer wlio is ut4 in t!v' serviro ofliis own 
fouiiln, oiitj^ht to coiisi.ler tliat as his country 
b:r whi. h lie bears anus. He is l)»>iin(l to it l)y 
h'»e e!‘5.;:^!;enH‘uts be has contracted, hy tiie post 
wbielt fsis prince has eutrnsted him with, arai hy 
the protecti(»i! he enjoys uiule.r iiis 2 ;overinr;enf : 
lie tJierefore owes tt> him tiie same htlelity, zeal, 
and atlaelsinenl, as lie would have manifesUd 
to.Mirds the country that ,t(uve him birth. 

'fi'Hi: Swedes pressed with irresislible vi<>;our 
the sk’io' of Copeiilia^eii. The fortress of flends- 
bcmrir, iu llcdsteiii, was the only place by wliicli 
t'ie la id suecours could be ctmveyed to the be- 
?>: On takitif?: this town, Cojteiiliai^eii must 
iia\e been compelled to surrender; but the place 
was strong, the garrison numerous, and the coiii- 
nraudoT a man of great reputation. The duke of 
H oh, I 'ill, who was in the interest of the Swedes, 
l40])od to viepiive Copenhagen of this resource. 
JJe made an offer to tlic iuhabitanls of Rends- 
bourg to take them under his prutectif)n, to pro- 
vide for their salety by means of the trooj's he 
iuid then with him^ ;Uid inomLed to obtain for 
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tlieiu the iKMitrijlity of liis tiio IdiJi;; (jf 

1 Iii^ i’altier of |]k‘ rtiniinaiidani, 
i?i llu‘ (ink<‘’s scrvirc, was tijf person pitched upon 
to convoy llicsc proposals. “ It would have »>ooii 
<lii!iovdt. to jiersirdde me,’’ son to hlu, 

“ llidt y- n wore capahle of iiuiLin^ iiio a prco.x)- 
silio'ij of this nature: alho.v me to sa^, r.iul wore 
\(m nol my father, I slioiild not hu^o ii^loiiod to 
it V, Sill patience, ami a dun^oon slnmhl ha^e. 
ho-; !i the puni^lnneiil of sucli insolonri .” 'S ite 
tathor, who was i]ii]u<‘uood on!} ]>y the imtlixet-f 
duty towardst]u‘ prince wlsomho s(‘rvod, replied: 
‘‘ Thus far have I s))okeii to you as a suhjool of 
t!ie duke; hfit as your fallu r, I (IcciaiT to you, 
t!?a1 if you had had the weakness to discing 
the ieasl inotiiiation of surrendt'rinu: tin* tdj tress 
whioli is 0 {)niided to your diari^o, I should have 
hi?(ai the first to treat you as a traitor ami a re- 
he!, and to dedare you unworthy of the name 
M)u bear." 
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ON GllEATNESS OF SOUL. 


fJREATNESS of soul consists, not only in 
courafre enlightened by justice and Imnuinify 
(virtues without which courage is seldom any 
thing else than ferocity) but likewise in a certain 
elevation, which, setting us above every kind of 
weakness, renders us, in a manner, inaccessible 
to it. Tims the brave man becomes intrepid 
amidst dangers, indiflerent in the most terrible 
misfortmies, and tranquil in those trying nio- 
inenls, v\ heii tlie most distinguished courage is 
a})t to fail. The spectacle most worthy the at- 
tention of the Gods, says Seneca, and that 
wliich tliey conteiiqdate with the greatest appro- 
bation, is a virtuous man struggling against ill- 
fortun(‘, and i^^ing himself superior to it. 

ill K Fieiicli ill Canada once made an attack 
mi the Iroquois Indians, who were surprised and 
routed. I’lie most dbtiuguisbed among them, 
a venerable chief, nearly a Imndrcd years of age, 
^ill>cr disdaining or not being able to lly, v.us 
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taKon piisoncr and abandoned to the savaRois, ' 
will), according to tlicir custojn, made liiiii suder 
the most exqnisile tortures. Tho old mau did 
not utter a groan or a sigli; but severely re- 
|troached ids count ryiueu for submit ting to be 
the slaves of Kurooeaiis, of whom he spoke witli 
the utmost contempt. These invectives irritated 
one of the spectators; who struck him several 
with a sabre, to <lispatcli him: ‘‘ Von ere 
e, iong,” rejdicd the intrepid j>risonereoo!i\, ‘‘to 
attempt to sliorteii niy life, v\ldch might luive al- 
lowed you more time to learn from iny example,, 
how to (lie like a man!’' 

JNNliMERAiJLK iiisluiires of the vari{>us kinds 
of magnanimity or greatness of soul, arc recorded 
in ancient and modtnn history. A lew of tliese 
it may give you pleasure to learn, or be r(v 
iiiinded of. 

Leonidas having, with three hundred men 
only, disputed the pass of Therniopsluj against 
llie whole army of Xcrxcis, and being killed in 
the contlict, Xerxes, by the advice of Mardonins, 
one of his generals, caused his dead body to-be 
hung upon a gallows; thus making the iateu(ied 
dishonour of his enemy his own innnortal shaine^. 


LfiONiUAs and his three hundred heroes fd!, v. irk 

I o 
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But some lime uftcir, Xerxes being defeated, aiul 
IMmiiuniiis slain, one oftiie jmneipal citizesis of 
addressed liiiuseif to Bausaiiias, desiring 
Idni to avenge the iudigiiity which Mardoiiius and 
Xer\e.s IkuI shonn to Leonidas, by treating the 
body (d’ l^'^ar({olliu^ after the same maimer. As 
a iUrllier motive Id] doing so, he added, that by 
llius satisfying the manes of those who were 
killed at 'Idievmopyiie, he would iimnorlali/.e 
his own name tlirouginmt Greece, and make in> 
memory dour to the latent posterity. “ Cany 
th> }>a>.e counsels elsenhere,'’ replied Pausanias: 
lliou mud have a veiy wrong notion of true 
glory, to imagine tliat the way for me to acquire 
it is to iniilale the barbarians. If tlie esteem of 
the j>eo])le of Angina is \n>t to be purcliased but 
by Midi a ju(!C*:cdi]jg, I slraH be (onteiit vvilii 
jncseniiig that (d’ the Lacedemonians only; 
amojji: v*. Ikmu the base and ungenerous pleasure 
ofiv a' ig<^ is never jint in competition with that 
ol' slio\jijg elcmency and moderation to an 
ene!ny, especially after his death. As for in\ de- 
parted eoniilrymei!, they are sufticieiitly avengi d 


the exception of one who contrived to make hi< 

escape to Sparta, where he was receiv ed as a traitor and 
a cow'urd. 
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])\ tlie death of the iirany tlioiisand Persians sluiu 
on die saier spot in tlte last enjra^enienla’^ 

The inhabitants of Privcraiini beiiis; s\ibdued 
and taken prisoners after a revolt, one of them 
.was asked by Plautiinis, a iioiuaa senator who 
a ilvised putting them all to deutli, what I'unish- 
inent he and his fellow- captives deserved, lie 
answered with great intrepidity: We deserve 

that piiiiishmont which is due to men wlio are 
j(‘idous of their liberty, and think Iheinselves 
wortliy of it.'^ Plautiiius, perceiving that this 
answer exasperated some of the senators, endea- 
voured to prevent the ill eirects of it, h', putting 
a milder cpiestion: “ How would yon liehuve,” 
said he, “ if Ilojne should pardon you?’* Our 
eondncl,'’ rejdieel the geEierous captive, dep«‘nd.s 
u})on yours. If the peace you grant be an ho- 
Jionrable one, yon may be assured of a constant 
tidelity on our parts: if the terms of it be hard 
and dishonuunihic, lay no stress on our adhe- 
.renee to you.” Some of the judges considered 
these words as insolent: but the wiser part, per- 
e<nving in them a great degree of magiianimily, 
exclaimed, that a nation whose only desire was 
liberty, and their only fear that of losing it, wiis 
worthy to become Komtm. Accordingly a decree 
pas.sed in favour of the prisoners, and Privenium 
1 i 
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i^^as declared a municipal town. Thiw tlie bold 
sincerity of one man saved liis country, and. 
grained it tlie privilege of being incoriiorated into 
tiie Roman state. 

WiiKN Alexander the (Jreat had totally de- 
feated the numerous army of Porus, an Indian 
prince of great courage and prudence, the con- 
<jueror desired to see his nn^nccessfnl enemy. 
After inueli entreaty, Porus eon.sented. Alex- 
ander, on his approaeli, acbanced in order to. 
receive him, with some of liis train, Having 
come pretty near him, Alexander stopped to 
take a view of his nobh* mien, he being much 
above th(‘ comm>?ii height : some historians saV 
lie was seven feet and a half in stat«irc. Porus 
did not .‘ietiii rh jected at his misfortune ; but ad- 
vanced with a resolute counleiiauce, like a war^ 
riorwliose courage in defending 'his dominions 
ought to acquire him the esteem of his victor* 
Alexander &i)oke first : and witli aj^i august and 
gracious air, asked him how he de.sired to he 
treated, “ Like a king!” replied Porus. “ Ihit,*^ 
continued Al<‘xander, “ do you ask nothing 
merer “No/* replied Porus; ‘‘ every tiling is 
included in Aat single wwd/' Alexander, struck 
with this gaiitness of soul, tlie heroism of which 
wiBftd^l^jl^litened hy distress, not only restored 
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his kingdom, but annexed otlier provinces to it, 
and treated him with the hif!;he,.st nunks of h(^- 
nour, esteem and friendsliip. Porus was faithful 
to him till death. — It is hard to say, whetlier tlie 
victor or the vaiupiished best deserved ])raise on 
this occasion. 

Richard the First, kin" of Enjrland, bavin" 
invested the castle of Clmlons, was sliot in tin* 
shoulder with an arrow; and an unskilful siir- 
aeon, endeavouring to extract tlie weapon, -man- 
glo<l the flesh ih such a manner that a inorti/ira- 
tion ensued. The castle being taken, and per- 
< eiving that he should not survive, he ordered 
Bertrand de Gourdon, who had shot the arrowy 
to be brought into his presence. Bertrand being 
come: “ What harm,'’ said the king, “ did 1 
ever do thee, that thou shouldst kill me V I'he 
other replied with great magnanimity aiul cou- 
rage: “ You killed with your own lauid my fa- 
ther and two y)f my brothers, and designed to 
kill mei You may now' satiate your revenge, I 
should cheerfully suffer all the tomienls that can 
he inflicted, were I sure of having delivered the 
world of a tyrant who filled it with blood and 
carnage." This spirited answ'er had such an ef- 
fect on Richard, that he ordered the prisoner to 
be presented with a hundred shillings, and set at 
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V ; huf Murur<ifH^ mw vftlie kuirr\ o/nrcr:>, 
inliuiunnl} hml him fiuyeJ nHve, 

The (hike of Guise \rus informed thutn pro- 
lesfiiiif cnit/ciiii/ij had come into his camp with 
an iiitcnlioii to assassinate him. The duke sent 
for liiin (who innnediately avowed his intention), 
and asked liini wiiether his design arose from 
any oifenrc he had ever given him, “ Your ex- 
cellency never gave me any, I assure you/' re- 
plied die gentleman; “my motive for desiring 
your life is because you are the greatest enemy 
our religion ever knew.” Well then, my friend/' 
said the duke to him ; “ if your religioji incites 
you to assassiuvite me, my religion tells me to 
torgive you f' and he sent him imniediatcly out 
out oi the camp. — ^.Another person was once 
brought to die duke, who had boasted that he 
would kill him. 'Jdic duke, looking at hiig very 
uitcudvely, and observiug his embarrassed conn- 
teuaiice, said to bis ollicers : “ Tiiat blockhead 
X'iill lu vor Jiave the heart to kill me : let him go; 
it is not worth while to eontme him.” 

Tifii son of that great man Jiow'ever, and his 
fiiU'cessor in his title, sufi’ere<l from a di play of 
the. same Jieioic virtue. On the day before 
that on which he wa-; :‘^s;s^'iilmted by order of 
bis sovcAvIgu, Hear} the Taud, of France, some 
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«)i:o pul a note under his plate at dinner, to in^ 
form hiin.of the king's intention. lie read the 
note with great coolness; and wrote ujiiler with 
his pencil, “ lie dares not:" and iiiiished liis 
dinner very quietly. The next inoriiing, in geiiig 
to attend the king as usual, he loimd loo late the 
trutli of the intelligence wdiich had been roii- 
^ eyed.to him. 

The unconnmm method which (lUstaMi^ 
Adolphus, king of .Sweden, employed to obtain 
the fneudship of Banier, so celebrated for his 
attachnieiit to tljis prince, and distinguished for 
his maiiy victories, deserves to he related. Per- 
haps there never was a king who adopled such 
lue^ to get a iriend. 

C 1 U.STAVI s s father, Charles the Tenth, w hose 
leign w<s marked with eriielty, killed thc^ father 
of Baiiier. One clay, when Gustavus was liuut- 
iug with young Banier, he requested him to quit 
llie chaee, and ride into a w'ood. When they can:e 
into a thick part of it, the king alighted from his 
horse, and said to Bauicr: ‘‘ My father was 
the destroyer of yours. If you wish to revenge, 
his deal !i by mine, kill me immediately: if liol, 
be my fiieiid for ever," Banier, oveixonie b\ 
liis 1‘celings, and astonished at such inugnani- 
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inity, threw himself at Gustavus's and 

Towed to him an eternal friendship. 

A SIMILAR anecdote of the same monarch 
Ls related' on imolher occasion, — He was of a 
very hasty disposition ,* which ho one day even 
carried so far as to i^ive colonel Seaton a slaj) on 
the face, for something which that otficer had 
done to displease him. Seaton demanded his 
dismission from the army, obtained it, and set 
out for the frontier, of Denmark. The king, 
ashamed of the insult he had thus put upon a 
brave and excellent ofricer, soon followed him 
on a swift horse and o\ertook him. “Seaton,” 
said - he, “ I see you are justly olVeiided; raid 1 
am tlic cause of it. I am sorry for it, as 1 j||ia^e 
a great regard for you. I have followed you 
hither, to give you salistaction, 1 am now, 
as you well know, out of my own kingdom ; so 
that at present we arc cijuals. Here are ]jiv. 
tols and swords; avenge you rseltj if you please.” 
Seaton immediately llirew himself at the king’s 
feet, ami declared he had already received am- 
ple satisfaction. Tliey then returned to Stock- 
lioliu together, where Gustavus related this ad- 
venture to all his court. 

Nor ii this virtue confined, in eitlier its na- 
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tarc or its exercise, to jiersons of el v;i1efl sta- 
tions. — Wlieii the great Conde coniinandod tli« 
Spanish army in Flanders, and laid siege to one 
of the towns there, a soldier being ill-treated by 
a general oliicer, and struck several times vvitli a 
cane, for some words lie had sjxikcn, answered 
very coolly, that hv would soon make him repent 
it. A fortmglit after, the same general ordered 
the colonel of the trenches to find him out a 
bold and inlrc'pid fellow in his regiment to exe- 
cute a particular service, for whicli he promised 
a reward of a hundred pistoles. Tlie soldier above 
spoken of, who passed for the bravest in the re- 
giment, olfered himself for the business; and tak- 
ing with luiii thirty of his comrades whom he se- 
lected, ])erformed the enter] irisc, which was a 
very liazardous on(% with incredible courage and 
success. On his return the general conimeiided 
him highly, and gave him the hundred pistoles 
he had promised. These however the soldier 
immediately distrihuted among his comrades, 
saying he did not do the service for pay; and 
demanded only that, if his late action seemed to 
deserve any reconipenso, they would make him 
an otiieer: ** And now, sir,'’ continued he to the 
general, who did not know him, “I am the 
soldier whom you so abused a fortnight ago; 
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and T told yon I would make you repent 
The genenil instantly recollected him*; and in 
adminitio!! linv w liis arms round iris jK'ck, beg- 
ged Iii« jiiirdoij, and gave him a commission. 

At the siege of Namur by the allies, tiu're 
were in the ranks of the com]>any commanded 
l»y captain Piricent, in colonel Frederic Hamil- 
ton s regiment, one Uiinlon a corporal, and one 
Valentine a private sentinel. There happoncjl 
between those two men a disput(‘ alu ut an affair 
of love; which, on some aggravations grew to 
an irrcconcileable hatred. Unnion' being Valen- 
tine’s sujjerior, took all opportunities even to 
strike his rival, and profess the ill-w ill whirli ex- 
cited him to it. The other bore tl.is without 
resistance, hut frequently sai<l he wvudd die to 
be revenged of his tyrant. They had s])f;it 
whole months in tlifs manner, one injiirijig, and 
tlie other complaining, when they were both or- 
dered on the attack oftjic castle, wliere the cor- 
poral received a shot in IIk*- thigh, and fell: the 
rrench pressing on, and as he expected to he 
trampled to death, he called out to his enemy, 
“ Ah, Valentine ! can you leave me here]’’ Va- 
lentine immediately ran to him; and in the 
midst of a thick fire of the French, look him 
upon his back, and brought him through tlic 
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danger as far as the abbey of Siilsinc, where a 
cannon bull took od' liis head : Jiis body fell mil- 
der his ei]eniy whom he uas currviag of]’, i nnion 
imiiMidiately forgot his wound, rose, tearing his 
hair, and then threw himself on the bleeding 
carcass, cr>ing, ,\h Valeniine! was it f(f)r me, 
who have so bar]>aroiisIy iis< <| thee, that thou 
hast di(‘j!? 1 v. ill not live after lliee.” il(‘ could 
not be, forced from the body; Imt was removed 
with it bleeding Iji his arms, and atteude<l with 
tears by all their comrades w ho knew lijcir eii- 
inity. When he was brought to a tent, Ids 
W'ounds were dressed; but ti>e next day, still 
calling on Valentine, and lamenting his eiinUies 
U» him, he died iii agonies of remorse. 
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ON HTJMANITV. 

AN officer cannot acquire the niilitWy, vir^ 
tnes, but in proportion as he practises tJie nio*- 
ral ones. Amoiu^ the latter, Humanity liolds 
the first rank, and gives a lustre to all the rest. 

Wau, that expedient to which the vices and 
follies of mankind originally prompted them fi.r 
the urbllratiou • f their contradictory interests 
tind .o}>inioiis, ap[)ears in its most terrible fonn 
wlien uiicliet ked in its excesses by the inter- 
ference of this amiable virtue* — Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy, having met with very great 
resistance in besieging the town of Nesle; ^ 
.•?oon as it surrendered to him, he ordered the 
iiihabitants to be put to the sword, the coiu- 
inaiuhng officer to be bung on the ramparts, and 
the whole town to be set on fire. Then, looking 
on these atrocities wilii the greatest coolness, he 
said to one of Ii^ attendants, ** Such fruit does 
the tree of Wi|r bear.^ 

llAPPHiV* however for the world, the heroes 
of niililary story have not always been of such 
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principles. Brave nien/' said Henry the 
Fourth of France, “ are the li»,st to advise war, 
but the firjit to 2 [o into tlie field when it is deter- 
iniiied upon.” He answered some who wished Iiiiu 
to break off a treaty of capitiilntioji, that it was 
a thing against nature, and barbarous, to make 
war from the mere love of war ; and that a 
prince sliould never refuse a peace, unless it 
was extremdy ih .advantageous to his country. 
There \v(»uld be fewer wars in the wanld,” 
added he, “ if every soveieign would visit Jiis; 
military hospitals the day after a battle ” 

The duke of Martliorough observing a soldier 
leaning pensively on the butt of his tirehwk just 
after a victory hud declared itself iti favour cd‘ tlie 
BvilLsh arms at the battle of rdenheitn, accosted 
him thus: “ Vfliy so sad, my friend, after so 
glorious a victor;s V It may be glorious/' replied 
tlie fellow; but I am ihiukiug that all the 
blood 1 have sjnlt this itay has only eiuiunl me 
fourpence'.” 'I'o the credit of huinauitv, it m »v 
be recorded, tliat the didvo tuiuing aside, a tear 
was obser\ed to fuH ft'orn hio cluck. 

A SINGLE featnm <af dtl^gl^ity has often 
gained a hero gi eater than 

A PRIVATC soldier^ daily pay^at 
VOL. I, K 
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th^ most, brilliant and dazzling achievements. 
The battles of Arbela, of Zama, and of Pharsa- 
lia, were less glorious for AleJfij^der, Scijiio, and 
Cesar, and have rendered th^tf names less dear 
to posleritv, tliaii the opportunities of generosity 
which they cftectually aflbrdedlo their res}M;ctive 
heroes^. 

PjiUTARCH relates that one of the ju’incipal 
citizens of Athens having been taken jirisoner by 

• Alexander having conquered Darius, king of Per- 
sia, at Arbela, took a vast number of prisoners; and 
among others, the wife and mother of Darius. According 
to the laws of war, lie might have made slaves of tJicm : 
but he’ had too much greatness of soul to make a bad use 
of his victory; he therefore treated them as queens, and 
sliewed them the same attention and respect as if he had 
been their subject ; which Darju^hearing, said that Alex- 
ander deserved to be victorious, and was alone worthy to 
ittign in his stead. 

In the battle of Pharsalia, Cesar, as he rode about, 
tried, “Sparc the citizens!” nor were any killed, but 
.such as continued to make resistance. After the battle, 
lie permitted every man of his own army to save one of 
Hie contrary; and at last, gave leave to all wliom he had 
not yet pardoned, to return in peace to Italy, to enjoy 
their estates, honours, and commands. When he heard 
of the death of Pompey, which was caused by the villany 
of others, he was so far from exulting, that he burst iiuo 
tears, and punished his murderers. 
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ilic Macedonians, was so well treated by them, 
that when tliey were about to release him, he 
said to his countrymen, who were surprised at 
seein" liim shed tears: “ Do you think that I 
can without regret take leave of a city which t (ui- 
tains enemies so u^eiicrous, that it will be ditii( iilt 
to find elsewiiere friends equally valuable T' 
Tliis conduct (»r liie Macedonians subdued more 
people to Ale\an<i(T than tlie power of his arms. 

^l^HE truly ^reat man is always a i^ood citizen : 
he considers hiunanity as the first of Ins duties: 
lie is just, disinlerestc'd, and unassuming, to alh 
He may be quick and raphi in his movement^, 
but they will be always teniper< d by wisdom and 
kindness : he is never terrible, but to the enemy ; 
to bis superiors he is submissive, easy with his 
equals, a (fable with his inferiors, and accessible 
to all. He does not pride himself on his talents, 
ami iic will take care to noiice and to reward 
those of otiiers: in short, you will see inm at all 
times sacrificing his glory and his advantage to 
the good of his country. His private inti rests, 
unjust insults from others, or ill-grounded pre- 
judices against him, will never induce him to 
sweiwe from that moderation which regulates tliC 
whole 'of his conduct. 

if> frank and disinterested : self 
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interest is sufficient to tarnish the noblest actions 
of a warrior ; for the people, who in this case 
will nol fail to ascribe his actions to avarice, will 
withhold from liini even the praise wliich he has 
justly earned. Is not the satisfaction of ac- 
quiring the esteem and the love of a whole pro- 
vince, of infinitely greater value, than the posses- 
sion of a sum of money which Iras been wrung 
from the imfortunate, and thus caused the ruin 
of a hundred families? 

W'h KN Turemie, after the war ol‘ tlic Vene- 
tians against the Turks, was ah(uit to return to 
France, the Sclavoniaus, in offering to him tlieir 
parting wishes, thus addressed him: We pray 
from our hearts, that wherever you go, you may 
he received with affection and respect equal to 
your merits; but should you hereafter ha\ e need 
of us, we now offer, in the nanu* of all our com- 
rades, to lead ten thousand men wherever yem 
iiiay direct, iii your service.’' 

Countries would not suffer half the dis- 
tresses which are the ordinary conse(jueiice of 
hostilities, if the leaders of an army strictly ob- 
served that no further outrages ^^ere committed, 
than the laws of war and the duty of jc’ (‘-defence 
absolutely enjoin. Thus the claims of nature 
and of humanity would be fulfilled; and the in- 
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dignation and curses of the iidia])iUnits would 
not, as is too generally tlie case, 1‘ollow the foot- 
steps of the victorious army. 

There have been instances of officers, nut 
deficient cither in bravery or in skill, who at the 
same lime sought only to enrich themselves ; auil 
sacrificing to tliis base motive the interests both 
of their prince and of their ccmitrv, have, under 
pretence of the rights of war, pennitled the great- 
est outrages. Should )on ever have such officers 
under y(>ni coinniaiid, you cannot watch \heir 
conduct too narrowly. Hon much more noble 
arc such instanees as tlie following! 

When Brescia was taken by storm from the 
A'enctians, the chevalier Bayard saved a house 
from plunder, whither he liud retired to have a 
dangerous woiuid (iiv*ssed which he received in 
the siege ; and secured the mistress of the family 
niid her two daughters, who were concealed in it. 
At liis d(‘partine, the lady, as a maik of iicr gra- 
titude, offered him a casket containing thrta; 
thousand ducats, which he obstinately refused ; 
but obs<*i ving that his refusal was very impleasiug 
to her, and not wishing to leave her dissatisfied, 
he consented to accept her present; and ealiing 
to iiim tlie two young ladies to lake hhi leave of 
them, he gave each of tliem a thousand ducats to 
K 3 
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be added to their portion, ami left the remnhider 
to be distributed among the inhabitants- that had 
been plundered, 

Gonsalvo, siirnamedthe Great Captain, took 
Naples ])y storm in (he year 1503; and when 
some of his soldiers expressed their disapprobation 
at not having luid a sufficient share in tlie s}»oil 
of that rich city, he nobly replied: I will re- 
pair your bad fortune. Go to my apartment, 
and take all you can find there; I give it you alt.*' 

It is indeed at the dreadful crisis of enter- 
ing a town by storm, that it becomes more jie- 
culiarly necessary to watch with st^verily the 
eond'uci of the soldiers in the article of huma- 
nity. On such occasions, the fatigues perhaps 
of a protracted or vexatious siege, the intoxi- 
cation of triumph, and sometimes a thirst for 
plunder, are effectual hi producing excesses of 
cruelty and barbarity, which in all civilized na- 
tions have long been banished from ev ery kind 
of contest in the open field. Should you, in the 
course of yotu’ service, be the witness of a scene 
of this nature, 1 charge you, by every principle 
.of youi^ duty, as a mail, and as an officer, to e\- 
ert to prevent such slianieful disorder, 

aiid^ preserve the wreath of your victory uu- 
defiled with the stains of murder or of cbwar- 
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dice; for both these are included ia the slaughter 
of (manned iiihabitiints, and of a concjuered foe,. 
A writer remarks, that it is incoulcst :l>le that 
the military spirit is the bulwark and defence of 
a stale, and must be carefully kepi up and sus- 
tained ; but, like a dog that is kept to guard a 
house, must be chained up, and seldom let- 
loose, lest it should fall even on those whom 
it was iiiteiided to protect. 

Thp; lliissiaiis took by storm the city of Narva ; 
which was defended, on the part of Sweden, by 
goiuual Horn. In detiance of the express orders 
of the emperor, the soldiery carried lire and de- 
struction into every quarter of the town, slaugh- 
tering the inhabitants witiiout mercy. Peter the 
Great throw hiinseif, sword in hand, into tlie midst 
of tire massacre; and forced the defenceless wo- 
men and children from his merciless and savage 
tnuros, who were on the point of putting them all 
to death. He killed, with his own hand, no 
less tliuii fifty of liis ferocious soldi; rs, wliom the. 
iieat of the carnage rendered deaf to his voice ; 
and at last succeeded so far as to ciirb tiu' fury 
this unlicensed scene, and collect his disper.5ed 
and scattered troops. 

Tiie conqueror, covered with dust, sweat, aud 
blood, then hastened to tlie towii-ho:..., w lie re 

K 4 
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the principal inliabilants of the place had taken 
refuse. IJis terrible and tlireatening air greatly 
alarmed these unhappy people. As soon as he 
had entered the hall, he laid his sword on a 
table; and then addressing himself to the af- 
frighted multitude, who >vaited their doom in 
anxious silence: I assure you,’' said he, ‘Mhat 
it is not with the blood of your fellow-citizens 
this sword is stained ; but w itli that of my ow u 
soldiers, whom I .have been saeriticing for your 
preservation.'' 

When the Germans and the English attenij)!- 
cd the reduction of Barcelona for the archduke, 
the earl of Peterborough, who never liked this 
enterprise, and who foresaw^ that it must be a 
tedious ])nsiness, had aetiially given orders for 
re-embarking the English troops; when intelli- 
gence was brought to him that the prince of 
Darmstadt, his co-adjutor but rival, was killed. 
On recei>ing tliis news, he vigorously pressed 
the reclm1i(»n of a place in wliicli no one could 
now divide with him the glory of the achieve- 
ment. The vieeroy, a weak man, seeing a pow- 
erful enemy without, and a seditious ]>eople 
within tliC walls, determined to surrender. He 
ac (»rding]y treated with ]Y’teri>orough at the 
gv\tes of Uie town. The artides were not signed. 
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\\hen suddenly tlieir ears were assaulted with, 
loud nies aiul elaiiiour. You deal treacher- 
ously wilii us/' said the viceroy; “we are capi* 
tulatiiig honourably, aiul your troops are now en- 
tering the town by the ramparts." “ It is a mis- 
take/’ replied the earl; “ these must be tlie 
troops of the prince of Darmstadt. There is 
now only one way of savini; the place, wiiich 
is, to admit me instantly with my iaiolisii forces; 
I will quiet every thiiijLi:, and will then return to 
the "ate to tinish tlie capitulation." 

He spoke mUIi an air fd* so much truth and 
openness, as, joined to the urgency of the dan^a’ir, 
induced the governor to comply. He was j)er- 
milted accordingly to enter the town, and found 
the Ciernlans and Cataians already employed in 
pillaging the Ikauscs of the ])iincipal citizens. 
He .immediately drove them from their <juarters, 
and conqKdled tliem to relinquish the booty 
which tliey had seized. He found the duchess 
of Popoli in the hands of the soldiers, and on 
the point of being dishonoured : lie rescued her, 
aixl sent her to her husband. In .short, having 
restored every thing to trampuilily, he returned 
to the gate, and signed the capitulation. The 
Sjvaniards were astoni.died to lind in the English 
so much magnuniniity; the coiimiotii j>cople imv- 
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iig always lonked upon them as merciless bnrba- 
riaus^ h(rau,*v iheif were proiestants. 

The Ttirks having iiivaclcd the Ukraine on 
the side of IJussia, that empire sent two nume- 
rous armies to repel the invaders. One was 
commanded by count Lasci^ an Irish gentleman 
of great courage and exj)erience; which broke 
through the 'furkish intrenchments, and ravaged 
Crini Tartary with fire and sword* The other 
army was under the command of count Munich, 
juid destined for the destruction of Oczakow. 
In this army, Keith, governor of Berlin and 
field-marshal of the Prussian forces, was then a 
lieutenant in the service of tlie czarina. By liis 
valour and skill, at the head of eight thousand 
men, tJie jilace above-mentioned was invested 
^and taken ; at least, the success was chiefly at- 
tributed to him. In storming this city, he gave 
such instances of tenderness and humanity, as 
diffused additional lustre round his military 
glory; for while the furious Muscovites vvt'ie 
S'.iijguiuary in their revenge, he checked ihtir 
ferocity, and exliorted them to span? the thes 
of their enemies. Among otliers, lie rescued a 
child of six years of age from the Iiands oi’ a Cos- 
sack, who had already lifKHl uj) his cimeter to 
cut oft* her iiead, as she w as struggling to extri- 
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cate herself out of some niblusli in which shfe 
had been entangled. Her father, being a Turk- 
ish grandee of some eminence, had been mi\iows 
to dispose of her suitably to her rank: but she 
was now an orplian ; and Keith not knowing liow 
to provide for iier himself, sent her to the lord 
inarslral, his brollier, who brought her up in the 
principles of the church of England, and edu- 
cated her in the most liberal 'manner. lie 
treated .her in every respect as if she hajl been 
his own daughter: and as she grew up, gave 
her the charge of his house; where she did the 
honours of the table, and behaved herself with 
such fidelity and discretion, that the saving this 
young innocent from destruction migld be deem- 
e<l not the least considerable of Keith's services. 

A GENERAL wlio is constantly impressed with 
the recollection that the fate of thousands of 
his fellow-creatures is entrusted to his liaiuk; 
and who is actuated by a conviction of the prin- 
ciple, that war will not justify any cruelty or 
severity l)eyond what is necessary fur the en'ccl 
and safely of its operations; will seek to attain 
his purposes by the means which are atlcndcd 
with the smallest sum of misery and calamity, 
as well to the contending rival forces, as to tlie 
unarmed inhabitants of the country which hap* 
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pens to be the seat of hostilities'^, — Tlie dreadful 
massacres in South America, by which niiiiions 

• BuoNAPyVRTr.’s rondurt at the battle of Lodi, which 
has acquired him so much of his military reputation, has 
bt'cn before related in the note in pa^e 107. 

His first operations on landing in Lgypt, as described 
by the officers of lus own army, are almo^it too shocking 
for recital. “ We advanced,” say tl\c writers of tlic I^et- 
ters xxi. and xxli. in the Intercepted Correspondence pub- 
lished by authority, “with an army of twenty-live thou- 
sand men against Alexandria ; a place w-lthout any de- 
fence, and gaiirisoned by live hundred janisaries. I’lie 
charge is sounded; our soldiers fly to the ramparts, which 
they scale in spite of the obstinate defence of the besieged; 
maliy of our generals arc wounded ; but courage at 
length subdues the obstinacy of the Turks. Repulsed 
on every side, they betake themselves to God and their 
Prophet, and f!! their mosques; men, women, old, young, 
children at the breast, all arc massacred.” This horrid 
scene continued four hours. We lost 150 men, who” 
(as wdl as the slaughtered inhabitants) “might have 
been preserved by our only summoning the town ; but 
it was thought necessary to begin by striking terror into 
the enemy.'’ 

It is a treason to Iiiiman nature to neglect any chance 
of retulering more universally known the following anec- 
dotes; which, in tlie words of a periodical critic, ought 
to he writicn in adamant, and translated into every lan- 
guage (iji the face of the earth. — Tl'he inestimable obliga- 
tion oi making tiiCiii known to the world, we owe t# 
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of poor Indians were savagely c\tir|)ated, have 
rendered the Spanish name detestable on that 


the pen of the gallant sir Robert Wilson ; and they are 
alone euflicicnt to immortalize both the historian and his 
subject. 

“ Buonaparte having carried the town of Jaffa in 
s^yria by assault, many of tlie garrison were put to the 
sword ; but tlie greater part Hying into the mosques, and 
imploring mercy from their pursuers, were granted their 
lives : and let it be well remembered, that an exaspe- 
rated army, in tlie moment of revenge, when tlic law*^ 
of war justified their rage, yet heard the voice of pity, 
received its impression, and proudly refused to be any 
longer the executioners of an unresisting enemy. Sol- 
diers of the Italian army,’* exclaims sir Robert generously, 
“ this is a laurel wreath worthy of your fame, a trophy 
of which the subsequent treason of an individual shall 
not deprive you. , 

“ I’hree days afterward Buonaparte, who had ex- 
pressed much resentment at the compassion manifested 
by his troops, and determined to relieve himself from 
the maintenance and care of three thousand eight hun- 
dred prisoners, ordered these to be marched to a rising 
ground near Jafi'a ; where a division of French infantry 
formed against them. When the Turks Ivid entered into 
ihe fatal alignment, and the mournful preparations w*erc 
completed, the signal gun fired. Volleys of musketry 
and grape instantly played against them; and Buona- 
parte, who had been regarding the scene through a tele- 
scope, whew he saw the smoke ascending, could not re- 
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vast eqtiliucnt. One of liic j;enerals of this na- 
tion however was not insensible to the dictates 

strain his joy, but broke out into exclamations of ap-* 
proval: indeed he had just reason to dread the refusal of 
Ills troops thus to dishonour themselves. Klelier had re- 
monstrated in the most strenuous manner, and the ofiiccr 
of the etaUmajor who commanded (for the general to 
whom the division belonged was absent) even refused to 
execute the order without a written instruction; but 
13iionaparte was too cautious, and sent Berthier to cn- 
Ibrce obedience. 

“ When the Turks had all fallen, the French troops 
humanely endeavoured to put a period to the sufTorings 
of the wounded ; but some time elapsed before the bayo- 
pet could finish wliat the fire had not destroyed, and 
probably many languished days in agony. Several 
i^rench olFicers, by whom partly these details are fur- 
nished, declared that this was a scene, the retrospect of 
wliich tormented their recollection ; and that they could 
pot reflect on it without horror, accustomed as they had 
been to sights of cruelty. I'hclr bones still lie in heaps, 
and are shown to every traveller who arrives ; nor can 
they be confounded with those who perished in tlie as- 
sault, since this field of butchery lies a mile from the 
lovvn. 

Such a fact should not however be alleged without 
some proof, or leading circumstance stronger than asser- 
tion, being produced to support it; but there would be 
a want of generosity in naming individuals, and branding 
to the latest ])osterity with infamy for obeying « 
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of ImmSinit y. lie was desirous to spare 1h^ 
fusion of blood, and to owe his conquest to 


command, when their submission became an act of nc- 
cchsiry, since the whole army did not mutiny against thf* 
execution: therefore to establlsli further the authen- 
ticity of the relation, this only can be mentioned — that 
it was Bonn’s division which fired ; and thus every one is 
afforded an opportunity of satisfying himself respecting 
the truth, by inquiring of oificers serving in the diffe- 
rent brigades composing this division. 

“■ The next circumstance is of a nature which requires 
indeed the most particular details to establish: since the 
idea can scarcely be entertained, that the commander of 
an army should order his own countrymen (or if not 
immediately such, those among whom he had been na- 
turalised) to be deprived of existence, when in a state 
whicli required the kindest consideration. But the an- 
nals of France record the frightful crimes of a Ro- 
bespierre and of a Carriere, and historical truth must 
now recite one equal to any which has blackened itf 
page:--^ 

“ Buonaparte finding that his hospitals at Jaffa were 
crowded with sick, sent for a physician, whose name 
should be inscribed in letters of gold, but which from 
weighty reasons cannot be here inserted. On his arrival, 
he entered into a long conversation with him respecting 
the danger of contagion; concluding at last with the 
remark, that something must be done to remedy the 
evil, and that the destruction of the sick at present in 
was the only measure wliich could be adopt- 
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innocent arts <»t' stmtaf’.t ni. WUli this 
view he lo the < hM‘fs of certain nations 

who %<iorec\ vUe Nv\ \, \\v\\ oiUu'v \\\e ^n\v’- 


eJ. The pbvsici ‘lU nhnncJ nt the proposal, hold in the 
confidence ofvh-iin< i!,c cAii e oi Inr.nnnlt}, miiori- 
fttr-Jed VL‘hcnit‘ 2 iil;. , »vp:\ enn'ii/^ t?ic cniclry ns vve/l .:3 
t!iL atrocity of siicli a inij;t;cT- but /iiiding* that IBiioir;- 
partc persevered and inmaerd^ he indij^nrintly left the 
tent, with this memorable ob.scryatinn ; ‘ Neither my 
principles, nor the character c.finy profession, will allow 
me to become a human biuch«.r; and, general, if such 
qualities as you insinuate are T’.ev-tssary to form a great 
xnan, I thank Go<l th*>i 1 di> . )t possess them/ 

“ Buonaparte war. ii')t m tn* di certed from his object by 
moral cofr^ide'-.uiors : he pei s( vered, and found an apo- 
thecary who ^dr<*pdin‘r the wc'ight of power, but who 
since has made an atonement to his mind by unequivo- 
cally confes-sin't the fact) consented to become his aji^ent, 
and to administer poi.son to the sick. Opium at night 
was distributed in gintifviug food; the WTetched unsus- 
pecting victims bamj.icted; and in a few hours five hun- 
lired and' eighty sokll(.rK, who had suffered so much for 
their country, iierlshcd thus miserably by the order of it* 
idol/'’ 

Sir RobIwIt rtcToinpai/cs these statements by details 
^which arte t6o long to ijc inserted lierc) of corroborating 
circumstance', which must prove satisfactory to every 
one. Tlie reader is earnestly recommended to peruse thf 
work itself, of which tb»3 is far from being the OlljLy in- 
teresting part to the feelings of a Bj itish subject. 
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ties wliich a]>peart'cl to be visibly }>rotectecl by 
Ifeuven should reign over the other, who more* 
over should embrace tJieir religion; that the 
Americans therefore sliould implore the assist- 
a!i(‘c of the Sun, while the Spaniards should in- 
voke the protection of the invisible and Supreme 
Ih'iiig wlioju they adored as Lord of tJie sun and 
of tlie v\h()Ie \vorl<l. Tills being consented to, 
the iu'\t <lay the Spanish general assured the 
American cliiefs, that he had been praying io tJie 
true (iod to ob. c ine the splendour of that great 
imninary w liicli his eueniies worshipped ; in order, 
that by such a signal he might subdue them to 
his la^vs, and to the doniinion of tiie king of 
Spain. ‘‘ In two hours,'’ added the crafty Spa- 
niard, “ this will certainly hajipt in” He knew 
tliul there would be an eclipM* pn cLcly at that 
time; and t},c ])oor Indians, not iiM\ing the least 
ac<juaintanc<‘ with astronoinv, wci^ so astonished 
to Si e the pn-dii tioii of the Spaniard fulfilled, 
that from lliat nionient they siilnnitted ihem- 
sci\t > to the u!i’'ion and government of Spain. 

SoME-beaulit'ul instances are recorded in his- 
tory, of the atfeciion and humanity of sovereigns 
tow^ard tl^cii subjects, even when the latter have 
showii tlieiiisclvci under circumstiinces of dis- 
loyalty or rcljellicii. Of tliis nuliiro is tlje e)v- 
yo7«. j. 
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ample just quotefl, of Cesar (who now be 
considered aj» in fioine degree the master of his 
cCwontrynicii) at the battle of Pharsalia; when 
he called out to his soldiers to spare the Roman 
citizens — those in the arinv ot* roinpc\, liis i ival 
aiirl antagoiii«5t. 

Alpiionscjs, king of T^aplcs and Sieily, be- 
sieged tlie city of Cajeln, winch ha 1 rebelled 
against him ; and llie cibzeiis, being ^iistros-ed 
for f)rovistOJis, sent out all their old irn*!!, w .>- 
iiicn, and children, anti such as were iinservico- 
able, and shut their gates against tlieiii. I'hc 
king’s coumil advised lhat they sliouid not he 
permitted to pas^, but s!u»uid be ft)iT(‘(l hack 
again into the <ity, i>y which means h<^ would 
»))eedily become tlie master tyf it. Tb.e king 
however piiybig tiieir condition, suDered tiuon 
to depart, t hough he knew it would occashm 
the protraction of the siege, \Micn lie ciiuld 
not take the city, some w'ere so hold as to tell 
him, that it would have been Ids own if he had 
not dealt in this manner. “ Rut,” said he, “ 1 
value the safety of so many persons at the rate 
of a himdred such towns as this.’' 

Henky IV. of France while besieging Paris, 
which the iiiliahitants had put in possession of 
his enemies, sutlered all who were Willing to 
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«nit that and ^leludod ra|>ital, to 

through jii.s arinv: adding, “I am not astonished 
that tlio heads of the League, and the Spaniard^, 
have so little pity upon tiiose poor people; Vavy 
Kve only their tyrants: hnt for me, who am their 
father and their king, 1 cannot hear the recital 
of what they sinTer from fanii.ne and peslilence 
without horror, and without desiring to alle- 
viate ilf* 

James IT. after having been forced to. abdi- 
cate the throne of England, and remaining ibr 
time an exile ahroail, landed in Ireland 
with a body of foreign troops, which were joined 
by considerable numbers of llie inhabitants. 
King William, in person, led his forces against 
the tiej)osed niouarcli ; and an engag<*!]ieiit be- 
tw een the two armies ensued (>ii iht! banks of 
the Boyne. James, who was a witness of the 
action from an adjacent hill, seeing a tcmjmrary 
fcuccess gained by his party, cried Out, “ Ob, 
my IJnp;tis/i subjects!'' 

As bright an example occurs of humanity in 
an individual toward a descendant of lliLs last-- 
^uentioned unfortunate inouurch : — 

After tlic defeat of prince Charles, son of 
the Pretender, at CuHoden, and tlie ({ispersi{i ;4 
of bis little army, this young adventurer, wlm 
L 2 
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hy.d ^rcady cxpcriencrd m) many divistrrs 
clered, without succour, sometimes with two 
con)|vaiiions of his iiiisfi*r(nnc«, sometimes witli 
only one, and at length quite aloiic, pursued in- 
cessantly by lliose w'iio wi'ilied to gain tlie pii( e 
set upon his head, iiaving one day travelled 
thirty miles on foot, exhauded nitii hunger am) 
fatigue, he entered the Ineuse ( f a tuan wJiom 
he knew to be not in bis iott ie>!s. Tiie sou 
of your king/" says he t<» hiii?. “ is eome to a k 
of you bread and eiidiiing. 1 Know very well 
that you arc niy eiie;ny ; hat i believe yoii so 
iimdi a mail of honour, as not to abuse my con- 
fidence and my misfortunes. I'ake the wretclied 
rags that now co\er me; prtserve tliem: and 
you ina} pan baps one day bring tliem tt> me to 
the palace id’ the Kings of (ireat liiilai j.” 'rhe. 
gcntlemai;, impressed vitb tiie pr(»per se'nsalion 
•at tiiis oceurrenee, gave him every sueeour that 
his situation uUowed, and kejit the secret invio- 
lable. 

Soiiic time afterward, this gentleman was ai ■ 
Cased of having urfoid<‘d an asylum hi his iiome 
to prime Charles, and was cited before llie 
judges to answer this aceu'ation. He presouled 
liitnself to them witii afinuuess that virtue alone 
can gWT, and llius udvlre.^sed tliem ; “Allow ine. 
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l»c.t*oro 1 am iiitcrDLvUod ii}>o]i this n^atter, to 
ask \(>u,. vvliich of mmi, if the son of the Preten- 
»h‘r I^m) fakea rt inire inider your roof, would 
li; ve j);ui the baseness and the cowardice to be- 
trav liimf’ At this (fuestion the liibiinal bn^Ko 
r|>, vMul the aerused junson was dismissed. 

Tiik follrmiiiii aiieedfUe e\|]il>its a most a b 
jninihit' < \ ample <d‘ huoianity on one side, and 
of lieiuieal ^nalm'ss ol mind oti the father. — In 
tfa* rtvobiliomny Mar, a i epn l>i iean «ei;Q.ral be- 
sie;!iua one (d’ the tortrews in CjeriiiHuy, rer(;ived 
a inessa»p‘ that llie. i^overisor M'lis Mailing to rapt- 
tulale. A cailel was aeeoniiiifdy ))roj)oscd ; and 
tlic two eoiniiiande.rs, aeeompanied hy their otii- 
<fcrs, atlended. A projmsal tvas made by the 
I'ovenior of tin* I’ortress, to save the einii;raiits. 
d'he rreiu li i^eneral expressed, in the most ani- 
mated Uiins, his reo ret that Jie was not nia.4er 
of tlie fate of these iinforlnnate members of so 
tiely; since tlie eoniinissaries of the ronventioH 
v itli his army, wouid not consent to any thinLi 
in thiir favour. It was .then proposed to suHei 
two loaded wajj^ons to depart from llie town 
tmsearchid, but this was objected to on the 
.s:nnc gromuls. 

Lastly, an emi;;riint otiicer addressed the ic- 
publican coimnamier: ““(ienera!," s-.dd he. ‘M’roin 
t. v 
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your genero\is feoiin"^, 1 exj)erl tliat you will 
4 ave me iii(livi<!unily : 1 sjunik ( Jenuaii. as well 
tis if I were a native of (iennany; and if you 
will give me a rertiiicale lliat 1 was a fiorinan 
and a spy, I shall be safeT' The general v» role 
the desired cevlifieate, and presented it ^^ith 
these words : ‘‘ May it save your life - aiid my 
head from the guillnline!" The iiol>Ie emigrant, 
taking the paper, and tearing it to jneces, sai.l, 
" 1 w ill never aeeept <'f so <lear a present.” 

In the moment of tiinajj*!!, the inloxieution 
of success may exeu^e an inscnsi?)i[ity to tlic 
loss of those mullltudes who fall i:i the heat of 
the. coin])at ; but when the battle is de<ided, it 
belongs only to llie most ferocious and cruel na- 
tures to pursue furtht^r the shedding of blood. 
Generous spirits feel then no other im}>ulse lluui 
compassion, and the most impetuous courage 
ini$taf|Ltly yields with j>leasure {o the sweeter hi- 
fluence of huiuiuiity. Did even tiie strongest 
reasons exist for irritation against tlic ( nemy, 
the truly brave man will consider it as mean and 
cowardly to take away the life of him whom he 
lias vanquished and disarmed. 

The duke dc Chartres, afterward duke of 
Orleans and regent of France, t(>ok incredihJc 
pains, after an action, to help the wounded of 
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t'urh ]n.r»y into the wair^oiis. Aflor the com- 
bat h over/ saitl he, “ there are no longer ene- 
mies upon tlie held of buttle.” 

A Noule indiviiiuul instunee of hiunanity w 
that of Ifie admirable* sir l*hiiip Sidney, at the 
battle near Zatj)hei?, nhere he ihspUived the 
most imdannt • j eourai.^e. lie bad two iiorses 
ki!le(i arifli 1- boa; aial wliile mounting ii third, 
v>as wcaauled h\ a nus>ket-diot from tin* trenclie., 
nhicli brola iiis tliigb. lie returned about a 
mile and u huh on la rM‘]>aek, to the rump; and' 
being faint vtilli tin* ]()ss of blood, and v.iib 
thirst throogb tlie lieat of tin*, weather, he called 
for <lrink. It nas brougbl him; but, as he was 
jmtting the vessel to bis mouth, a poor woiuitfed 
soldier, winf Inippeiied to be curried bybhnat' 
tiiat instant, looked iij) to it with wishful eyes. 
Tlie gallant and generous Sidney took the bottle 
from bis month, and gave it to the soldier ; say- 
ing, “ His necessity is greater than iiiiue.” 

N icvER forget the following maxim; which, 
though invariably true, is t(»o little regarded : 
that for us to be completely buj)])y, th.ose aborit 
us must be haj)py also. Be cautious of uuiie- 
cessarily making one individual wretched : the 
1‘euiorse that will follow upon such a crime, may 
enit^iUer all your futun* days. 

jl4 
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To reflect justly is n function of the iuinff. 
To kel sensibly the iiuinilse of these reflcclions, 
h the pleasure of the heart. But to find our 
tnvu happiness in that of otliers, is surely the 
most excpiisite and refined delight of XNhich Im* 
man nature is susceptihle. 
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IT is conniioii for rveii men of sense and iiii- 
derstandiii" to eiitortaiu loo liiijjli an ojnnioii of 
llieinselves and of their endowinenfs. I'li is self- 
conceit almost always dece ives those who iiiduli«[C 
it, and oft(;n leads to the coca test niortificH-' 
lions. Disa))j)oinlmeiits and defeat in war, are 
indeed excellent eorreetfus of this error; but 
the lesson we learn by these must be at the 
expence of the prince v^iom we serve. Let iw. 
suppose, says a certain writ(T, a man possessed 
of every talent and endow iiient tl»at could be 
desired ; if Jie remains ignoiaiit of himself, of 
his own defects and weaknesses, all Ids otlicr 
qualities will be to him only occasions of dis- 
grace and of ruin: lie will not know how to re- 
gulate his enterjirises by his power; he will en- 
ter into rash ciijragements; and presuinptimi, 
which seldom knows any bounds when it is not 
restra^ed by self-knowledge, will hurry him to 
the most dangerous excesses. 

SeLJ-KNuwledgf, adds the same author. 
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.may somofimos supply the deiirieucy uf all oMijgf 
acejuirements; ami the wniit of this quu’ity imiy 
reiuler every of lier jiotojih useless, huf dauiic- 
rous and peruicious to liiin \\!io p(»she*ses flu in. 
A (lofecl in inoinorv, i:itolli!::onre, pni h nee, sd- 
em(', industry, or arfi\ity, is considerably rc- 
licA cd if we are s<nisii>!e ai' d«'tidnicy, und 
unred to borrow ironi o:bcrs v. fiat wv caiinol. 
ourselvi's supply; aad if ihi' ronsriousness pre- 
sents our uiidertakiju*: an n ti»k n' piiriicj: (prdi- 
lios with which ne are n >t ei»df«s\* d. This is 
iiiu(ucs(ionubl\ true; bat ai! men ajony to every 
one except tlu insehes. 

The c(Hiiit of Soissou's wiio ;vas killed at 
Ijie battle of l^edan, would witiiout doribf, if 
he had lived, have been u i^;ivut ‘.u'.neraL Mis- 
trusting his self-love, wliieh might render him 
blind to his own detects, tliis prince i^akl ^oe 
day to a veteran otlicer, with w liosc great abili- 
ties he wasw'ell acquainted: If you see inejnir- 
suing an ci j i ^f ^^eitlier in tlie orders I issue, in 
the phum^^Por execution of iny enterprises, in 
settliuff^/aiiy differences that may arise among 
the ti^ps, or in any |)nrt of my t^ehaviour to 
iny brother otihers, 1 hit real you to tell me of 
it fre^TyV foi the most minute fault in war, is a 
stain upon liiiu who commits it/' Sn^h ar^ the 
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sci:tisji('iits upon vliirli all iiiiiitaiy ir.cn ongMv 
to lovni Iheuisclvcs. 

The ))riijre of Oran/^o having laid wc/re to 
jMaestrichl, tlio roniniandaiit of the t<wii no 
sooner saw it. iuvesicd, Ilian lie ussciiiMed the 
)>iinripul otfirers of llie liarriion: ** (iCMUancn,” 
said lie, “I sennl all iny life in liie ra* 

valrv, and lia*. e no knouletij^e of the mode of 
d dt ndini; towns; nii 1 know i<, that 1 will never 
surrender the p!a<e: efinsult anion" \ ourselves 
the best nn*as;in .s for an obstinate and eifeetual^ 
re.dstanee, iiiid I ail! lake (.are to superintend 
their exeeutiius \\it!i as mneii eelevilv and vigour 
as possi!)Ie.” Tiiis ju#hle in^i'iinousness of the 
comnuuidaut \son the e.ste< in of every body pre- 
sent: the coiifidenee that he testified in his ii>- 
ferior (dfuers, animated Iheiu to greatest 
deeds; and established in the garrison/ by Ills 
own brilliant example, an harmony of aetbn 
that saved the town. 

When EVER we commit a faujt, the oti]^ 
way of repairing it is by confessing it. Tiic 
greater are our sense and our virtue, the more 
lively will be our distress should it be proclaimed 
from any other cjnarter; in which case an honest 
man mu^ condemn himself. Turenne ackiiow- 
fcdged his errors with llial frankness and caii- 
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dour, which formed a iemaikal»le and distin- 
guished feature in his eharacler: ami in.tl.is he 
uridoiditedly showed himself to he a greater 
man, than if lie had nUit eoniinitled any. But 
ordinary miinls Jiave recourse to suhterfmj^e, 
and frequently cast the hlanie upon olliers; or, 
if they lind no better iii<‘:ms of eleariii" them- 
selves, tlicy endeavour, hv s)>eeious reasons or 
false pretences, to justify tlieir efnidm t. We 
may say to such men, wiral nioi«;enes saiil to 
Deiiiostheiies, who, for fear ol‘ discovered 
at a tavern, hid himself in it : “ 'j ne J’urlher you 
enter, the dcejier are yon involve 1/’ 

It is certain, tliat a military man oni»ht never 
to consider himself as e\( iisalile for faults which 
were the effect of want of discretion: tliose who 
take refuge in such a rcsoun e, are not easily dis- 
posed to correct IhcmseKes; but it is surely 
more honourable to avow^ our faults siiirerel\, 
than to attempt to excuse or palliate them by 
otliers still greater. 

I'UE ambition of every otlicer, after inaLine 
bimself perfect in the chities of his particular 
rank, ought to he, to (pialify himself for a 
iiighef, even to the couniiaud of an army: but 
he nmst rel1c<:t that this lumour will prove a 
severe hini^d^ioii to those who are not quaij' 
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fip^l tor it. This rank, so anlcnlly desired, is 
bounded by the two extremes of tdory and jlis^ 
i^raee. W v. do not blame an officer who seeks 
to reiuicr himself capable of leading an army: 
bis ambit ion ds both laudable and noble: in stu- 
dyingthe arts of conimaiuling, lie is at the same, 
time learning those of oliedieuce and of e\e- 
rufion. Ibit it is surprising to see officers aim- 
ing at commands and at the same time ne- 
eiecting to apply themselves to tiie study of 
tiieir jirol'esdou; and it is still more astonish- ^ 
i:ig, to observe tliore uiio are without either 
experience or knowledge, endeavour alter that 
eminent station A rashness so ridiculous can 
be produetd only by the greatest ignorance 
of tliose attainments which are indispensable 
to a genera]; and by a narrow mind, equally 
incapable of estimating the importance of such 
an employ, or of perceiving the talents and 
tlie virtues u hicli it requires, and the dangers 
whicli surrouiid it. Even that timidity vvliicli 
is confounded by the approach of danger, is fur 
preferable to tiiis fatal assurance ; as the former 
iuqdies at least the knowledge of its situation : 
but they are both highly reprehensible. Mo- 
desty is the appropriate quality of military men; 

U gives a grace to our utlier a''co:iipl:diiuent.s. 
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ami aimoun<'C'< a nii'^trusi i;i ])ivscnt attainments^ 
anc| the <lo^ire of pressing onward to perl’eo 
tion. 

Mai: T/O NILS, one of tlie generals of XtT\e<, 
pr(»]>osed himself for the comnmiid of an ariny; 
blit tills confidence in his talents and abilities 
slioiild lia\e been alone a snilicienl reason for 
rejecting liiin. Tiie innnciisc niullitndes whom 
lie led forth were defeated by a snmll nmiiber 
of (ireeks and Iiis presunijition was the occa- 
sion of the misfortunes of his prince. — Cinciii- 
natus, with ;dl tlie cpralities of a great man and 
a great gciieral, was at the ))l()ngh when the of- 
ficers of the senate caiiie to him, to coniide to* 
his care the safety of the republic. He left his 
huinbie oceiijuition ; and Home was delivered 
from her enemies. 

Pride and self-coniidence tarnish the most 
brilliant qualities wliich an ollicer may possess. 
He who boasts of his actions, pays himself with 
bis own apphjiuses, and de])iives others of tlie 
opj)or1imij;|j;||a^ the wish to praise him. 

If.to this vanity he adds an eviih'iit desire of 
sliowinghis superiority, the pride of others whom 
lie is these means seeking to humble, w ill not 
fail H;aV^nge itsc^lf on such weakness by aversion 
jjUid couterffiit. ^lodc ty is a sure sign of merit. 
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Rciil (nU’iits and ircnius are aiwuys niod(*st and 
unasMiJiiiiii:;; while, on tiie contrary, lalse bravery 
is ever vein, arroixanl, pi 0*^111111)1 uoiis, talkative^ 
aii<i di plaining every thill!' l>ut its own achieve- 
ineeJ'!. In vauiitiii" of tlicse, ils principal view 
i‘» to coinpei an esteem to wliich it is conscious 
of h;;vin?j[ no leidliumt*' tille. 

Kkandkh, so i will call him, was an excel- 
lent soldier: he feared nolliini' but fear; he al- 
ways ehuse ihc van, and was oflen (lie lirst man 
on the biea(‘h. All a\hnire<l his coura^'c, and 
jiraised it; and even tliose who disapproved Im 
eouduct, did justice to Iiis valour. This gen- 
tleman, how ever, lufortimalcly managed it so as 
to lose at the table t lie glory which he won intJic 
field ; and by vain boasting in his winter quarters^ 
dissipated tlie liouour that lie had purchased iu 
the whole campaign. In short, be an insof- 
ferdble egotist, ‘‘ 1 did tliis/^ said be, ‘’‘ it the 

siege of , and this at the battle of Had 

not T seized on siu li a post at llie army 

vvouid have been endangered.’^ One would ha^e 
thought all the generals and soltliers had been 
left in garrison; and that Keander, with his bri- 
gade alone, had defeated the dedgns of the 
enemy in the field. overgrown vanity cost 

liim dear: iustead of gaiiiiag the reputation of a 
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l^tieral; he \mis rondemned to that of'ti fo|); uiul 
all foricliuled thal he was too iiinhitioii^ of in aisr, 

fo deserve awy. 

The truly bravo man js svlf-sutisHedy aiid do<*.Sf 
not court tlie jilaudits of the murtitude, He lias 
; i^n’ved his couutrv : he hasfnltilled the duties of 
4iLs station: what more can he effect ? His silcnre, 
his ludjh; foriret fulness of himself, excite admira- 
tion and re.sjiect ; which liis valour, unattendfcrf 
by modesty, could not have i^ained liiin. 

Malonicy was sent to the court of France, to 
give an acc('*unt of the ]»attle of Cumoiiai when* 
tiie intrepidity of the Irish saved llie town; and 
where Maloney, wlio coinniaudod one ofth<? bat- 
talions of those Ircjops, had himself performed 
Uie most valiant at'.tious of that day. In the 
whole of his narrative however he took no notice 
^either of the Irish or of hi n^ elf. When he had 
finished speaking, the kiuir sai l to liim: ” Yon 
say fiolliing to me of the Iriah, yoiu brave conn- 
trynieji/^ Sire,’' replied tlii> intrepid but 
modest officer, “ //ic^ followed the example of 
the subjcc|S df y)ur majesty.” 

it IpHt^fesiAN general had a dangerous defile 
to f hi the right rose a steep hill, on the 

Jeft^^r^narsh, and at the end 4 bridge, the 
sole outlet. From the liili, which the enemy had 
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occu])i(nl, tlipv liiirwsscd lilt* I loops, whom iW 
^eiwriil, Viitii iJ \ i<‘w oi' savinj;; the 
of vviiirli to iii'iiself), had loft in a de- 

feiueloss roinlition. Their raiiks wore, soon 
aiui they were hurried in great diNorder 
towards the hri-i'je. 

Zietcii, wiio toihmed v.itli the rear 5»i!ard, per- 
eciviiig the coaUHiou tliev v\eie ia, ilev; to the 
spot; V. Iiero he ieaad the eanuou ahaiiduiiei!, 
tlie horses killed, and tlie a;li!len-iueu without 
annniinitioii and ouilu ooiot of.'.uDvnilenng.Thc 
distressed soldier,*, eooi^ ed hea;!' v lo iiini of 
rii(‘ cotnduet. of Iheii rrna ra’ ,, and Zieicn, with- 
out making any air , .m I about repairing the 
fault. Supported h\ the gallant Barlow, who 
hail just eollocted a .small- jiart y of infantry, he 
iittackVl the enemy, didodged them from the 
heights, seized the initlge at liie moment when, 
they were going to oeeujiy it, and ha\iHg taken , 
from the baggage-waggons wliitdi had been driven 
into the niarsJi as many horses as . were necesiury 
to draw the artillery, thus enabled hiinself it» 
rescue the wdjole corps. TJie general who ha.l, 
performed his task so ill, obt-ained nevertheless 
all the honours of the.expeditiou. The king pub- 
licly cougratulated hya on his having eMrirutedi. 
yoi. I, M 
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liimsdf in so ahio ;i inaiiiior; Zirtrn Jin<l 

Barlow roinainod lacilJy satislied u itJi flie s(‘i\irc 
wliioh they had iviidtMvd, without uiakini? the 
Ivust display of th<‘ir share in if. From Zii'frn 
his friends were niwer able to learn either the 
place iinvliicli this event happened, or the iiaiiic 
of the <i;eneral who commanded the retreat in so 
unskilful a nitutiu'r. It w^as only iu the latter 
years of his life that this respectable old man 
iiieutioiied t!ie affair, merely to do Justice to the 
memory of his brother-otheer. 

The title of general woidd he less attracting, 
if greater regard were paid to the fjualities wliieli 
it requires, and the duties it imposes. It would 
Iheu appear a painful thoui^h an honourahle bur- 
den, The reflection that on the; conduct of the 
general depends the fate of those whom he com- 
mands, the honour of his prince, and his own 
* reputation, ought to awakeu apprelicnsion in 
tiie minds of the firmest and most undaunted. 
At the same time the successes, the glory, and 
the recompense, which follow , sJiould excite and 
uaiiTiale his highest ambition. Obstacles, how- 
ever numerous, are not insurmountable, which 
have been once overcome. Difficulties ought to 
tveite the ambition of an officer, rather than to 
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tf press and stifle it. Let him at least si rive to 
imitate .tlie great moflcls in his art, if he cannot 
rival tlieiii. 

AV'HriN an officer discovers intelligence, saga- 
city, and coiimge; when he has taken every ])re- 
caution that human pnulcncc could suggest ; and 
when he Iras evinced neither too great conlidenee 
ill his own talents, iif>r inditFerenee to the eonnsel 
of others; his reputation and his gloi^ do not de- 
])ertd upon the issue of the combat. y\ general, 
v anquished as Vouijicywas at the hat lie oTPluir-. 
salia, is not the h‘ss ileserviiig of wreaths and 
of statues; hut he w ho is beaten as Antony was 
at Actium, will aw^akea the grief Only of a 
tress or a slave. 

Though a commander is not answerable for , 
events, yet a defeat occasioned by his incajKuify, 
tir sometimes perhaps hy the jealousy which 
makes him fear to see a rival sharing his glory, 
or by the intluence of some equally disgraceful 
sentiment, ought to be more severely punished 
than is usually the ease with such condud. A 
man who is iahuman enough to expose, wiihout 
any advantage to his country, the lives of thou- 
sands of his soldiers, ami base enough to sacrilice 
to an ignoble and sellisli interest the glory of his 
sovereign and of his nation, merits the severest 
M 2 
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indignation and vengeance of liis coiaUiynieiL 
The ancients understood better the science of re- 
wards and punishnanls. To their heroes tliey 
raised monuments cind statues; and t!ie guilty 
who escaped tfie putdic vengeance, were con- 
signed i(t the ridicule of the theatres, a punish- 
ment dreaded more tiian death itself: tliis wais 
the connuon and ff ecpuait reward of igiiorari#« 
and uira parity. 

An oiiicer who is capable of reflection, ipiay 
judge vvh^'tficr he deceives liiniself in regard to 
tiis abilities, and liis tah iits for war, by the de- 
gree of confidence which he K<‘es others repose in 
hiip, and the distinction made betv.et'u him and 
his inferiors. It is remarked, that the jiresump* 
tion whicli has nothing to support itself bnt 
strength and courage, is always deficient in pru- 
dence, and is at once iinheciie and headstrong: 
errors the more dangerous, vis presumption sti- 
mulates to the most rash and precipitate enter- 
prises, which obstinacy prevents from being af- 
terward abandoned. Every officer ought to 
liave constantly in his mind the maxim of Homer, 
that ‘‘ good advice does as much honour to him 
who takes as to him who gives it.*' 

It is not only iu a military command that mo- 
desty is recjuired ; but in society, and in every 
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siUiaiion of life. The most insupportable of all 
aniniiilg is the stripling wlio, presuin])tuous and 
conceited, raises his voice above others, speaks 
on all subjects, and decides on every thing. He 
nvho ought only to listen, says a certain author, 
but who is continually prating, evinces, inde- 
pciidantly of what he utters, that he is eillier a 
coxcomb, or a heedless pretender to qualities 
which lie does not possess ; hut if wljat he says 
be not worth lieariiig, he is at once a blockhead, 
a fool, and a coxcomb together. 

The young mao who <ccks to give the tone to 
a eoDipany, takes the most certain means to 
lua^te himself ridiculed and despUed. Listen 
continually; s|)eak little, and to the purpose; 
take plcasm e in hearing persons of experience, 
oppose what they may advance only with a view 
to enlarge your inf(»rniation, and thank them 
•for tlieir instructions; cultivate the society of 
such men, and make it your study to profit by 
them. 

Never dispute witli persons who arc head- 
strong ami ignorant; tw'o defects which com- 
monly accompany each otlier. Fools are a sort 
of men with whom yon must at no time expect 
to be right; it is indeed, with them, a folly to 
have luiderstanding. By a fool, I no not mean 
M 3 
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\mt\\ Vwn w\w is co«\m\Ui\\j» 

foiijf.s; bijf bill) who. h;ivii;!: dot's nor 

pvrcoJvv Jjjs ^77Y^/; iuu] ionst i/iwiitly ^cvks no 
menus to repair it. 

t To l)e iii'iTiable in society, it is not TK cossarv 
to posj-tss l)rilir,mt parts: this consi^ts more in 
to others an opportunity of e\liif)iliu£^ 
their o\M], and you may then rest assun d tliat 
vu‘ry body v^dll he satisfied v. illi yours. Ijistead 
of aiuiinfi; to sliow your wit, study rather to cor- 
rect your faults, tt> eoureal those of others, or to 
profit by them. Not to discern capital failings, 
says a spirited writer, is to want lUKlcrstaiitliiig; 
to make our discernment of them too evident, 
is to want feeling and politeness ; and not to pro- 
fit by them, is to want jiulgment. 

Ijs short, modesty is a (jmility which generally 
accompanies true merit : it engages and captivates 
the minds of people ; as cm tiie other liaiid, no- 
thing is more shocking and disgustfiil than pre- 
sumptkm and j^pudenee. Wc caimot be pleasecl 
with a man who is always commending and 
speaking w ell of hhnseif, and who is the hero pf 
his own story. But a man who endeavours to 
conceal his own merit; who sets that of other 
l^eople in its true light; wdio speaks but little of 
himself^ and with modesty ; such u luan niak^'S a 
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f;i\oun>l>lo iniprcssicm on tlie. uiidorslamlins; of 
Ills ]n‘aRns, iiiitl iJr«|uin\s ilioirlovo and esteoin, 

T\v: t: this for "ranted, as a never-failiii" rnle; 
that ytm nnist never se(‘’n to affeet the ehanuter 
in whieli \ou have u niiml to shine. MtHlesly is 
tin* only sure bait, when you for ])raise. 

The afr(‘etalion of etnira^e will nialvc e\en a 
brave joan pass only for a bully, as tin* atha ta- 
lioji of V. i! vu‘11 make a ukiii ot* parts pass tor a 
eoxeoi.d). i>y tliis inod.esty, I uo not mean ti- 
iiiidifv, and ajikuard bashfidness. On Hie con- 
trary, be inwardly lirni and steady: know your 
own Yitluc, wdiat<‘ver it may be, and act upon 
that prineijde ; but take care to let nobody dis- 
cos er that you do know your own value. What- 
ever you think your own excellences may be, do 
not display iliein. alfecteiily in company; nor la- 
bour, us many do, to ,j*ivc the eoiiversatioii that 
turn w hich may supply you with an opportunity 
of e\hibiting them. If they are real, they will 
infallibly be perceived without your pointing 
tiieni out yourseUi and. with much more ad- 
vantage. 

Pride is natural to .all men, and tliere are 
none tvhom it does not attack more or less. 
There is no affection of tlie mind so much 
blended in human nature, aud w rought into our 
>14 
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very constitution. It aj)pcais under a multitude 
of disguises, and breaks out in a thousand dif- 
ferent sy|t|g^|foms. Every one feels it in himself, 
and yet WilSers to see it in his neighbour. 

If we had no ])ride ourselves, says a certain 
writer, we should not perceive it in otliers. This 
vice arises from want of due ronsideration, and 
from not having a })roper kiio\\]t‘d2;t* of ourselves. 
If dice those wlio are too eager for a])])luuse 
usually have recourse to unjust means to obtain 
it. If the prou<l man would take sutiicient j)aius 
to examiuejiis own heart, he would presently 
discern tliat, were others as well acquainted with 
itkw^loi^es as he himself is, lie could never 
have the assurance to aspire after the public a]f- 
probation. The surest method of judgiug rightly 
of our merits, is to analyze closely what we es- 
iteem in ourselves, and what we contemn in 
others. Let any man boast, in our presence, of 
his riches, his illustrious birth, bis talents, repu- 
tation, or valour, we should think him ridicu- 
lous. We ought not then to respect that in our- 
.vdves whicli we coiidenm in another. 

Littleness of mind is more striking] v oAinced 
in boasting of our bravery than of our rank. Mo- 
d^^ and true courage are qualities evei^|||jiepa- 
ralife^ j^d the courage which disregards 
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huniiDiity, is no other thaa a brutal ferocifv. 
f have elsewlierc sj)okeii to you of this essential 
military virtue; ami slrall therefore now confine 
tny remarks to that false valour which every day 
exposes us to unp'cavanl altercation, and which 
is so widely estranged from all honourable inters 
coiirse. 

Talents, genius, virtiv", glory, and fortune, 
often make the jmssessor lia})ie to envy; whi(‘l) 
Ijowever is a sort of injustice ordinarily attendant 
u]mn all merit: but the man who \aunts of these 
acquisitions, becomes an ojqect of aversion; and 
this <feeUng is found the less unjust, wlicn wc 
consider it as a sjMJcies of reprisal from humbled 
pride, on that pride which seeks to mortify and 
liumlde otliei s. If you are }iap])y, AWijoy quietly, 
what you possess; and vindicate to those around' 
you the smiles oj’ Fortune, by the good use that 
you make of her t'avours. on the contrary, 
yon attempt to render any one discontented, by 
the displaj^ of a felicity which reminds him of his 
misfortune and nuiivcslsim conscious of his infe- 
riority, you ftust expect thiiJ lie v\iil assuiuc.a 
right to examine mc^t rigidly your title to what 
you possess* we as the uses to which it is 
app||gd, attid tliiis endeavour to a\cngc the in- 
juries which ypu put upon him. 
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To be in perpetnaJ ieijrlliat olliors sliould jiot 
l%iK*w onr worth; to boast incesi.antly ol' our 
achievements; to applaud <m]y onru '-( s, and 
speak ill of others; these are unequivocal indica- 
tions oT iiMleness of mind. Whatever l^etlie real 
iu(‘iit ol such a character, or whatev er the ijory 
that il nia\ have ac<|uired, this is tarnished l»y 
such vanity; and the world, wlio are always 
more inclined to blauie than to applaud, will 
.soon be persuaded that the virtues whicir rt quiie 
so much en'idazoniujn; cannot be solid. 

True greatness of mind is far from dis- 
daining the publie esteem ; but as it is inch - 
pendant of tlie cvpinion of others, it is nobly 
above the censures and the aj)]>lau,sc‘s of the 
niultitude. The liero wlio is irrej>roaehable in 
bis conduct, and regardless of the* good or 
ill reported of him, pursues his career im- 
•dauiited, mid despises the obstacles wliiclt envy 
opposes to his progress. Bad men would tf‘riii 
this noble iudependmice, pride; but it is a 
far ditiereut (quality; it is an heroic iiidifiereiice, 
it is the diaiiified consciousness of virtue: tbe 
mail of true honour, armed with this assurance 
(which is no other than the capacity of doing 
and of saying every thing without emotion 
and witliout fear, arising from conscious reetb- 
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(u(U‘), little anxious whelluT liis iirtions ]>e 
well or ill interpreted. He ap])eals to liis own 
l)rea;.t, and enjoys liie satisfaction to which 
lie as])ires. He smiles with disdain on the 
/pulfjjincnt of the ij^noranl, the intrigues of the 
^Nicked, and the clamours of the einious. A 
c('rluin portion of self-confidence is essential to 
an ollicer ; who, without this, would be inces- 
santly c\j)osed undefended to the attacks of 
persecnlion and of overbearing domination. 

Officers who, from an inferior rank' have 
been advanced to preferment, solely in conse- 
(juenee of striking instances of their talents or 
good behaviour, are often aj)t to fall into thijr 
ridiculous failing, which far more than over- 
balances tiu'ir former merits. 

A cornet in the king of Prussia's army, 
having taken the remains of a whole regiment 
juisoners, the king, by way of rewarding this 
hiiliiant exploit, gave him the military cross, 
and named him captain on the spot. This young 
man, who afterward displayed considerable ta- 
lents in his profession, — hut who, being at that 
time very deficient in education and experience, 
was so intoxicated with his good-fortune as not 
to know how to enjoy it with moderation,-— 
soon exposed himself to the risk of losing e^ ery 
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advanlacje to be derived rrf)iii it. Coiisiderintj 
h sufficient to be a captain of roval creation, — 
without announcing himself in sucii capacity 
eitiicr to liis general or to any of the officers of 
the staff) without waiting to be informed in what 
cr)rps he was to exercise his neu rank, lie iiiade 
clioiee of tlie regiment to which lie belonged fo? 
such ])ur])ose; and declared to the lienteiiaiit 
tliat he was now at tlie head of it, and that lie 
nlic lieutenant) nnist givig! place to him and re- 
ceive his orders. The' lieutenant, who was well 
arijuaiuted with the service, and rigid on points 
of subordination, refused to consider him in any 
^otlicr light than that of his cornel. 'Hie new- 
created captain was much enragiMl a( this oppo- 
sition ; yet put off all further disenssion till af- 
ter the battle, wdien the business tenninated in 
uducL Fortune now abandoned her favourite^ 
and he was severely wounded. For the purj)ose 
of facilitating his cure, he was cliarged w itli a 
dispatch hObJBerlin; where his irregularities in 
a short TOie became the snhji'et of comiilaii.t, 
and fqtrced his general to rejnescut to the king, 
tliat^jt would be proper to suspend his new' 
renmnission for a while, and to degraile him 
1o his former rank. Ilis majesty, in compli- 
ance with the general’s advice, gave imine- 
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#Hale orders that for tlie present the young 
officer must rontoiit himself witli his cross; 
and to regain his rank, must wait his turn, 
and the favour able report of his general. 
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POINTS OF CON\ EilSATION. 

1 BLrSIl ovon to minic to vou llio vice oi 
wtlorinij v» liat is false : a a ire from which I am 
mire your nature will recoil, and the most dcirrad- 
ing that can attach itself to the human eharacten 
lie who has been once convicted of lying, loses 
for ever the confidence and the esteem of those 
with whom he is connected; they will not cre- 
dit him even on those occasions wJiere it is of 
the greatest importance that he should be be*- 
Jieved. 

Truth never dissembles; but is always on 
-pur lips, and ready to escajie wiien we are least 
oil our guard. Falsehood is aukward, and ill 
at ease; and recpiires the mo^st constant attention 
to support it. Falsehood f>nghi to be fruitful 
in resources, and well furnished With masks: 
Irulli has no need of disguise or concealment; 
ils progress is fr<*e, (>j)en, and miconfiiied, and 
it is not afraid to exliibit itself to the view of the 
whole world. The liar, on tlie contrary, is con- 
tinually in danger of being discovered; and 
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Mlicn lie fanries liiaiseli’ lo be shrouded in ob- 
sriirity, . all his steps are fully known; he is the 
hist to p<Tceiv(‘ that he is detected; and at the 
iiiouient when lie thinks lliat he has dnjied every 
one elscjie is himself the only victim of ins arti- 
fices, and the object of contempt. 

Nothing ajipeurs so low and mean as lyini^ 
and dissimnhition. Besides, it is a vice so very 
infamous, that the greatest bars cannot bear it 
ill any other men. 

Epamtnondas, the Thebrm ‘;enei"i], was so 
|2;reat a lover of truth, tliat he was ever careful 
lest his tongue should in the least digress from 
it, even in sporf*^ 

* The death of this i!Iustri(»us Cirecian was truly he- 
roic. Being mortally wounded at the battle of Man- 
tiniea (in which lie headed liis countrymen the The- 
b^ms against tlm united force of the Athenians and 
Lateedemonians,^ he was carried off the field by his 
troops, to the camp ; wliere the surgeons declared 
that, as soon as the iron head of the javelin, which 
stuck in the wound, should he withdrawn, he would 
die. 'This information overwhelmed his troops with 
sorrow, but his only anxiety was to learn whether his 
arms had fallen into the power of the enemy, and to 
which side the victory hcltingcd. On being slu>wn his 
shield, and told that the I-acedcmouiaiis had been de- 
feated, he with his own hands drew the iron from his 
body, and instantly exi>ircd. 
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Therk are people who iiulnl^e thcniselvrv 
hi a sort of hinir wliiMi they reckon innocent, 
aiut which in one sense is so, for it hurts no-* 
l)0(l\ but themselves. Tiiis is the spurious oti- 
spnn<>^ (»f vanity luul tolly. Tiiese people deal 
in th(* niiirxt llous ; they have seen some thlai^s 
that never they have seen other 

which they really i:ever saw thoui»h they did 
exist, only liceaiise they were tlioui^lit w();1;i 
seeing. If any thin<r remarkable lias ])een said 
or done in an\ plaee, or in any e(nnpany, t!u‘y 
mimed iai el \ declare tliemsehes witnesses of it. 
They have done feats nnalteinpted, or at. least 
unp’erfonned, by others. A liar of this deserip- 
tioii is always the hero of his own roma net's : lie 
has been in daiii^ers from which nolmdy but 
himself ever escaped ; he has seen wluitever 
other people have Jieard or read of; he has 
had more atfairs of gallantry, than ever he knew 
women; and has ridden more miles post in one 
day, than ever courier went in two, lie is soon 
di co'.ered, and as soon becomes the object of 
univ: rs‘al contempt and ridicule: and not with- 
Oil I a <legree of distrust; for one must naturally 
conclude, that he who will tell any lie from 
idle vanity, will not scruple telling a greater for 
iutcre&it. 
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An oiRcer who unluckily had forgotten that 
hv was speaking before professional men, was 
once relating that lie was the first who mounted 
the brt'ach of a certain town, \yhich he assisted 
in attacking. Another otficer, who heard this 
assertion patiently and without interruption, said 
to him : ‘‘ Wliut you have advanred, sir, respect^ 
iiig IIr' occurrences tJiat passed at this siege, 
gn ally 5<lirpriscs me: and if what you say uere 
true, you sln)uld have been dead long ago; for 
1 was oiily the seventh tliat inounted that breach^ 
and 1 am eonfident lliat all those who ascended 
before, me were killed. ' The first oliicer was 
immediately known for a liar; and the second 
was believed, as having reported his own ex- 
ploit wi4h no other view, than to teach liim who 
had so unjustly boasted, to relate events as tliey 
actually occurred, and not to boast of a merit ' 
which did not belong to him. 

Hkmember tJien, as long as you live, that 
nothiug but strict truth can carry you through 
the world, with either your conscience or your 
honour unwounded. It is not only your duty, • 
but your interest; as a proof of which, you may 
always observe that the greatest fools are the 
greatest liars. For my part, I judge of every 
luanls truth by his degree of unierslaiidiu;;, 

VOL. I. N 
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Indiscretions of speecli are the ordinary 
catises of private dissensions. Secrets in wliii li 
you have no personal interest, endeavour to for- 
get as soon as coinmunicated to you. Do not your- 
self impart to any one such of your own, as, if 
disclosed, might do you an injury. In coniiding 
matters of importance to persons of whose dis- 
cretion you are not fully assured, you will be 
compelled to exercise perpetual caution toward 
them, and to be ever on your guard, lest by any 
means you should give them offence; so that, 
in all your future intercourse with these persons, 
you will experience a constant uneasiness. If 
50U have a friend in ’whose confidence }oii 
think you can fully rely (which is however a very 
rare case), and whom you think proper to en- 
trust with a secret, let it be your own; but never 
that of others : this is a sacred deposit, wliich 
you can on no pretence whatever be justified in 
betraying* 

One I®, the ancients has said, that a man 
ought to live with his enemy as if he were one 
day to become his friend; and with his friend in 
such a way that, if he one day become his 
eneiny, it may not be in his pow'er to do him 
injury. This maxim, which is perfectly pru- 
dent in regard to tlie first point, is &lse and 
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deksiable in the second; since an adherence 
to it would deprive us of one of the greatest 
pleasures of our lives, that of communicating 
fieely with the frietid of our heart. We ought 
theieforo to consider this part of the maxim as 
merely an injnnetiou to exercise caution in our 
intercourse \uth the world. 

There is another species of discretion, not 
ies', necessary, though more difficult to acquire: 

I mean discretion in conduct; which is the fruit 
only of reflection and experience. Of all qua- 
lities this is perhaps the most useful, and gives 
an intreased value to every other. He who is 
endowed with it, wdiatcver may be the sui^e- 
riority u hicii his talents and his virtues give him 
abo\e those around him, will be careful that 
tliey do not feel tliis, so as to envy the emi- 
nence which they have not themselves attained* 
Neither wit, knowledge, nor bravery,, is of 
much use in society, as the tlml I aiu 

now reconimcndiiig. A man oi^pbe talents, 
who wants discretion, resembles the giant Poly- 
phemus ill the Odyssey: he possesses great anil 
extraordinary strength; but can make no use of 
it, because he is blind. 

This discretion, the usual companion of wis^ 
and of modesty, always evinces a sound 
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jiulgment. By moans of Uiis we acquire that 
quick and accurate discernmciif, which assists us 
in all our actions and convers ition, and whi(’fi 
effectually prevents us from oflerinji; any tliint^ 
that may irritate or otfend. It is this whic h 
•enables us to enter into the cJiaracter of others; 
which sliows ns the most certain moans of brinj»- 
iii" them to adopt our view’s and o)>inioi)s, without 
]mrtin£][ their own, and in short, procures to ws 
the esteem and respect of all around us. 

The man wlio has this discretion, is neither 
vain nor ostent alums: he represses the first 
emotions of anger; he bridles the imj)etuosity 
of Jiis nature. He is neither a raiier nor a 
slanderer; and consequently is never exposed 
to the misfortunes which those defects coiuinonly 
draw after therm 

The most mischievous member of society, he 
that is daily exposing himself to insult and at- 
tack, is the officer who is born with a talent for 
sarcasim satire, and raillery: the wounds given 
byhisimgue, like those of a pensoned dart, are 
vdmost always incurable ; and they are unhap- 
pily too often directed against those who ouglU 
to be most exeinjrt from such injuries. Virtues, 
talents, merit, all that is most entitled to ap- 
)>lause, becoiiic subjects of pleasantry to men of 
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iMs description. Let such never flatter them- 
selves >vith the hope of possessing a real friend. 
Who would open his l*eart to the wretcli that is 
watcliing every moment to betray his confidant ; 
and is sx) little scrupulous, that when truth will 
j!ot snpjily food for his pleasantries, calinnny is 
jcsortcd to for thiit purpose ? 

Tin: spirit of raillerx in some men partakes 
perhaps less of the character of malice, than of 
}*cr\ orsencss and obstinacy. To utter a hon-mot 
is tiic height of their intellectual amhifion: and 
tliey will not miss au f>pportnnity of this sort, 
tJ^oiigh at the expence of subjecting themselves 
1» a < [large of malignity; and indeed many an 
ill-natmed .jest escajies them, in spite of them- 
r.iUes for which their heart afterward bitterly 
reproaches them. 

Let me intreat you to preserve yourself 
C\c,nipt from a delusion so fatal as this. Re- 
uKuiihcr, it is a thousand times more desir- 
able to pass for a inau of honour than a wit. 
The raillery wliicli proceeds from the vain dc- 
sire of applause, seldom fails to create con- 
tempt ; and nothing wounds the self-love of men 
so much as attacks of tliis nature. Injuries are 
'often forgiven ; insult and ridicule, never. 

No injury makes so deep an impression in the 
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memory, as that which is produced by a cutting 
malicious jest ; for let it be ever so good, yet it 
is always extremely bad when it occasions en- 
mity. liaillery in conversation, therefore, is no 
longer agreeable than while the whole company 
is pleased with it ; and should never be used but 
w'ith regard to failings of so little consequence, 
that the person concerned may himself be merry 
on the subject. It is a pleasant but decent mix- 
ture of praise and reproach. " They who have a 
true relish for conversation, enjoy themselves 
iu a communication of each other's excellences, 
and not in a triumph over their mutual im- 
perfections. 

Tnii temptation of saying smart or witly 
things, and the malicious applause with wJiich 
they are commonly received, have made people 
. who can say lliem, — ahd still oftener people who 
think they can, but cannot, and yet try, — more 
enemies, and implacable ones too, than any 
other thing that I know of. When such things 
shall hai|i|! |nfe .ito be said at your cxpeiice (as some- 
times certainly will), reflect seriously on 
the sentiments of uneasiness, anger, and resent- 
ment, which they excite in you; and consider 
whether it can be prudent, by the same means, 
to excite tliese sentiments in others against you* 
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]t is a (It'ciik’d ioliv, fo Jose a IViojid for a jest ; 
but in iny iniiul, it is not a umcli loss tlogrce ot* 
t'ollv, to make an cnoin\ ol' an indifferent and 
neutral person, for the sake ofa^ow-mo/. Wlien 
tilings of tliis kind happen to be said of yon, 
the most prudent way is, to seem not to aj)j)re> 
liend that they are meant of you, and to avoid 
showing wliatevor degree of anger you ma\ feel 
inwardl} ; hut should they be so plain that you 
cannot be supposed ignorant of their meaning, 
join in the laugh of the eompany againsf your- 
self; acknowledge the liit to be fair, and tlie 
jest a* good one, and play off* the whole thing in 
seeming good humoun By no means reply in 
the same way; this only shows that you are 
hurl, and puiilishcs the victory tliat you might 
liave concealed. 

Raillery exercised upon an inferior, is ge- 
nerally cruel ; and mean and cowardly toward 
such as are unable to repel ihe shafts which it 
has thrown. But it is atrocious and bruhil 
when it falls on natural defects or secret foibles. 
There i^ however a species of gay and anmsiye 
raillery, whose brilliancy offends no one, and 
often delights even such as may be the objects 
of it ; but this talent requires the finest and most 
N 4 » 
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delicate attentions. Jlaillerv of whatever nature, 
is not allowable in a young officer ; because in 
him it must always evince a spirit of pride and 
superiority. 

The liar, or the calumniator, is scarcely more 
dangerous ill society than the jester: especially 
if the latter (as is frequently the case) supjdies 
from his own fancy the defects, real or imagi- 
naiy , of the objects of his bantering. 

All great minds pride themselves in a con- 
teni})! of calumny. Meceims told Augustus, that 
if the reports propagated against him were not 
true, the contempt witli which they were treated 
by him would entirely discredit them ; wliile, on 
the contrary, should he manifest any uiu'asiiiess 
respecting tJiein, it would give them the air and 
importance of truth, and thus put it in the power 
Df the basest of men to trouble his repose. 

Tiberius having written to this emperor that 
it was necessary to punish Elimi, who had spoken 
cbntemptuouslyf of his sovereign, Augustus an- 
swered: We ^Ught not to obey the impulses of 

)nierile ^||p|&ion; and if any one speak ill of us, 
should w.e not deem ourselves happy in being 
>!accij above the reach of the ill he seeks to do 

Tnrs ii«ed to say of injurious reports, If I 
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do nothing that is reprehciif+ililo, why should I 
be rendered uneasy by caluiiiuy 

When Frederic of Prussia was told that a 
person had abused him, be asked the informer 
whetlier his enemy had an army of a hundred 
thousand men. No, sire,^^ replied the courtier. 
“ Tiien/' said Frederic, ** 1 can have nothini^ to 
flo with liini. If he had a powerful army at his 
command, 1 w'ould declare war aj^aiust him.’^ 
'The duke of Savoy, wlien disputing with 
Henry the Fourth for the manpilsate of Saluce, 
caused a considerable fort to be erected at Bar- 
reau^, of w'liich no one could discern the utility; 
because Montmelian, which was not far ofr, .suf- 
ficiently covered the country, and afforded every 
possible facilily that could be desired foi* the 
passes into Dauphiny. It was conjectured, by 
the noise which he caused to be made of tliis^ 
eiiterprise throughout Italy, that he had b^a in- 
fluenced only by the glory of raising a fort on 
j'Vimch ground, in sight of the French amiy 4 
I'lie general of tlie latter nation was universally 
condeinned among his troops, for suffering sucli 
an insult ; and this disposition presently extended 
itself to the court. “ Your majesty,’' returned 
he. coolly, to a communication from the king on 
rtliis point, ‘‘ has need of a strong fortification to 



overawe the garrison of Montaielian ; .and since 
the duke of Savoy is willing to he at the expehce 
of this, I ha(t no inclination to interrupt him in 
erecting it. As soon as it is completely furnished 
with guns and ammunition, it shall become your 
majesty's without the cost of building.^' Henry 
felt the justice of this idea, and the general per- 
formed his promise. 

Turenne, on his return from his brilliant* 
cainj)aign in Westphalia, received from Louis the 
Fourteenth the kindest mad most distinguished 
attentions: and the king, who was usually sparing 
of liis commendation, on this occasion was lavish 
in his jaraises ; telling him among other things, 
that the marquis of Saint Arbre should no longer 
serve under him, because in his letters to the mi- 
nister, he had blamed some of the geiierars 
measures^ “ Why did he not address himself to 
meV^ said Turenne. 1 should have listened to 
him pleasure, and might probably have 
profited by his advice/' He then excused, and 
even commended, the conduct of Saint Arbre ; 
and obtained for him ])refcrment, with a promise 
that he should not be deprived of an officer of 
such distijnguished merit. 

If au^ne affirms that he lias heard tilings of 
you w hich demand satisfactory explanation^ and 
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of such a nature that it is indispensable for you 
to require it, either treat this informer with con- 
tempt, or force a full and immediate explanation 
from him, in preference to seeking it, perliaps 
ill vain, elsewhere. By these means you will 
probably impose silence on one who wished to 
speak ill of you; yon will save a friend, where 
you might have found an enemy, in refusing to 
believe what had been falsely rq)orted ; and you 
will rid yourself of characters who are always 
base and perfidious, and such as no man of lio- 
nour would desire to have any connection with. 
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ON THE OANGEU OF THE PASSIOXJ^. 

DO not imagine llial T am in this k*tt( r 
?i)ont 1() a treatise of morality. T shall* 

o!-.ly consider the passions in their relation 1o the 
nniitarv character. There are three of thest? 
\\Jtich in your profession, above all (►thers, are 
the eanses of the most fatal mischiefs. The^e 
are* the more ensnaring, from being in their prin- 
ciple and nature not dishonourable, but becojii- 
iiig disgraceful only by the excesses to which 
they too often lead. 

1 SJJALL not say to you, that you must not 
iove, you,^ nmst not drink, you must never phn/. 
On the IlSilSrary, I will tell you that honourable 
love was, in, happier times, the great ciiarm ot 
life, and the source of many noble and heroic 
actiojis ; and true gallantry never excluded any 
of the military virtues. 1 w ill tell you likew ise, 
that in the free and familiar intercourse of the 
table, where decency and gaiety alike preside^ 
wine, taken in iiiocleratum, expands the heart. 
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Himnates tlie spirits, and warms the feelings of 
friends toward each otiior. Witli rci^ani to 
*j)iay, I shall he tJie first 1o advise your af (piiring 
those common games which will not only render 
you an arcej)lal)le companion to the other sex, 
Imt supply yoursidf with an amiiseineiit in tlie 
hours ‘of intermission frojn the ])usiness and fa- 
tigues of your duty. But I conjure you, never 
to suffer tliese ])lcasuies to he to you any thing 
hut pleasures: foi believe me, they will cease to 
he sueli as soon as they assume the charaVter of 
p.Ks>if)ns ; liiey will then lead you on from one 
degre<' of excess to another, and will not leave 
it in your power to emancipate yourself from 
llieir (huuiuion. 

1 SHALL make each of these jmssious the sub- 
jeel of a sejuirate letter. 
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ON LOVE. 

OF all the passions, love is ipuloublediv 
the most dangerous; for it not unfre(|uentl^’ se- 
duces even reason itself ; and as it is upon our 
sensibility that its empire is established, it as- 
saults us in every point that is most interesting 
and dear to us. It has the quality of accommo- 
dating itself to the ideas of those whom itwdshes 
to surprise ; and the beauty that; begins to affect 
us, appears always to us every thing that we de- 
sire it should be. Mistrust yourself, in this pas- 
sion, more than in any other. It is not difbcult 
to drink and to play, without being either a 
drunkard ora gamester: but it is impossible to 
tamper with love without becoming its slave; 
and the only method to resist its charms, is to 
fly from tliiein. 

'You may be told, that honourable love has 
produced the most illustrious acljous; and the 
history of ancient chivalry woul4 furnish you 
numberless examples of Ibis. Sttt how are the 
times and the manners changed ? It is npw seb 
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iiorti a tender, delicate, and expressive sent iinont, 
ibunded on the real merit of the object beloved ; 
which aspires only to the happiness of pleasing 
that oITject, jealous of its glory and of its ho- 
nour, fearing to offend by its own ardour, and 
scarcely presuming to indulge its hopes. Such 
was the nature of this affection, that it would 
have felt Itself dishonoured by a thought, an 
expression, or a sentiment, that the severest 
\ irtuc could not openly avow. Audacious and 
daring, when called upon to defend the" interests 
of its fair-one; timid ami bashful, when recpiired 
to state its own pretensions; this sacred enthu- 
siasm of a great and generous soul in all that 
related to the object that inflamed it, was capa- 
ble of efforts the most heroic and siirjuising. 

To this passion, thus refined by virtue, sue* 
ceeded gjUaiitrv : which possessed only the ex- 
terior of the. former, and which lias now given 
place to love of a very diflerent kind and un«* 
worlliv of the name; — ^the violent impulse occa- 
sioned by derangement of our understanding, 
and tlie corruption of our hearts, which, seek- 
ing only self-gratification, and the slave of vile 
and disgraceful appetites, attaches itself indiscri- 
minately to thfl lowest objects, and delivers our 
young Jtten into the embraces of those unhappy 
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females wlio arc (list hii^iiislied only for tlie cor^ 
rijption of llieir mamiers and the depravity of 
their actions, and for the numlier of victims that 
lla^e been sacriliced to their arts. This vicious 
inclination of a weak mind inflamed by an ardent 
laiirv and by the habit of dissipation, so entirely 
subdues its votaries, that it has often efl’ecte<l 
the ruin of the bra\cst characters. 1[Iow many 
oflicers do we every day see, who, after havin" 
been tlie dupes of aband6ned wcnneii, become 
incapable of an honourable passion, are discarflc*d 
from w ell-bred s<K.iely, and linisli their career in 
misery and disgrace ! 

From this picture, which exhibits to you hut 
a small part of the dangers to which tliis j)assioii 
exposes you, judge how much it is incuiiihent 
upon you to arm yourself with every possible 
precaution against its influence. Keep at all 
times a strict guard over yourself. Jiut do not 
suffer this mistrust to prevent your frequent in- 
tercourse witlj the other sex: for without such 
intercourse,, the mind becomes eiifeebleiJ, the 
heart loses its sensibility, and the imagination its 
activity; the maimers grow unpolished, and that 
<lcsiie of pleasing which gives much grace to 
life, is quickly lost. There is stjlbstitj?ted in the 
place of these, nothing but thfe'^teritj of a 
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jiiLslaken j/nilosophy; and tlie absence of the 
graces Irajisforiiis liiin wlio possessed tlieni into 
afi unsocial iiiisantiiroplie, ccpially burtheasome 
to himself and to those around liiin. 

A PERSON of tliis character would force us 
from the society of womcii, because he has 
ascribed to the whole sex the ill (jualhies which 
belong only to an inconsiderable number among 
tiieni. The man of sense and delicacy judges 
and acts very ditrerently. He selects the most 
estimable, and pusses some of his sweetest hours 
in their society. 

But what circumspection and prudence are 
liecessary to guard you from the ensnaring ap- 
proaclu^s ol’ love ! The greater your sensibility 
and your virtue may be, the more wall you , be 
exj>osed to tlie seducing attractions of this pas- 
sion. If you are aware of the dangers of love, 
you w ill keep a w atphful guard over your ima- 
gination. Cultivate a thirst of glory and re- 
nown; impress this sentiment so entirely upon 
your mind^ that it may obtain the. mastery over 
every other: and I can with confidence assure 
you that, when you are once fully confirmed iii 
this principle, — when you consider that one 
moment of welddoefis is sufiicient to make you 
lose the fruit of all your anxieties^ your honour, 
t. o 
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your future advancement and fortune, — you will 
tear yourself without much difficulty from the 
unurements of love, to fly to those of gl<»ry. 
You will find tliat the satisfaction derived from 
the performance of our duty, and a steady per- 
severance in the paths of virtue, is more con- 
soling, more pennauent, and better calculated 
to promote the happiness of a good man, than 
the gratification of even the softest and most 
tender passions. 

Polybius, speaking of generals under the in- 
fluence of love, observ<‘s, that this passion has 
not only been the occasion of the overthrow of 
the best-established states; tlic ruin and destruc^ 
tion of the most renowned citi<is, but has also 
destroyed the reputation of the greatest captains, 
when they have suffered themselves to be go- 
verned by its authority. Even in a subaltern, 
this state of bondage is disgraceful ; but in the 
general of an army, it is the severest of all ca- 
lamities. It is a death-blow to enterprise, ami 
too often exposes its victim to irretrievable dis- 
honour. 

Those, says a certain writer, who affirm that 
tliC passions for women and for pleasure are in- 
separable from courage, and that there have 
been few great captains who were not addicted 
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to both, prove that gallantry, the reading of ro- 
mances, . aiuJ a fondness for public entertain- 
ments, conjposc their most serious and most im- 
portant occupations. They are usually coxcombs, 
efteminate and corrupted young men, who in- 
fest the courts of princes; and what is more fa- 
tal still, corrupt the military spirit with tlieir 
specious and dangerous morality. 

Hannibal, who is considered by Justin as 
the greatOvSl general that ever lived, was a remark- 
able example of chastity and lenipe ranee: he 
never supped luxuriously, says that historian; 
and at Ills repasts drank no more tlian a pint of 
wine. To tliis sobriety he added a continence so 
singular, tliat almost any one wf>uld athrm it to 
be inipossibie he could have been a native of the 
warm climates of Africa. 

Cyrus, Phih>|>emen, Scipio Afiicanus, Epa- 
minoiidas, Drusus, and the emperor Aurelian, 
were all models of chastity and lemj)erance* : — 

* A GENTLEMAN in the court of Cyrus, reported to* 
liim the charms and beauty of Panihea, queen of Susa, 
who was at that time in the number of Cyrus’s captives ; 
and concluded his panegyric, by offering to take him to 
see her. But Cyrus 6rmly refused, saying: “ If I should 
visit her on your introduction, I might perliaps go again 
on her own invitation, when 1 ought to be better eni- 
ployed,’* 
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and tliesewerc among llie most: renowned gene- 
rals of anl i€|uity. 

The younger Scipio acquired as nmcli cele- 
brity by his conlincnce, as by his illuslriniis 
acliievenieiits in war. — The llonrans under his 
command took the city of New (-arthage by as- 
sault. Some of his otlieers findinga young lady 
of ex(|uisitc beauty, hastened to conduet her to 
the Proconsu], of wdiose fondness for women 
they were not ignorant. A preseiit like this was 
calculated to iuijame the passions of a young man 
at five-and-tweiity. Scipio indeed was alfected 
with tlic charms of this beautiful capti*ve, but 
did not sufier himself to be ovCrconu' by them. 
Learning that she was betrotlied to a Cellibeiian 
prince named Allucius, who 1ov(mI lier to excess, 
he instantly dolermiue(| to siu rilice l!ie passion 
which lie felt rising in his bosom. If I were 
only a private individual,*' said lie. to the otliecrs 
who had brought to him this young beauty, ‘‘ I 
should have received with transport this master- 
piece of Nature; but in the post which 1 am des- 
tined to occupy, what a snare do you lay for iii} 
glorj|! Love may afford amusement to men of 
leisure: but for a general, especially when he is 
marchhig in the road of victory, a mistress is a 
most dangerous compauiou ; she occupies Ins so- 
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licitiides, she contributes to enervate his body 
and enrceble his mind/' Scipio ordered tliat the 
father of his captive, and the Celtiberian prince, 
might be brought before him. As soon as tliey 
appeared; ‘‘ We are both young," said he to the 
hitler. '' Ti)c sight of this beauty has made tlie 
most sensible im}ucssioii upon my heart; and if 
tlje important concerns which the rejuiblic lias 
egntided to me, and the principles of lionour and 
decorum, would allow it, I shouhl have been 
happy to pass my life with this lady. May 
}ou enjoy that happiness which the (iods 
have denied to me! Receive from my hands 
your sjioiise, as chaste as though you had 
taken her from the bosom of her family, and 
from under the maternal eye: all I require of 
you in return is, (iiat you will be a friend to the 
Homan nation ;n:d the Uoinaii arms." The re- 
latives of the cajdive beaut', prostrating them- 
selves at the feet of the hero, ofi'ered him, with 
tears of Joy, the gifts which tlicy had brought 
for the ransom of their claugliler. These Iiow'- 
ever, Scipio compelled the Celtiberian prince t» 
accept as an addition to bis expected dowry. — 
This action gained more credit to Scijiio, "and / 
fccted more for the Romans, than the red^ i ' 
of Carthage. Allucius, overcome with a -j.: ra- 
03 
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tion ai\3 grifitu<Jo, gave so afl’ertiiig mi ammut 
of it to the CeltflieriuHs, that fourteen liuuilred 
persons of raiik among liis C(>untr>ineii iniined^ 
ately came to enlist themselves iiinler the Koinan 
banners, and all Spain was soon determined in 
favour of Sripio^. 

Marshae Banner, the pupil of the guat 
Gustavus, and tlic companion of his \ietoiit‘s, 
tariiislied his glory by the disgraceful luauucr in 
which lie gave hinisolf up to all the exi-esses of 
love, He conceived a violent and roinantii! pas- 


* A somewhat singular instance of coutinenot* is re- 
lated, in an humble station, even during the voluptuous 
times of our Charles the Second. In his reign, when li- 
centiousness was at his height in Britain, a yeoman of the 
guards refused the mistress of the king. 'I’hc lady, who 
was dissatisfied with her noble lover, had fixed her e} es on 
this man, and thought she had no more to do than to speak 
her pleasure. He removed out of her way: he would 
not understand her ; and when she pressed liim farther, 
told her he was married. The story reached the king, 
with all its circumstances, hut they who expected an ex- 
travagant laugh on the occasion were disappointed. He 
sent for the person ; whom he found to be a gentleman, 
though reduced to that station : “Odds fish, man !’* said 
he, “ though I am not honest enough to be virtuous my- 
sel.^, I value them that are.” He gave him a commission, 
and rc?pected him during the remainder of bis life. 
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sion for a Cicruiau princess. He was now no 
longer that great general whose wi&dom and va- 
'lom had acquired bii|^ the esteem and applause 
of (lustavus; and whom the brave Swedes, ever 
accustomed to be led by him to conquest, fol- 
lowed with so much confidence. Wholly ab* 
sorbed by the tender passion, he committed a 
series of faults; the enemy regained their superi-' 
oritv, and the possessions of the house of Bruns^ 
w ick at length became exposed to utter desola- 
tion. Ileucc we may learn, that when a violent 
impression of thb nature fixes itself upon great 
nuu(b, the most dangerous cotiscqueuces are to 
be dreaded from its o|>erations. 

So in ancieiit times Antony, after having ac- 
quired the fame of a brave and distinguished ge- 
neral, submitted to the allurements of sensual 
gratification, and buried all his glory in the me^ 
retricious embraces of the Egyptian queen. — -We 
lia\e had a striking instance, during the late war, 
of the superiority which a real military thirst fof 
glory will always have over private indulgence. 
When the French army was very critically situ- 
ated in Germany, General Hoche, who com- 
manded it, became exposed one evening to the 
allurements of a beautiful woman, who by design 
or accident had placed herself near him at a 
o 4 
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public supper. Aware of the weakness of human 
nature, and anxious for his own glory, as. well as 
conscious of the critical state oi* tlie army en- 
trusted to his care, he suddenly rose, ordered 
his horses, and left the place at midnight. 

Ia'EN tlie clievalier Bayard was addicted to 
that most fashionable of all faults, incontinciiee. 
One morning, as he was dressing, he ordered 
his footman to bring him home, in the evening, 
some victim of lawless passion. The fellow, who 
was promjd enough in such services, had for 
soniq time addressetl himself to an old gentle^ 
woman of decayed f<»rtuiie, who had a daughter 
of vety great beauty, not )ct sixteen years ofagt*. 
The mollier's extreme poverty, and the insiiiua- 
W this artftii pander conccrnii.g the soft 
disj^osilion add generosity of his master, made 
b^l^Rt lengili eminent to deliver up her child. 
Many were the eiitreaties and rejm^sentations of 
the mother to gain the girl’s consent to an ar - 
tioii wliicli, the mother confessed, she abhorred, 
even while she exhorted her to it. “ But, child,” 
said she, can you see your mother die for 
hunger?” The virgin argued no longer; but, 
bursting into tears, declared she would go any 
‘wlu're. 

The footman conveyed lier with great ob^e- 
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quiousness and secrecy to his master's lodginirs, 
and placed her in a commodious apartment till 
*he should come home. The knight, at his return, 
was met hy his servant with that ^ucy fainili- 
aritv which vice never fails to inspire between 
ranks however unequal; who told him, with a 
diaholk-al exidl alien, she is as handsome as an 
angel: but the fool 1ms wept till her eyes are 
bloated, for she is a maiden and a gentlewoinan.'^ 
lie tlicii coiKlucted his master to the rooni_wJiere 
she was, and retiro<L 

The clicNulier, when he saw her hatlied ii> 
teary^ said with somesnrpri.se, Don't yo\r 
liiio'iV, young woman, why you were brought hi- 
liieri” The unhappy maid iihslantly fell on her 
knees; and, uiili many. interruptions ofsig^;^id 
tears, said to him, “ Yes, ...sir; 1 know' too well: 
my mother, to get bread for iier and myself, ha» 
sent me; Init would to Heaven 1 might die before 
1 am added to the number of those miserable 
vMetehes who live without honour!" With these 
retlections she weptan^w,aiid beat her bosom. — 
The novelty of the accident surprised him iujto 
virtue; and stepping from her he said, “ lam m)t 
so abandoned as to hm*t your innocence against 
\our will:" afterward, covering the young maid 
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with a cloak, he led her to a relation’s Jiuiise, to 
whose care he recomiiieiided her for that night. 

The next morning he sent for her mother, and ‘ 
asked her if^^ier daughter was in reality the vir- 
IfUOUs and aniiahle creature that she appeared 
to be: the motiier assured him of her spotless 
purity; at least till tbe late period wlieii she de- 
livered her uj) to his servant. ‘‘ Tlieii/' exclaimed 
he, ** are not you an infamous woman, to cou- 
t|ive the debauchery of your own child J" She 
held down her face with fear and shame ; and 
in her confusion, uttered some broken words 
concerning herjKiverty. “ Far be it,” said the 
chevalier, ‘Uhat you should r(*Iieve yourself 
from want by a much greater evil ! Voui daugh- 
ter is a fine young creature: do y»)u know of 
i^one that ever spoke of her for a wife?” The mo- 
ther answered, “ There is an honest man in onr 
nyeighbourhood that loves her, w Iio has often said 
that be would marry her wdlli two Inmdred 
pounds/' The knight ordered his .steward lo 
reckon out that siim; with an addition of fifty 
pounds to buy the bride-clothes, and fifty 
p<)imds more as a help to the mother.^! ajipeal 
to any libertine, whether the possession of mer- 
cenary beauty could give half the pleasure that 
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this youu;^ !>Tiilleniaii ciijoytMl in the reflection of 
having relieved a miserable parent from guilt and 
’poverty, and an innocent virgin from public 
shame and ruin ; and of bestowing a virtuous 
wife upon an liouest man. 

I \ his yoiitli, /ieten was violently devoted to 
the passion of love, and was frequently entangled 
in its snares. Ilis own experience however, ren- 
d(‘red him indulgent to the foibles of others, and 
his young ollicers had no occasion to complain 
of tlieir generars severity on the snhject of their 
uinorous follies. He would often rally them at 
his o>vn talile, w ith great good nature and plca- 
saiilrv, on their good or ill fortune in these pur- 
suits; but w henever he discovered that iimocenre 
had ))eeii scilueed, or abandoned by its betrayer 
to want and infamy: that the peace of a familjr 
had been mined, and the sacred ties of the con- 
jugal union violated; he was unable to set any 
bounds to his indignation and resentment. The 
tender passion may indeed have captivated, and 
led astray, his senses ; but it was never able to 
subjugate his heart entirely : it never checked his 
activity, slackened his genius, or palsied Ins arm. 
His country commanded Ills first homage; the 
fair sex had only a secondary claim to his atten- 
tions. He was ever uHm' to the power of bt aulyv 
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to the charms of wit, and to the graces. Such 
sonlinients it was his pride to avow. 

1 SPEAK here from historical information, 
which supplies a variety of examples of violent 
affections, entertained by cliaracters in all othei’ 
respects the most exalted and noble. But do 
not allow examples of this nature to mislearl you. 
This passion seiiies the heart most powertiilly ; 
so that, when once' a great man has yielded to 
its dominion, it requires efforts almost more than 
human to emancipate himself from its chains. 
It may perhaps he aliinned with truth, that the 
conquest of Palestine, cost Titus h^ss, than the 
vi'ctoi’y which he gained over himself in part iiig 
from Berenice. 

From such struggles, judge of the. violent et‘- 
fects of love. Instances have occurred, in which 
ambition and glory have not been able in wealv 
minds to overcome its influpiice, but by the sa- 
crifice of the object that excited it. Such was 
that of the barbarous Mahomet: — 

At the taking of Constantinople, a Creek 
lady of illustrious birth, named Irene, scarcely 
seventeen years of age, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. A certain bashaw, who had mad^ 
her his prisoner, was struck with her beauty, imd 
tlj^ught her a present not unworthy to be offered 
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to the sultan liinisell*. The East never witnessed 
a mo|re perfect beauty, and her charms preyed 
most violently on the heart of the fa rce Ma- 
homet. He abandoned himself entirely to this 
new passion ; and that he mii^ht experience no 
interrnption to its gratificatimi, he ))assed many 
days in succession, without seeing either his mi- 
nisters, or the ]>iincipal officers of his army. 
Irene followed him to Adrianopk% at which 
)>lace he fjxed her residence. As to himself, to 
whatever quarter the war led him, he often, hr 
tin; midiit of the most iia[>ortant expeditions, 
left* the care of them to his generals, and returned 
witli eagerness to his beloved Irene, 

It coidd not be long concealed, that glory was 
not now his riding jmssion. The soldiers, accus- 
tomed to the booty which lead usually followed 
his ^ ictories, immiiured at the visible alteration. 
Tliese murmurs became contagious. Both the 
otlicers and nicu complained of the effeminate 
life of their leader, but his fierce temper intimi- 
dated every one froip speaking to him on this 
subject. At length however, when the disgoii- 
tents of the military were on the point of burst- 
ing into open violence, the bashaw Miistapha, 
considering only his fidelity to his master, com- 
municated to him the conversation which pub* 
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licly passed among tlic jauisaries, so injurious 
to his reputation and his interest. 

The sultan, after remaining some moments in 
profound silence, as if deliberating what step he 
ought to take, made no reply; but, under the 
pretence of a review of the troops, ordered Miis- 
tapha to assemble on the next day all the bashaws 
in the neighbourhood of the city. He then re- 
tired to the chamber of Irene, with whom he 
continued till the morning. 

Never did this young princess appear to him 
so charming, and never till then did lie caress 
her with such tender affection : to give if pos- 
sible, an additional lustre to her beauty, he or- 
dered her women to emjdoy all their address and 
art in the elegance and grace of her attire. After 
the was completely arrayed, and prepared to 
make her public apjiearance, he took her by the 
hand, and led her into the midst of theassemhl v. 
Then lifting iiji the veil, which concealed lier 
face, he asked the bashaws that surrounded him, 
if they had ever before beheld sucli exquisite 
beauty. All his officers replied to him in an 
excess of admiration, and in court language coii- 
gralulated him on the possession of so much hap- 
piness. Upon this, Mahomet, seizing with one 
hand the hair of the young Greeks and witli the 
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other drawing his ciiiieter, at one blow severed 
her head from her body ; and turning towards 
the nobles around him with looks wild and fu- 
rious, ‘‘ Tliis steel," says he to them, can se- 
ver even the powerful fetters of love !" 

Such an action is more like the ferocity of a 
tyger than tlie rational conduct of a man. Ma- 
homet, incapable of conquering his passions, ap- 
jkared great from but the excess of his weakness. 

The passion of love exerts its utmost power 
only on dignified and sensible minds ; and it is 
then capable of actions the most virtuous as well 
as the most atrocious, the most brilliant as well 
as the basest, accordingto the nature of the cha- 
rui ter wLirh it influences. But on weak and 
little minds it degenerates into libertinism and 
licentitms gallaidrv. 
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ON FIIIENDSHIP. 

HAVING spoken to you in niy former Id 
ter upon llu* subject of Love, it is my design hi 
the present to say a few words upon that oi* 
rriemlship. 

(jENUINE and perfect friendshi]> is a senti- 
ment which can exist only united with princ iples 
of honour. A philosophical author describes it 
as * a tacit covenant between two virlnous and 
sensible minds.^ “ T say sen^siblc,*' adds he, “ be- 
cause a monk or a recluse may not perhaps be 
wicked, and yet may live without knowing any 
thing of friendship. 1 say vlrtuom — for the 
vicious have only accomplices: the voluptuaries, 
only companions in debauchery; the interested 
have associates; the ]ioliticiun, his faction ; the 
Bulk of the people, their connections; princes, 
their courtiers; the virtuous alone have friends." 

Friendship cannot long subsist, if esteem 
does not regulate the articles of the contract. 
It is a commerce, with reciprocal engagements: 
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where not is bargaiitetl, riotliiiig is required ; 
but wherein the most honourable coiiniionly 
make the greatest advances, and are most happy 
when they make the highest offers. Riches 
reputation, pleasures, even life itself, are all 
devoted to our friend. 

Never, j>erhaps, was there a more sincere 
and elegant friendship than that betweefi Sci[)io 
and Ladius. The former was one of the great- 
esl generals and I jest men tliat Rome ever pro- 
iliiced ; the other, for his probity and prudence, 
was distinguished by the sunnime of the 
Wise^’' Tiiey were almost the same age; 
and liad the same temper, benevolence of mind, 
taste for learning of ail kinds, principles of go* 
vernnient, and zeal for the public good. If 
8cij)io excelled in the point of military glory, 
his friend had perhaps the superiority in elo- 
quence. But let us hear Lailius himself upon 
so interest iiig a subject: — “As for me, of all 
the gifts of nature or fortune, there are none, 
I think, comparable to the happiness of having 
Scipio for my friend. I found in our friend- 
ship a perfect conformity of sentiineiits, in re- 
apect to public affairs; an inexhaustible fund of 
advice and support in private lij'e; with a tran- 
quillity and delight not lo be exjjressed, 1 

r0h, i. r 
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never gave Scipio the least ofleuce, to my kiiow- 
: nor ever iieard a word escape hmi that 
did not please. We had but one house, and 
one table, at onr common expence: the frn 
gality of which was equally to the taste of both. 
For in war, in travelliii", in the country, \\v 
were always together. 1 do lud mention onr 
studies, and the attention of ns both alwa\> 
useful learning; this was the employinent of oni 
leisure hours, removed from the sight and com^ 
nierce of the world."'— Is there any thing eom 
]>arable to a friendship like tliut here described ! 
“ What a consolation is it,” sons ( iceKs “ 
have a second self ; from whoiii we nothing 
secret, and into whose heart we mas co.inuil oin 
t>wii with perfect unreserve! (Jan we taste 
pneperitv so sensi]>lY, if vvv liave no one tci 
siiare witli <mr ji)Y? And what a relief is il,, 
in adversitv, to have a friend wlio can s>mpa 
liiise with an equal <legree of fcelij'.g in our di>' 
t!C-!” 

rnitwli;;! more liiglily exalts the value of the 
fi f '».( hip i,i ojicstion was, its not being founded 
i/ ,<■! iii «, l>iit solely in esteem for each 

< ^h< : viilnes. “ What j a ‘c»'ssary^ occasion,” 

. I rr,his, “could .Scipio ha m' for Un* 

vhiy none ; nor I foi inni. Did h 
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nient to him was the effect of my high esteem 
and adijiimtion of liis virtues; and liis to me 
arose from the favourahle idea he entertauu'd of 
my charaet(‘r and maimers. This friendship 
increased afterwards on each side, l>y liabit 
and cultivation. We both, indeed, derived 
great advantages from it : hut these were ii(»t 
our views when w(; began to love <‘ach other.” — 
N^jthiiig upon earth can be so desirable as such 
u connection. But in vain do \v<‘ seek it among 
the ignorant, tlie vain, and selfish, or men of 
loose and jirotligate principles. We must soon 
be ashamed of' loving the man whom we ean- 
jjot esteem. 

At the !>a1tle of Philippi, when Bruins, aflt r 
tlie defeat of his army, was in danger oi* falling 
into the hamls of his enemies, his boso\n-frieiid 
Lirt'llins gave liim an ojiport unity to escape; 
railing out, am Brutus; leiul me to Anto- 
ny.’" B<-ing accordingly eondiieted to Antony, 
iio sj)oke witii great res<xlmion: ‘M have em- 
ployed this ertilice," said he, " that BriUn.> 
might not fall alive into tlie hands of his ene-* 
mies. The Gods will never pennit dait forlime 
shall tliiimpli 50 far over virtue. In spite of 
fortuili^' - wiilMways be loi.nd, liviiii: o'. 

♦ dead, in a situation wmrthy of liis cov/; e.” 
r 2 
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Antony, nHmiriiii:;; the finiiness of . id 

to him, You juerit a greater, r^ard it is 
in my power to hestovr. I have just been iiV 
formed of the death of Bnilus ; and as youi* 
fidelity to him is now at an end, 1 beg earnestly 
to be received in his place; love me as you 
loved him ; I wish no more." Lucilius engaged 
himself lo Antony; and maintaining the same at- 
tachment to him tbiit he had shown to Briikis, 
adhered to him when he was abandoned by all 
the ^^rld. 

Therk are also heroical instances of lias 
devotedness in persons between wliom, from 
their situuUons, the more pure and exalted 
seutiineiit of friendship may not have existed ; 
but which have arisen from a principle of gra- 
titude or fidelity. 

During tlie second bombardment of •Al- 
giers, the INIoors, in despair, fastened their 
Christian slaves to the mouths of their cannon, 
and ill this way their niangled bodies were fired 
again‘Ht tlie hostile ships. An Algerine captain^ 
wh.> licid ]>een, some years before, taken pri- 
soner by the besiegers, observed among the 
iiinnber an officer who had at that time shown 
him the kindest treatment, and wi4 whom he 
had contracted an ardent friendship. He per- 
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ceived him at the moment when they were about 
to fast^ the unfortunate man to the cannon. 
The Algerine cried out, and made the most 
violent struggles to save the life of the victim. 
But finding his entreaties vain, and that they 
w ere on the point of firing the gun, he threw 
himself across the body ’^f his devoted friend, 
clasped his arms finnly round him, and called 
aloud: “Fire! Since 1 cannot save the life of 
my friend, I will at least enjoy the consolation 
dying with him/' . The dey, who happened 
to be an eye-w itness of this scene, was so moved 
at the «ight, that he instantly conceded to lieroism 
. w hat he had denied to humanity. 

The marshal d'Armont having taken Crodon, 
in Bretagne, during tire League, gave orders to 
put every Spaniard to the sword who was found 
in that garrison. Tiiough death was declared 
tiie punishment for disobeying the orders of 
I he geiienrl, an English soldier ventured to save 
a Spaniard. The Englishman was arraigned Ibr 
tl:ii oh'ence, before a court-martial; where he 
confessed the fact, and declared himself ready, 
to aufl’er death, provided they would spare the 
life of the Spaniard. The marshal heJiig sur- 
prised at such conduct, asked the soldier, how 
he came to be so much interested in the preser- 
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vat ion of Ms em*niy. Boanwc/' replied be, 
“ ill a similar situation he orM*e savi d my.Hfe.” - 
M'Ij' narshal, greatly pleased witii the «f«x;>dDess 
of the soldier s heart, srranted pardon to thoin 
both, and liii»bly extolled them. 

At the siei);e of Bridgnorth castle, hi the 
reign of Henry ?T., which was defemled \yj 
Roger de Mortimer, the king exposed Jiiniself 
to so inueh danger, that he would have he(‘n 
slain, if a faithful vassal had not preferred his 
sovereign's life to his own. For, while he was 
personally giving orders at a station too near 
the wall, Hid)ert de St .Clare, go\enior of Col- 
chester castle, who .stood by his .side, seeing an 
a now aimed at Henry by one of Mortimer’s 
archers, .stepped before him, and rec eived it in 
his own breast. The wound w'us mortal: he 
expired in the arms of his master, recommend- 
ing his daughter (an only child, and an infant) 
to the care of that prince. It is hard to say, 
which most deserves admiration : a subject who 
died to save liis king ; or a king, whose })er3onal 
virtues could render his safety so dear to a sub- 
jt'ct wdioin lui had not obliged by any extraor- 
dinary favours. The daughter of Ilnhert was 
educated hy Henry, with all the affection that he 
ow ed to Uie memory of her father ; and, when 
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sUe had attained to inulNri^v, v> Loiiourably 
nictririeil WilUatu de Loiigiioviiu , a Lohlenuiii 
of great dktMiction, on condition of liis taking 
llie name of St, Clai*e, whirl] the grateful Henry 
was desirous to ]^i^etuate. 

At the battle of lloncoiiK, in l/ ktf, a ser- 
jeuiit of tile reghuent of Flaiulers, named Vi- 
dal, giving his arm to the |>rioce of Monaco, 
u ho was woumled, in order to lead him to a 
j^lacft of had that very arm broken to 

pieces by a mufiket-ball. Without betraying tlic 
least emotion, this dauntless hero only changed 
his arm, saying, ‘‘Take this, my prince: the 
oth(T is now good for notliiiig." 

Bk careful, iny son, in making dioice of a 
friend; for a wrong detemiiimtion in this point 
may be attended with the most serious conse- 
quences. A friend incautiously selected, may 
lead you into errors, from which it may be im- 
possible to extricate yourself ; and his disputes, 
or liis levity, may occasion you the iiiosl se- 
vere inortiticdlions. Your education and your 
principles will naturally restrain you from liber- 
tine associations; you will blush to connect 
yourself with one who glories in being vicious: 
from men of this stam]> I entertain no appre- 
hension for you. But those who coiici*al their 
!■ t 
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inwuul corruptions under a specious siiid unpm-* 
ing exterior; ulio join seductive qualities to 
the inost essential defects, both of the mind and 
of the heart ; — it is against sufch, my son, that 
I would caution you to be on your guard. 

The first rule in the choice of a friend is, 
no* to love him before you know him well. ^ Al- 
most at first sight we may know if a man be of 
quick or slow jrarts, if he be gay or serious,- 
^clownish or polite, talkative or reserved, witty 
Or stupid ; we see all this in his eyes, in his 
altitude, in his gestures, and in his discourse: 
but we cannot so easily di^rover whether ha 
has virtue and probity. It reqiiires more lime 
to |)c certain with regard to this point : and till 
we are as well assured of it as it is possible for 
us to be, we ought not prodigally to beslovy 
uj>on hiiu, from equivocal appearances, es- 
• tiniable title of friend. Are wc at last convinced 
that he deserves it ? then there must be no re- 
serve* ; we ought to enter with him into an inter- 
course of senlinients, of tastes, pleasiires, and 
hue rests. 

No one is entirely exempt from faults : we 
all luwe tlieiii more or less, trivial, or import- 
ant. Let us tlieii examine most diligently those 
of the person whom wc desire to take for our 
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frietid ; that we may be able to judge whether 
they ai^e such as we can bear with. But after 
the coimection is once formed, such a scru- 
tiny becomes no longer seasonable. When, 
hkowever, your friend errs, admonish him. If 
he resists, exercise that power an<l authority 
which enlightened friendship and the purity of 
good intentions warrant. Dare even to displease 
him, by telling him the truth ; — but be careful 
not to offend by the temper and manner with 
v^hich you express it: and remember, that all 
seasons are not equally proj)er for admonitions 
of this nature ; wait therefore till a favourable 
moment presents itself. — But while you are se- 
cretly striving to correct tiie faults of your 
frieud, be his strenuous defender in public, and 
do not sufter his reputation to be suspected on 
any occasion. 

One of the principal advantages of friend- 
diij), is the assistance of good advice; but the 
greatest is, wlien we find a friend who may 
be botli the judge and the model of our con- 
duct ; for we always desire the esteem of him 
we love, and this leads us to imitate the 
by which that esteem may be acquired. What - 
ever be our good-sense, we have need of a 
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2 :Ri(U'. We oiliiilt lo iiiislrusl our mvn oi>ii4on.S 
I’or these^ are often ^o\erne(l hy our lesions. 
A friend who takes u real interest ia our hapj)i- 
ness and our J^lorv, and whods capable no less 
of leading than of reproving and correcting 
k a real treasure. 

Seneca recommends us to select from among 
a number of truly great men, the most wf)rthy ; 
to act as if always in his presence, and as if wc 
were to render an account to him of our motives. 
Tills great man who claims our respect, will a 
friend be. There is no stronger security for 
our own worlli, nor for the contalence wjih h 
otluTs repose in us, than a friend whom we re- 
specl. We cannot endure to appear imperfect iii 
his eyes. We see also the impossibility of asso- 
cialion between virtue and vice; and we are un- 
easy at living with a judge who, wc know, can- 
not pardon us. Pyrrhus used to say, Save me 
from my friends ! I am afraid of none but them,'' 
Pliny, having lost his friend; ‘‘ 1 fear greatly,’' 
said he, “ lest 1 should relax in tlie path of 
virtue; for I have lost the guide and the witness 
of my life.” 

Friendship requires a confoniiity of dispo- 
sitions, suitability iu resj^ect to age, and some 
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similarity of ta.stf\ Pt^r^ons who aio placed 
ill distinguished situations, and are elated with 
their success, or those who are suing with ea- 
gerness for the capricious favours of fortune, arc 
little qualified foi- the refined intercourses of 
friendship. 

Kings can never enjoy the assurance of bo* 
ing beloved for their own sakes ; it is always the 
• Jang that is regarded, rarely the man. No so* 
vereign but Agesilaus was ever punished for hav- 
ing caused himself to he too nuicii Beloved.^. 
IIow lioiiourable a dominion! to reign in the 
hearts of a whole people. Persons in stations of 
eininence feel, unfortunately, the necessity of 
amassing rielies rather than friends. Where is 
one who aims to attach the aftections of men by 
benefits conferred on them? who seeks out per- 
sons of merit, to 'support them; and to prepare 
an asylum in the bosom of a friend in an hour of 
atliiction or disgrace ? The far greater part of 
what we acquire is for others ; this only is for 
ourselves. 

WiiAT a wide difterenee between the simti- 
inent wiiicli I have now depicted to you, and 
those coiiiiections which are formed only by an 
ogreemeat iu taste for tlie same sensual pleasures 
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and enjoyments ! the shortest separation will de- 
stroy friendships of this nature. 

Examples of genuine friendship are less rare 
among military men, than among persons in 
most other classes of life : but even here also,, 
pretended and false friends are to be found. 
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ON DRINKING. 

EXCESSIVE drinking is not less dangerous 
or less disgraceful to an officer than gaming. 
What reliance can be placed on him who de- 
livers himself up to this vice? Would you 
entrust him with a secret commission? — he will 
divulge it If you detach him to an advanced 
post, where he should watch over the security 
of the army, it is probable tliat he will not 
only lose his own corps, but expose the safety 
of the whole. How can he be sent on a forag- 
ing parly, to levy contributions, to reconnoitre 
a country, surprise an important post or a dis- 
tant town ; to subdue by force of arms or per- 
suasion, the inhabitants of a particular canton ; 
or to gain a inarch on the enemy, on which 
may depend the fate of a great body of troops ? 
All these commissions require an activity, a 
])resence of mind, and a discretion, of which u 
man subject to frequent intoxication is utterly 
incaimble. 
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I WILL not recall to your attention all those 
numerous evils which are consequent on excess of 
wine : those combats of the Lapitlia)"', which in- 
toxication has a thousand times renewed; the 
sacrifice of the most important duties to that 
Sleep which such nocturnal orgies render neccs- 
sajrj^; the destruction of the vigour of heahh, the 
weakening tlie inomory and the senses, the bru- 
talizing the niiihl, the habitual confusion of ideas, 
and tile loss of honour: — such are the more pro- 
minent traits of this frightful picture. Hie ev- 
ample of a comnianding olheor given iq) to this 
vice, is generdlly followed by Hm' s^uballcrns; 
and if at any time, when invited to these indul- 
gences, they should, either from iiulination or 
€omj)laisance, liave been led to imitate it, Avhat 
recourse can be opposed to the enemy wlio might 
take this very moment to attack them ? and what 

* Tii£ chief of the LapithcBj (a race descended from 
Apollo) asscinhled to celebrate the nuptials of one of 
their number. 'Fhe Centaurs (a kindred people) were also 
invited to partake the festivity. In the course of the 
entertainment, an insult offered by one of the Centaurs 
in a state of intoxication, provoked the resentment of the 
Lapit,h:c', and the offender being supported Iry his com- 
panioiib, ilu' ejuarrd became universal, and ended in blow* 
and 
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order? can be expected from a commander, 
whose head is coiifnscd with t he vapours of a 
nii^dit passed hi such excesses ? 

History, both ancient and modern, furnishes 
us luimberJess examples of the misfortunes which 
tins vice lias oc(;asioned ; and of the disgracefttf 
limits wliicli some of the most renowned generals 
have committed, in consecpience of yielding 
themselves to h. The Theban conspiracy was 
owing to the knowledge which the eili/ens had of 
tlie iuleiiijicrance and dniiLlveniiess of those wlio 
commanded in the town. I'he conspirators sn 
exactly arranged their lime, as to dispatch the 
unlhiuking goieruors, in the midst of their de- 
hauch, when the total ahseiice ol‘ their reason 
rendered all tlieir courage useless. 

The celebrated elector, Frederic William, 
marching to the relief of liis j)rovince, which had 
heoii invaded by the Swedes, while lie was uniting 
liis^ troops uitli llie emperor against France, 
readied Magdebourg with a sjjeed almost incro 
dihle. He caused the gates of this fortress to lie 
immediately shut, and took e\'erv possible means 
to prevent the enemy from hearing of his arrival. 
'Toward evening the army jiassed the Elbe; and 
advanced by private ways outlie following night, 
to the tiates of Raliienan, which contained a 
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Swedish garrison. The elector contrived .to aC' 
quaint the baron de Briest^ who was in the 
town, of this movement: and concerted with 
him privately the best means of surprising the 
Swedes. Briest acquitted himself of this difiicult 
commission with nntch address. He gave a 
great supper to all tlie officers, who yielded 
themselves without restraint to tto!pl^5W|ures of 
the table; and while they psw^ing their 
time in drinking to excess, *lhe elector ordeied 
liis infantry to cross the Havel in different boats, 
and to assail llie town furiously on all sides. Ge- 
neral Daerstiug, declaring himself to be the com- 
mander of a party of Swedes pursued by the 
Brandebourgers, was tlie first that entered Ha- 
tlienau. lie instantly dispatched the guard, and 
the next, moment all the gales of the town were 
forced. The cavalry cleared the streets ; and the 
officers of the place could scarcely persuade them- 
selves, when they awoke from their stupefactiou, 
that they were the captives of a prince whom 
they fully thought to be then w'ith liis troops in 
the heart of Franconia. 

Duiung the civil wars in Poland, the Rus- 
sians laid siege to Skid. The governor, Losium- 
sky, under pretence of capitulating, obtained a 
suspension of arms; during which he regaled 
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the assailants with a profusion of brandy and 
wine. When Losiiowsky saw that the besiegers 
had drunk to such an excess as to be incapable of 
defending themsehres, he made a vigorous sally, 
and put them almost all to the sword. 

TH£ duke ofVendome was too much addicted 
to the pleasures of tlie table, and to the indul- 
gence He performed some splendid 

.achievemehitf tfil'Kaly ; but it was with the ut- 
most diflicuHy tlraSE he could be prevailed upon, 
on these occasions to forego his favourite gratifi- 
cations ; and many glorious opportunities of sig- 
nalizing himself were suffered to sKp by; not 
from the want of courage and valour, but from 
unwillingness to give up the many hours that he 
constantly passed in slt^p, and at the table. 

Drinking not only brings the greatest dan- 
gers in its train, but it frequently urges to ac- 
tions, which are followed by a remorse that ac- 
companies the offender to liis grave. It tarnished 
the lustre even of all the victories of Alexander; 
who has left an- indelible stain upon his memory 
by the murder wliicli he committed in Iris dniirk- 
eiiness, and the remembrance of which dis- 
tressed him ti» llie last moment of his Kfe 

Clytus was one of Alexander's best friends ; 
•an old officer, who bad fought under his father 

YOL, I. g 



Piiilip, and sigualizcil luiiiseif on many occasions* 
At the battle of the (*ra.uicus, as Alexander was 
fighting barelieaded, and Rosaces had his arm 
raised in order to strike him behind, Clvtus co- 
vered the king with his shield, and cut off the 
barbarjan’s head. Hellenicc, his sister, had 
iwirsed Alexander ; who loved her witli as miicli 
tcndcrjicss as if slie had been his own mother. 
As the king, from all these considerations, iiad a 
very great respect for Chins, he entrusted him 
with the govermneut of one of the most impor- 
tant provinces of his empire ; and ordenHl liini 
to depart for liis coinmaud on the ensuing day. 
In the evening, Clytus was invited to au enter- 
tainment, in wliicli the king, afhn* drinking to 
excess, began to celebnde his own exploits; and 
was so lavish of sclf-comintjuliition, tlial lie even 
shocked those vei^ ])ersoiis wlio knew that what 
he spoke was in general true. Cilytus, who hy 
this time, as well us the rest of the company, 
was ccprally intoxicated, began to relate the ac- 
tions of riiHip. and his wars in Greece: prefer 
i.Lngtheinro all that had been done In Alex- 
ander. Tiiongli the king was extremely vexed, 
he stifled his.ic^cntincnt; and it is ]>robal)Ic (hat 
he would have f[uite suppressed lii«; passion, hu<{ 
ClyUis stopped here; hut the latter growing 
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niore fiiid more talkative, as if <leterininc(l to ex-* 
as])enite and insult the kiii", he was commanded 
to leave the table. “ He is right,'" said Clytus, 
as he rose up, ** not to bear free-born men at his 
table, who can only tell him truth. He will do 
v^ell to pass Iris life among barbarians, and slaves^ 
who will pay adoration to liis Persian girdle and 
his wliite robe." Alexander, no longer able to 
.restrain his rage, snatched a javelin from one of 
the guards; and wouhl ha\e killed Clytiis on the 
s})ot, had not the courtiers wit liheld his nrni, and 
forced Clytus with much dilHcnlty out of the 
hall.. He, however, returned the next moment 
by another door ; singing, with an air of inso- 
lence, verses retlecting highly on the king; who, 
.seeing his insulter near him, struck liim dead at 
his feet with liis javelin, crying at tliesanie time: 

(io jiow to Pliilij)!" 

As soon as Alexander was ca])able of reflecting 
seriously on n hat he had done; his erime dis- 
played itself to liim in the blackest and most 
dreadful light: for tliougli Clytus had committed 
a great and inexcusable fault, yet it must be cor- 
fessed, that the rirciuiistances of the baiupiet 
extenuate, in some degree, the old warrior s con- 
duct. When a king makes a subject bis compa- 
nion in a debaucli, be seems, on such an occasion, 
o 2 
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to foriret Ills dignity, and to permit his - infe- 
riors to forget it also; lie gives a degree of sanc- 
tion to the lilierties, faiiiiliairities and sudden 
flights, which wine commonly inspires. A fault, 
committed under these circumstances, is indeed 
still a fault; but it ought never to be expiated 
vith the blood of the offender. This, Alexander 
had gdierosiiy (iiough to acknowledge; ar« 1, at 
the same time, perceived that he had done the 
oiilre of an cxenUioner, in punishing, by a horrid 
murder, the utlercr of some indiscreet wonls, 
which ought to have been imputed to the etVects 
of w iue. Me now threw himself upon his fi iemrs 
body, farced out the javelin, and would have 
di>pateiied liinisclf with it, had he not l»een pre- 
vented by his guards. Me pav ed tliat night ami 
t!ie next day in tears; stretched on I lie ground, 
and uttering only groans and deep sighs. \ 
1)UK1N<J Alexander's stay in Persepolis lie 
ewtcrlained his friends at ^ bampiet, at which 
the guests drank, as usual, to excess. Among 
the women who were admitted to it, ma >ked, 
w'Us Thais the courtezan ; a native of Attica, and 
at lliat time mistress to Ptolemy, w ho w as after- 
wards king of Egypt. About the end (»f the feast, 
^during w liieli she had studiously endeavoured to 
pU'.iNe the king, in the most artful and delicate 
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manner), she said, witli a "ay tone of voice, 
“ that it would be matter of inexpressible jr>y to 
her, were she permitted (inaslicd as she was, and 
hi order to end the entertainment nobly) to bunt 
the maguihceiit palace of Xerxes, who Iiad burn^ 
Athens ; and to set it on fire with Iier own hand; 
so that it mi"ht he said, in all parts of the world, 
that the women w ho followed Alexander in his 
.cxjH*dition to Asia, had taken juuch better veii- 
"eanee on the Persians, fiir the many ealamitirs 
they Iiad brought on the Greeks, than all the 
fijeuerals who had fought for the ialter either 
by ijca or land/’ All the guests applauded 
tlie discourse; when immediat(dy the king rose 
from tlie table, (]\is head being erowiu'd with 
flowers), and taking a torch in his hand, he ad- 
vanced forward to execute this mighty e\j)ioit. 
The eom)>any followed him, breaking out into 
loud exclamations; and afterwards singing and 
<lanciug, they surroundetl the )>al;v:r‘. All the 
ix'st of the- Maiedouians, at t!iis noi^e, ran in 
crowds with lighted tapers, and set fire to e\ery 
3>art ci it, iit>wever, Alexander repented, soctri 
alter, of what lie hud done; and thereupon gave 
orders for extingnishing the llames, but it w as 
loo late. 

Albx AT7DEB, having invited several of his 
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friends and general ollieers to supper, proposed 
a C’rown as a rewanl to him who should drink 
most The victor on this occasion was Pronia- 
chus, w ho swallowed fourteen measures of wine, 
a quantily e |ual to eighteen or twenty pints. Af- 
ter receiving the j):ize, wdiicli was a crown worth 
a talent (about two hundred ])ounds;, he sur- 
vived ills vietory l)ul tliree days, (M’the rest oj 
tlui guests, forty died of their inlejnj)ciale 
drinking. 

^VHj:N tliis same priiiee was at liabylon, after 
having spent a w hole niglil in caronsing, a second 
4 l(.'l)aueh was j>i<>])osed to him. He attended ac- 
cordingly, and tliere were twenty guests at lalde. 
IJe drank to tlie health of (‘.very person present, 
and then ])ledged them sovcraliN. After this, 
calling for Hercuh's’s CMip, which lield a ver\ 
gre.at (]i unit tty, it was filled ; when he com]}jetelN 
exhausted it, drirdiug to a Macedonian of th<‘ 
c<»upan\, Proti’us by name: and afterwards 
him agaii’, in tlie same furious and ex- 
1 .a\agant biii]i])cr. He bud no sooiun* (lone ibis 
toa.i lie fell upon tinr tloor. “ Here then,” sac's 
Scut’< a (d(e.eiibiiig liie. fa^al etlects of drunken 
I C O, “ this hero, uncon(juer(‘d In all the toils 
of prodigious marches, exposed 1o tlie dangers 
of sit'gcs ar.d combats and to the most vioJeiit 
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c^Nlremes of heat and col<l, liere he lies, subdued 
})y his intemperance, and struck to the earth by 
the fa'tal cup of Hercules !’* In this condition he 
as seized with a fever which, in a few days, 
It rnunated in death; when he wa.-j only thirty- 
two ^ears old, of wJiich he hatl reigned twelve, 
TSo one, say Plutarch and Arrian, then sus- 
]^ected that Alexander had been poisoned: the 
true poison which brought him to Ids end was 
wine, which has killed many thousands I)csides. 

Philip, father of Alexander, was addicted 
to the same vice; hut its effects on him were 
either Jess dishonourable and less dangerous, 
or rather he did not indulge in it to sio great an 
excess. 

A F KM ALL once addressed herself to Pliilij), 
after he had Just arisen from a luxurious repast, 
and pleaded her cause to him. The arguments 
slie produced wx*rc unsatisfactory, and did not 
convince the king ; who immediately pronouncc^d 
Judgment against her, and ordered her to retire, 
Sui*j)rised at a decision which she knew to be 
unjust, she looked stedfastly at him, and said ; 
“ 1 appeal!'’ — '‘How!” cried Philip, “from ydiir 
king: and to whom?” — “ To Philip when sober,” 
she instantly answered. Tiic nrannor in which lie 
received this rej)ly w ould do honour to the movl 
0 ^ 
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t<*iiiporate moiiarclj. He examined the aAair at 
j;:reater leisure, acknowledged the injustice of 
his sentence, and condemned himself to the mor- 
tification of reversing Iris decision. 
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ON GAMING. 

IT has been very justly observed, that ii 
passion for play is the overthrow of all decorum : 
the prince then forgets his dignity; the woman 
her modesty; all men their duty; and in this 
pursuit certain hours are set apart for our ruining 
and Jiating one another. 

Tacitus describes the ancient Germans to 
have been subject to the spirit of play, to a most 
exorbitant degree. He says: “'I1iey addict 
themselves to dice, even (which is wonderful) 
when sober, and as a serious employment ; with 
such an infatuation, that when stripped of every 
thing, they will at last stake their liberty, and 
even tliemselves. The loser goes into a volun- 
tary slavery; and though younger and stronger 
than his antagonist, suffers himself to be bound 
and sold. And this perseverance, in so bad, a 
cause, they call the point of honor *. One would 
almost be tempted to think this merely an ex- 

* “ £a esi in rt ftrava pcr^Uacia^ ipsi fidem vofarit.** 
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aggerated (kscrij)li()ii of modern European prac- 
tices. 

To what a point of debasement does tile pro- ^ 
fessed gamester reduce himself! Unceasingly tor- 
mented by his ruling passion, his conduct pro- 
duces, and autliorizes, the most scandalous sus- 
picions". To a man of this stamp no one dares 
trust any thing that is valuable; lest he tiiathas 
lost his own fortune, should encroach upon that 
of others. He is a l^iry that nothing can re- 
strain : the pay of his soldiers; the fortune of his 
friends ; nothing to him is sacred. Even in dis- 
tress, he is capable of the meanest expedients to 
])rocure that money which he burns with imj)a* 
lienee to expose to fresh hazards; and he often 


* A STRIKING example occurred during the late war, 
which reflects too much credit upon His Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, to be omitted in this place. 

An otficer having been detected by another from whom 
he had won a considerable sum of money, by foul prac- 
tices, at hazard or backgammon, the latter exhibited a 
charge against him before the commander in chief, who 
instantly ordered a court of inquiry to sit upon the party. 
The accusation was substantiatc'd ; and the delinquent 
was dismissed the service, without further investigation ; 
being declared guilty of scandalous and infmnous behaviour* 
vnht'comwg the characUr of an Officer and a QtntUmaiu 
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fiiiis]ics.4iis career,, by being obliged to sell hk 
foinniissioii, and quit the M^rvice j)oor and in 
disgrace, 

1 COULD cite to you many examples of this 
nature^ of wliicli 1 have been mv self the witness* 
1 have seen young men w ho had brought to their 
r< giineiits large sums, lose in one unhappy mo- 
ment the wliole of their patrimon> : and com- 
p( lietl to return ignominiousiy to their families, 
U> spend the remainder of their lives in obscu- 
rily ; w n't died in themselves, and useless -to those 
around them. It is true, that all have not the 
same ill-idrluiie. But would you, my son, wish 
to be one of those wdiosc hapjiiness is raised 
upon the ruin and the disgrace of these unfortu- 
nate men? 

Tins passion is, in a rich olHcer, a great folly, 
and commonly terminates in the diminulion or 
total loss of his fortune- f but even then he has a 
resource in the ability of his family to suj)plY 
him the irur.ins of subsistence and snjiport, l>ut 
in him w ho possesses only a slender fortune, it is 
nn unpardonable temerity, which leaves liim ijp- 
tliing but the prospect of absolute poverty, lu 
an officer without any fortune, it is a ba.sciiess; 
i'or he hazards nothing liinisclf, while lie at- 
?<nq)ts to enrich himself by the ruin of others. 
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Besides the loss of fortune and of honour, 
and the neglect of duty; games of chance clraw^ 
after tJieni many f>tlier evils. One of the most 
prevalent of these is tlic frequent quarrels which 
arise from the rage and vexation of the losers, 
and are too generally teniiinated by the shedding 
of blood. Another inconvenience of play, even 
when most innocent, is the loss of time : a serious 
evil in the estimation of an oflicer, who considers 
that he has no more than is necessary for ac^ 
quiring the knowledge and fnlhlling the duties of 
his station. Make, then, the tirm resolution^ 
not only never to play at games of hazard, but 
even to use the more innocent ones as little as 
possible. If you are animated by the love of 
your profession and the desire of glory, you will 
liiid your time too precious to he wasted : you 
will soon perceive that the hours which the daily 
duties of your situation allow you for study aie 
too few; and, when you are obliged to, seek re- 
laxation for your mind, the society and conver- 
sation of iiitelligeut ofticers will furnish you a 
more interesting amnseinent than piay, and yon 
will thus too acquire their esteem, wliich will be 
of far greater value to you than the profits of a 
gamester. 

Colonel Daniel took great pleasure k 
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pf?vin" advice to youiifj officers; as, directing 
^tliem in Uieir military duties, the maiia foment of 
their pay, ^c. Wlienever lie was upon the ar- 
ticle of gaming, he used to tell the following 
stcji y of himself as a wamiiig to others, and to 
shew that a little, resolution may conquer th» 
al).snrd passion:— 

111 tjueen Anne s wars, he was an ensign in the 
Engl iali army then in Spain: but he was so ab- 
solutely possessed by this evil, that all duty, and 
every thing else that prevented his gratifying his 
favonrile pa.ssitni, was to him most intolerable. 
He scurceiy allowed himself lime for rest ; or if 
lie slept, his dreams presented packs of cards to 
his eyes, and the rattling of dice to his ears : his 
meals were neglected, or if he attended them, 
he looked upon that as so much lost time ; he 
swallowed his meal with precijiitation, and hur- 
ried agidn to the gaming-table. In sliort, he 
was a )>rofessed gamester. Eor some time, for- 
tune, was his friend : and he was so successful, 
that he has often spread his wiiuiing.s on the 
ground, and rolled himself on them, in order 
that it might be said of him, lie wallowed in 
gold.'" Sueh was his life during a considerable 
tisjic ; but he often said, and surely every con- 
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siderate man will join with him, that it was the 
most miserable part of it. 

After some time he was ordered on the rccniit- 
ing duty, and at Barcelona he raised one hun- 
dred and fifty recruits for the rei^inient; tlion«:li 
tills was left entirely to his ser jeant, that he miu;ht 
be more at leisure to attend to his darling; pa*^- 
siom After some changes of good and ill-luck, 
fortune declared so ojjcnly against him, that in 
one unlucky run, he was stri]>t even of the last 
shilling. In this distress he applied to a captain 
of the same regiment for the loan of ten guineas; 
whirlnvas refused with this speech: “ \Mial! lend 
iny money to a professed gamester? No, sir, 1 
wisli to 1m* excused: for I must necessarily lose 
i^ither my money or my friemi; I therelore 
choose to keep niy money 

With this mortifying refusal lie retired to liis 
lodging ; where he threw himself on the bed, to 
lay himself and his sorrow^s to a momentary rest, 
during the heal of the day. A gnat Irapjieiiing 
to bite him, lie awoke ; when his melancholy si- 
tuation immediately presented itself to him. 
Without money, and no prospect to get any to 
subsist himself and his recruits to the regiiuciit, 
then at a great distance from him ! Sliould lliev 
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flesort lor want of their pay, he must be answer*^ 
able for it ; and he could expect nothing but 
rashit riiig, for disappointing the cp^eeifs service. 
He had no friend ; for he whom he had esteemed 
•;o, hud not only refused to lend him money, but 
had added taunts to the refusal. He had no ac- 
ipiaintance there ; and strangers, he kne^v, would 
iiof let iiiin have so large a sum as was answer- 
able to liis real necessity. 

He was thus naturally led to reflect seriously 
on what had induced him to commence gamester; 
and this he at once perceived was idleness. He 
had now found the cause, but tlie cure was still 
u anting; how was that to be accomplished so as 
to avoid a relapse? Something must be done: 
<ouie method must be pursued to employ his 
time so eil’ectually, as to prevent his having any 
tt» tlircuv aw'ay at gaming. It then occurred to 
Jiiin, that the adjutancy of the regiment was to 
be disposed of ; and this lie determined to pur- 
chase, as a post the most likely to tind him a 
sullicient and laudable way of passing liis time, 
lie had a letter of credit to draw for w hat sum 
he pleased for his promotion in the army; but 
not to throw away idly, or to encourage liis 
extraxagauce. Tliis was well: but tlie main dif- 
licuily remained, and he must get to the regiment 
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tefore he could tuke any steps towufds .the in- 
tended purchase, or draw for the sura to make 
it with. 

While he wa^ <^eavouring to fall upon some 
expedient for extricating himself out of this sihi- 
atic^i his fiiend^ who had refused him in tlu^ 
morning, came to pay him a visit. ’'After a very 
cool ree<3ptioii on the colonels side, the otlnn 
began by askijig him, what steps he intended to 
lake to relieve Iwmself from the state in wliich 
his imprudence had involved him. The colonel 
told him all that he had thoiight upon that head, 
and the resolution he had made of j)niThasing 
the adjutancy as soon as he cnuhl join the regi- 
ment. His friend then embracing him, said: 
“ My dear Daniel, 1 refused you in flic morning 
in that abrupt manner, in order to bring you to a 
*iensc of your dangerous situation, and to make 
you reflect seriously on the way of life you had 
•fallen into. J licartily rejoice it luis had the de- 
sired efleef. rursue the laudable resolution you 
have made, for be assured that Idleness and 
naming arc the ruin of youth. My purse, as 
well as lily intet&t and advice, is now at your 
command: — there; take it, and provide what is 
necessary to subsist yourself and re<Tuits to tbr 
Tegimenl." 
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This* behaviour entirely oliliterated the harsfli- 
. ness of the refusal in the morning; the colonel 
now viewed his visitor in the agreeable light of a 
sincere friend, and for ever after esteemed and 
fomul him such. In short, he set off with his 
recruits for the regiment; where he gained great 
applause for his success, wliicli, as well as liis 
ciminiission, he had almost lost by one morning's 
6»!Iy: he immediately soliciteil for, and pur- 
chased the adjutancy; and from that daj for- 
ward never touched cards or dice, but, as they 
ought to be used, merely for diversion, or to un- 
bend Jiis mind after too close an attention to se- 
rious affairs. 

Henry IV. of France, once lost at play a sum 
of money, so considerable, that it was said to 
have been sufficient to have retaken Amiens from 
the Spaniards. Sully^ his minister, sidfered 
Henry to send to him three or four times for il : 
at last he brought it to the king, and spread it all 
out upon the table before him in his apartment, 
Henry fixed his eyes upon it for some time witli 
great attention; and then, turning to Sully, saitk 
“ I am corrected : I will never lose any iiioney 
at gaining again while 1 live/' 

Every species of chance play, however, was 
strictly forbidden in the French camps and gar- 

VOL. I. R 
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risons, and tiirondunit fhcir armies. Tlie jm»- 
liibitions on this licinl are vcrv ancient, (hi the 
24t]i of .liilv, rrancis 1. issued an (udov 

which was afjjaiii confirmed bv fleiirv H. on the 
!22d of May, 1 tlnit no sf>ldior should, under 
any pretext whatexer, ofdain money from a 
rade by play. It was further onlered, U\:\' in 
case of foul |>Iay, the persons nho slionhl he di - 
covered V, ere, lor the first otience, to be jeah 
licly fiO! 4 ’;;ed* and fur the soeond, to h< jiimished 
in the sani<‘ manner, to have their ears cut <d^’, 
and !(► |je baJji^hed for ten ycMV'-, ITe delin- 
0: < jt.s X,'. :<? I’oniiuitJed to tin* custody of tlie 
jno*. <fft, Mho XMis aulhori'’ed to eiuiii.scate a!! 
ti*c mofK v tiiat was ])hr;ed for. Dua* and eardiS 
\w re f ; e;ei{‘dy A/rbiddeii under tla* same peua!> 
t es, as v,( !I as all sorts of I'aenes xddch mijht 
ercate aniaiosilies and disscutious aiaona’ indixi- 
du-‘!s. 

(,Jii the loth of Jaiiuan’, l(d)l^ LxudsdUV. 
issued an onler from hfs pi ivy coum if I s xvliieh 
he ( \pressl\ forbade not only liic ofia^n s heitmi^- 
iii:; to his arnn, but likewise all etiur persons, 
cd’s'i liatcver sex or denomiuation, to play at 
Basx t, and several otlu*!* ganu's, by mtoie. T\u^ 
penaltie.s for every iiifraetion or brearli of thi> 
oidvi x\( reas follows. Those j erscns who pia^cl 
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vvciv fined 1000 livres (or 40/. sterling); and the 
Viiasteror mistress of tlie licnise ifu* games 

were allowed, were fined (>000 livres (240/,) for 
racji ofionre. It was farther ordained, that in 
ease tlie jicrsoiis so discovered were unable to 
p;?y these, fines, they should be taken into ens- 
tndy. 71iose subjected to the penalty of 1000 
li\re% \\cro to ])e imprisoneil for four months ; 
afehijose who iiKMirred the fine of fiOOO livres 
without having the means to pay it, for a year. 
'File intendants of the provinces and armies, 
the police inagi.4rate.s, and the iiiilitarv provosts, 
were all and severally directed to see tiiis edict 
put in execution; and by a circiihir letter, written 
hi the king’s nalne to the difiereiit governors of 
pro\iiK‘e.«, the proliibition.s were extended even 
lo lije i>rivate soldier. 

On the ?olli of August, 1^98, Louis X!V. is- 
sued an order, by which he rigorously forbade, 
under pain of death, every iu iividual belonging 
to the French cavalry or infant rv, (sutler and 
])rivate soldier included), to kee]) any gaming 
table iji camp or quarters. — Tn conse([uence of 
these regulations, and with the view of intro- 
ducing the strictest princijJes of honour and re- 
gularity in a profession, which is tdruished even 
by the breath of suspicion,, on the Islof July, 
K 2 
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1727, Louis XV. ordained by uii article' of war, 
that whatever soldier,, of horse or foot, was con- 
victed of cheating at play, should be ]>uiiished 
with death. He further directed, that in case 
any hazard-table should be set up in a camp or 
garrison, the commanding otiicer or governor was 
to ojvier the same to be broken forthwith, and 
to commit all persons concerned theriin to 
prison. 
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ON ANGER. 

ANGER is a most disi’^raceful passion. 
Then* is iiotliiiig which so much enfeebles oui 
jmljriiKiil. At the same time, it is to be la- 
mented that persons arc found, of the most 
honourable, hiiinane, and otlierwise ex~cehent 
characters, who tarnish, by this defect, ali these 
estimable qualities. They are irritated by the 
slifijhfest contradictions; and in this i.i .j, vvhich 
is e<|ually fatal to themselves and to tin s* d)oul 
them, they are totally regardless boui of \vlrat 
they say and of what they do. A man td* a 
rejecting mind, when he is seiisilee oj' this 
great blemish, will exert the utmost can to 
correct it. And he will not find it dhhcdl to 
succeed in his endeavours, if, when he leels 
the emotion rising in his brea d, lie can pause 
for a moment, to ask himself what is tie* ob- 
ject of his anger, and whether it is worth tlie 
vexation it occasions him. 

Many persons aUem}»t to excuse their auger, 
by the shortness of its duration, and hy the 
R 3 
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calm which almost instantly succeeds their 
passions; but it is surely a poor compliment to 
any, to toll them that they are happy in tlicir 
passions being only jnomentary ; and, that, like 
dogs, they are ha/iiiless only when they are. not 
opposed, 

A PASSloNATntemjKT renders a man imfit f-r 
advice, dejwives liirn of his reason, robs him of all 
ll'.vit is greet or m.ble in his nature, destroys 
frirndshij), ehauges justice into crnelty, and turns 
ail order into eoufa don. The first step to movle- 
ration is, to perceive that we arc on the point of 
eyceeding it: it is nmcli easier wluJly to prevent 
•<jurM‘ives from fallhig int(> a passion, tfiju to 
Keep it within jii't hounds; that v.lnch few clui 
m. 'derate, almost any biKly may pi event, 

TFirs defect is most dangerous in an o(H; e', 
who is d(‘sti{icd to the command of otl’.ers: I;e- 
can a', his judgment being subdued by his 
ler, he puidislu'.’^ his soldiers less in proporKou to 
the Lmit tlup Isave committed, than to the de- 
glee of iniiigiiulion it has excited in hi^ breast. 

irat a vast difference is there belwem him 
vviiu is h'd away by his jiassions ami him ulm 
punishes cooily, and only in obeiticinc lo lii-t 
judgment! Sober re:i>oii is not precipitate ; but 
weighs and c.xajuuies every thing, and aliow^ 
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li. r.c for reflection and ameiidinrnt. It pro- 
iio n res sciitciice. witli reurel ; iunl when it is 
coa^tiiiine l to infnet piinyimciit, always pro- 
portions it to the crime. — Aii^er is unjust. It 
a jrd'.'.ion which flatters and j)[c.*ses none but 
ilsi ih Ilcdv olh n in this stall! of. niind '.are ne 
h-d to fh.'ciiie a^iiidst truth; ikk! what i> » a e 
even against innoeejir^- ! s 

ohcNs its lirst inijnii’^e; an i il (mcm i.<:~ 

roitntcd llic hii>hest eil-dt ot hhilet'.'iiir. to : ii!>- 
duo it. “ are \er\ lortii.iwlo tljut I ion i:i a 
pus>ion/’ said ,\rd!slii^ <d’l 'araittnn to hi^ 
ard, a^idn>t whom lie hud some riov'e oi“ < <,‘> 0 - 
jflimif, ‘‘ <»r J .should eorUdiily hiue punished yin/'* 
AnviANo, general of the V^MiOtian iirn-iii 
was taken prisoner hy the troops <d‘ i.ouis XIL 
and hronirlit lielore him. The kij.^r ti'iiicfl 
iiim widi iiis nsiud humaiiitv and poliiem -.s; 
towjjich tile indi^^nant captive did not make the 
] 0 (>per return, but behaved with areat inso- 
Jenee. J^onis contented himsell' with seniiin:^ 
hinj to tile (luarters where the fjrisoners were 
kept ; saying to his atteudaiits, “ I iiavc done 
right to send Alviaiio away. 1 might lia\e put 
myself in a jiassion w itii him, for whic!i 1 slionid 
hav(‘ heen very sorry. I have compicrcd him;. 

1 should leara to conquer myself.'^ 

R i 
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Not a more enviable feature existed in tlie 
character of the duke of Marlborough, than 
that which is displayed by the following anecdote; 
The duke possessed great comniand of temper; 
and never permitted it to be ruffled by slight 
things, a point in which even the greatest men 
have been occasionally found unguarded. As he 
was riding one day with commissary Marriot, 
it began to rain, and he called to his servant for 
ins cloak. The man not bringing it immediately 
he called for it again; but still the servant, be- 
ing ( inbarrassed with the straps and buckles, did 
not come up to him. At last, the rain increas- 
ing, the duke called a third time, and asked him 
what he was about that he dirl not bring the 
cloak, ‘‘ You must stay,'' grumbled the fellow, 
if it rains cats and dogs, till I can get at it." 
The duke turned rouinl to Marriot, and said 
very coolly : ‘‘ Now I would not be of that fel- 
low's temper for all tJie world.” 
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OF HONOUR. 

THOUGH the principle of Honour is ca- 
pable of being called in to regulate, and pro- 
duce whatever is most beautiful in, every class 
of society; yet the military character Is j)ecu-. 
liarly that from which it has emanated, and 
with the very existence of which it is insepa- 
nd)ly interwoven. It is here not only the vital 
principle, the nerves of the entire body, but the 
great leading motive to action of each indi- 
vidual member. It is among this class of the 
communily, that, from the operation of this 
great prejudice, if I may so call it, the virtues 
of the body }K)litrc are carried to the highest 
degree of perfection. It is here that valour, 
gencK )sity, integrity, magnanimity, and all the 
qualities which form the truly good man, are 
united in their utmost purity. 

Do not be startled at the term prejudice^ 
which I have applied to honour. It is thus that 
I wish to distinguish it from Virtue, a principle 
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"’^lomerjn^cs less powerful and less active even tliair 
liat of honour. Tho one has its fouiidiition in 
the heart; the other is governed by the public 
•pinion i which is a judge not less severe. Tin? 
Greeks and Homans, and every other ])eople 
who have distinguished themselves bytheloA^* 
of their country, achieved that from the priui i- 
p!e of virtui', which the modern J^uroj)ea!i na- 
tions accomplish from an impulse of honour.. 
Hacli of these seiitinieuts has produced eflects 
of equal greatness; uml In? that Iie.sitates at the 
call of honour, will n(>t be less ivt{e])tive to tlia 
voice of virtue. If the love of our country 
<‘ngages our lidclity, the impression of honour 
forbids us to abaudou it even in the last e\trc- 
luity. ^\lliie ('esur was engaged in tlie war in 
Africa, one of bis galleys having been captured 
by llie fleet of Varus and Octavius, a ceninrif>n 
and a party of soldiers were brought to Scipio, 
who was then in the act of administering jiis- 
tice: “Since fortune,” says he to theu^, “has 
delivered you into my hands, and as it was no 
doubt througli compulsion that you obeyed tiie 
tyranny of ( esar, tell me, will yon not fl»llovv 
flic cause (d‘ llie rcj>ubli<*, and of all good aiul 
hone.st citi: ciis? Lite, lilvcrly, and a hmuisome 
reward, sliuli be the ['rice of such a determina- 
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Tills proposal, he expected, would have 
received with the utmost gratitude and joy; 
hut the centurion, undertaking to reply in behalf 
of himself and his comrades, thus answered:- 
“1 greatly thank you, generous Scipio,. ki that 
being your prisoner you have proflered to me 
inv life and liberty ; offers v/hicli I should re^ 
join' to accept, if I could do so whitlKiut iin 
dining a stain on niy character: Sfct sh^l'f 
go and present myself in huUle. against Ces^r, 
alter having fouglit for him tluriug so many 
years? and shall I iinslieatli the sword ^against 
those beloved friends and con>|>anions for wlioni 
I have so oihii hazarded my life ? I intreat you 
not to compel me: and if you d<^si^e to [rove 
your forces, give mo oidy ten of my. comrade.s, 
to ojipo.se tf> one of your cohorts, and judge ot 
the i -Mie of the war by that of our combat/^ 
Scipio, indignant at this jiroposal, had the cru* 
city to order him to he jiid to «k ulli on the spot, 
Tiic generous conqueror of C’arlhage would 
have shcrwii greater respect to tlie iidclity of tlih 
inlr(‘pid centurion. 

A ciucuMSTAXCR which frequently proiiipti 
poliliciaii.s to act perfidiously is, their being 
persiuuldl that it is the only means to make a 
iiegoiiatioii succeed. Did, though this were 
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, the case, can it ever be lawful to purchase , such 
excess at the expence of probity and of honour ? 
— “If your father-in-law” (Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic), said Louis XII. to Philip archduke of 
Austria, “ has acted perfidiously, I am deter- 
mined not to imitate him; and I am much 
better pleased with having lost a kingdom (Na- 
ples) which I am able to recover, than I should 
hav^ heeH had I lost iny lionour, wliich can 
never be recovered.” 

ViKTDE has been said to be the political sli- 
inulus of republics; and honour, that of mo- 
njircliies. It is true, a more powerful energy 
is ‘ allowed to belong to the former : but it is 
allowed at the same time that honour (defin- 
ing it to be a prejudice of certain persons, in 
(certain situations) supplies the place of virtue, 
and is its faitliful representative*; that it in- 
spires the most heroic actions, and, united with 
the strength of legal authority, effects all the 
purposes vcf j^overnments as well as virtue itself. 
If such be the powerful operation of this priii- 

* “ Honour’s a sacred tie; the law of kings; 

The noble mind’s distinguishing perfection; 

“ That aids and strengthens Virtue where it meets her, 

And imitates her actions where she is not.” 

Addison’s Tragedy of Cato. 
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ciple- as to supply the place even of virtue, if 
it seeks its reward in the public estiinalion, what 
are the duties which it does not impose upon 
us! But it is needless for me here to enlarge 
upon this principle of honour: it is a sentiment 
which was born with you, my son; and your 
own heart will instruct you more fully on tliis 
sul)/|ecf, than all the e\lioriatk>ris which it is in 
my power to give you. 

There is a species of false Honour, whiclk 
is too frecpiciitly confounded with what is ge- 
nuine and true, The latter is mild, modest, 
grCiiit, noble, generous, and conciliating; the 
former restless turbulent, suspicious, quarrel- 
some, insujiportable in its pretensions, jealous, 
and presuiiiptuous ; it is pride, beneath the 
mask of delicacy; it cannot forgive even a 
smile, or an innocent and hannless pleasantry ; 
it breathes nothing but (juarrels and combats.. 
He that is the object of this false sentiment, is 
ill the highest degree irritable. Whether you 
lead or follow him, it is at your peril : for he 
neither receives nor admits of any excuses; and 
though not deficient in courage, he makes the 
most injurious and dangerous use of this qua- 
lity. He is the pest and the bane of social in* 
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terconrse, as the superstitious person is that of 
true religion. 

As there is a false honour, so is tlirre like- 
wise a false species of braverv, which puts on 
an air of iinpiuh’iit flefiance; blustering in pub- 
lic asseir.blies, de^ei^ing civilities, and uuawed 
l‘y the preseiKV' (*!’ others, however they may 
excel in rank, in ^usdoln, or in \irtu(*. Sin li 
persons, liltie anxious for the esteem of tln^se 
arouiid them, seem 1o think that every l)ody 
ought to be afraid of tlieni; and look upon 
coiidcsceiision and niodesly as unmauly w(‘ak- 
iiessos. 

Tns false notion of honour aiifl of hnnery 
is a remnant of t!ie barbarism of our ancestors, 
ii>illi wlioni it was universally prevaient; and 
kow murli of the most precious blood of the 
stale has been sacriliced to this inistak^i prin- 
ciple! it is now, however, more jiislly (sJi- 
mated by the Indy brave ; they look uj^on it as 
one of tin' most destructive plagues tliat can 
afllict a nation. Cherish, my son, that lio- 
nonr whicli will render you formidable to tlie 
enemies of the state; and contemn that fd-e 
princijde, whirli is as far removed from real glory 
ss the brave man is from the blusterer. 
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Hr timt 1ms properly learnt iUiis\ '^vill 
l)is honour in llie periorn. !:r/ of it. 
He will mount a l*reai4i, or force an intrencli- 
iiieiit, or break through a divi^sioii of the ene- 
my, with inlrej)»d composure; he will not 
tremble at the view of clamper, though lie will 
not court it without uere.ssily. His life is at 
the s('rvice of iiis cr>u!ilrv, and of his so\t‘- 
reiir*’:; ami against the enemies of these lie is 
always nmly to expose it. H(* will, Imwever, 
OH DO o(’casi(Hi seek to iimke himself euemies 
from ii](‘ \ :uA motive ofimzardiiig it uuncessarily ; 
n!ul^ if ijo >ij<»uld at any time, througli iinpru- 
<ience or aecidiiit, munteutioirally olfeiid one of 
his comrades, ije vail not hesitate to make a 
suiiahle apoiogv. 

IIknky \\\ of France exhibited a tine ex- 
ample of sensibility, on an occasion of tliis lia- 
lure, towards the great Schoniherg; wljose 
honour he liad by some menus luirt. A few 
moments before the battle of Ivry, the king 
said to him: “ Monsieur Schomberg, I liave 
ofteiided you. This day may, perhaps, be 
the last of my life; God forbid that I should 
fall, under the impression lliat I had insulted 
the liononr of a gentleman, without any offec 
fur the reparation of sucli an injury! I anij 
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convinced both of your valour and your nierih 
1 entreat you to pardon me : to embrace nje/' — 
“ It is true/' answered the general, “ that your 
n^jesty wounded me lately, but to-day you kill 
me j for your conduct at this instant will force me 
to sacrifice my life in your service.” This brave 
man was slain, fighting by the side of the king. 

Having thus given you a correct idea on the 
nature of Honour, I shall reserve the important 
subject of Duelling for a separate letter. 
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LETTER XVIIL 
ON duelling. 

T HATE thus far rapidly run over tliose 
^‘ices, whfchj* in military men, are particularly 
dangerous to Honour. I liavc endeavoured to 
give you an id^a of ‘the virtues ^hich are more 
immediately arid directly opipOsed to such vices. ' 
To secrin^ yourself from the one, and to animate 
you to tite practice and pursuit of the other, only 
4:ompare them in their consequences. On the 
one haml, what torment arid'anguish of heart? 
\Vliat contempt and shame! On the other, what 
a brilliant career! what glory! what self-gratu- 
lation and inward peace ! what amity and com 
cord w'illi others! Beloved by your comra<les, 
respected by the soldiers, esteemed by every 
body, you haVe nothing to fear from the re- 
sj^roaclies of yoUr superiors, or the ill dispositions 
of your equals. 

The principle 'of Duelling is very far from 
coiistitutirig ail 'i^ntial arid necessary part of 
true courage. The anBient Orcelvs and Romans 
never wore swords but in war; nor were any 
VOL. I. s 
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duels ever fought among them. If they chal- 
lenged one another, it was either a contest 
between rival princes, and to prevent a greater 
effusion of blood ; or else it was to fight singly 
against the enemies of their country. — Cesar has 
given us a remarkable instance of this kind of 
challenge, in his Commentaries. Two centurions 
of high rank, T. Pulfio and L. Varenus, having 
with great animosity long contested which was 
the braver man, or more worthy of preferment ; 
and being present at Cesar's camp, when assaulted 
by tlie Gauls; the former, in the heat of the at- 
tack, called aloud to the latter in these words: 

Why should you remain in doubt, Vafenusl 
What fairer opportunity can you desire for the 
proof of your valour? This, this shall be' the 
day to decide our controA^ersies." Immediately on 
this spirited call, Pulfio went out of the camp, and 
rushed upon the enemy. Varemis followed his 
rival, who, with his javelin, slew the first of the 
Gauls that engaged him ; but being attacked by 
a shower of darts, one of them pierced his shield^ 
and stuck after such a manner in his belt, as 
prevented him from drawing his sword. The 
enemy presently surrounded thus encum- 
bered and unable to defend 'himself. At this in- 
stant, Varenus came up to his assistance, slew 
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one, and drove the rest before him ; but pur- 
5uiu£j them too eagerly, lie stumbled and fell. 
Pulfio, who had now disencumbered himself 
from the dart, and drawn his sword, came very 
seasonably to the rescue of Varenus; with whom, 
after haviug slain many of the Gauls, he relurm‘<l 
in* safety and glory to the camp. Thus this war- 
like nation did not, in their private cpiarrels, 

* sheath their swords in each others breast: con- 
tests of valour among them were only calls and' 
inritements to the exertion of public and patri- 
otic deeds. 

TtiE baron de Lunebourg, commander of one 
of the mercenary German regiments which served 
under the duke of Guise, was much dispieas(*tl 
at tWe duke’s examining into the stale ol’ his sol- 
diers ; and so far lost the respect due to his ilhis- 
trious general, as to pull out oue of liis pistols, and 
present it to the duke; who immediatelv, with 
the greatest coolness, drew^ his sword, and 
knocked the pistol out of his hand.' (xuise’s aide- 
de-camp was about to put the officer to deatii 
instantly; but was interrupted by the duke, who 
said: “ Stop, sir; dp not you think I can kill a 
man as well as yourself, when I think fit 1 " Then 
turning toward the German, he addressed him: 

As fur you, sir, I forgive the insult you have ]>ut 
s 2 
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Upon me; buf witli msj>crt of that whkii v>u 
have offered fo the service of inv sovereign, of. 
whose person I am the representative, his majesty 
%vilJ wattle that as he pleases^'' 

Turenne, when he was a youiii*: officer, and 
at the siege of a fortilled town, had no less than 
twelve challenges sent him; all of which he put 
into his pocket, wilhont furtiicr notice; but 
being soon after commanded upon a des[)erate 
attack on some part of the fortifications, lie 
sent a note to each of the cliallengcrs, ac(|Ufiinl- 


* Tiik grneral who commanded the eiipedition to Os- 
tend during tlie laet war, was examined, after his returw 
to Eniiland, as a witness before a general court-martial 
lield upon a certain field-officer for misconduct in that 
expedition. The coitrt sentenced the officer in question 
to be dismissed from his majestjds service; who, when 
thus freed from the military character, sent the general 
n cliallenge. General Coote immediately ajqfiied to the 
court of King’s Bench; and, at the same time, rej^orted 
the matter to the commander in chief. Ilis royal lilgh- 
ness, in reply, observed, that his majesty had been jdeased 
to express his entire approbation of the general’s conduct ; 
who, by liaving recourse to the Urw's of his country, had 
cxhibited]j|||, spirit every way becoming a good soldier. 
T\) tills ^Sprobation, his royal highness added his own ; 
with directions that the communication should be entered 
in the orders of every regiment in the service. 
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ing them that he had received their papers, v liich 
• he deferred answering till a proper occasion ofr 
fered, both for tliem and himself^ to exert their 
courage for the kings service; that being or- 
dered to assault the eueni^^’s, works the next day, 
he desired their company, —when lliev would 
have an op|)ortmiity signali/iugiheir own bravery, 
and of being witnesses of his, 

. Of niarshul Saxe's courage no one could ever 
doubt ; yet liis friends saul oi iiiin^ that he- would 
never tiglit a duel. 

IhiKUK are many who suppose that their mi- 
litary^ career ought t<r be begun with an imme- 
diate |)roof of their bravery, either by tjuarrel- 
ling w ith or challenging some of their companions. 
Hence they assume u tone and air of insolence 
ami self sutii( iency,, which disgusts; and even- 
€()nj})els olHccis, oftlie best natural temper and 
disposition, to liujublc and chastise the hisii’tiiig 
and disdaiiiiul inannei's of tlicse heioes. — A lu-* 
dicj ous story is told of one of this deseriptioii. 
(^>lonel (iuise, going over to Flanders one caiU' 
puigii, (observed a young raw oiiicer, who was in* 
the same vgssel with him; and with his usual be- 
nevoleuee, offered to take care of iiiin, and con- 
<luct him to Antwerp, whitiier they were both 
going: which he accordingly did, and tlieii to<ik 
S3 
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leave of him. The young fellow was soon told, 
by some whom he hap|)encd to fall in company 
with, that he must signalize himself by fighting 
some man of known courage, or else lie would 
soon be despised in the regiment. He replied, 
that he kneiv no one but colonel Guise ; and from 
him he had received great obligations. That 
made no difference, they said, in these cases; the 
colonel was the fittest man in the world, as 
every body knew bis bravery. Soon afterwards 
therefore, llie young officer addressed colonel 
Guise as he was walking up and down in the cof- 
fee-house; and began, in a hesitating manner, 
to tell him Innv much obliged he had been to 
him, and how sensible he was of his kindness. 
** Sir,"' replied Guise, I have done my duty by 
you, and no more," But, colonel,"" added the 
other, faultering, “ I am told that I must fight 
some gentleman of known courage, and who has 

killed several persons; and that nobody ” 

Ob, sir rejdied the colonel, your friends 
do me too much honour; but there is a gentle- 
man,"" showing him a fierce-looking, black-fellow, 
that was sitting at one of the tables, who has 
killed half the regiments On this the young of- 
ficer approaches the person pointed out, and tells 
him, lie is well informed of his bravery, and 
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that, for that reason, he must fight him. Who, 
me, sirT replied the gentleman: “why, lam 
an apothecary!* 

Tt is nearly always an officer's own fault, if 
he is led into disputes ; and there is scarcely any 
one that will take the pains to examine the 
ground of tliese disputes, but will be forced to 
acknowledge that he might have avoided them 
without any injury to his reputation. They all 
originate either from defects in ourselves, or from 
those w'liicli we fancy in others. It is almost in- 
variably a trilling indiscretion, a severe rejiiark, 
a false runionr, a sudden vexation, some fact 
either invented or asserted without proof, or 
some idle display of vanity or pride, which gives 
occasion to duels. There are surely few injuries 
of such a nature, which a little prudence might 
not prevenf^, or which might not be repaired l>y 


* Cteneral Oglethorpe, when a very young man 
(only fifteen), serving under prince Eugene, of Savoy, 
was one day sitting in a company at table with the prince 
of Wirteinberg. The prince took up a glass of wine; and, 
by a fillip, made some of it fly in Oglethorpe’s face. Here 
was a nice dilemma. To have cliallenged him instantly 
might have fixed a quarrelsome character upon the young 
soldier ; to have taken no notice of it, might have been 
considered as cowardice, Oglethorpe, therefore, keeping 
S 4 
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a portion of uiildness. and coii(lescf4isiou. I am 
fully persuaded that a young J^an who discovers 
discretion, modesty, and at the same time, true 
courage, will always find his comrades, disposed 
to take his part against the bully tliat seeks ta 
involve him in fruitless (juarrels. One gallant 
EXPLOIT AGAINST THE PUBLIC ENEMY^ 
CONFERS MORE HONOUR UPON AN OFFICER 
THAN A HUNDRED DUELS. The brave and 
the good avoid such as are distinguished by the* 
appellation of They consider, justly^ 

that, though glorious to shed their blood in the 
service of llieir king, it is disgraceful either to 
give or to receive a dealli-wouiid for a simple,, 
and often an unreal, point of honour. Fortunate 
or iiui'ortunatc, what advantage can you promise 
yourself by a dispute tenninated in this way ] if 
you kill your adversary, or if you woimd him so 
as to render him iiicupable of service, w hat a dis- 
grace to have deprived your country of a brave 


his eye upon the prince, and smiling all the time, as if he 
took in jest what his highness had done, said: “My 
prince, that’s a good joke ; but we do it much better in 
England f’apd threw a whole glass of wine in the prince’s 
face. An old general, who sat by, said : “ He is in the 
right, my prince; you began itl” and thus all ended ia 
good-humour. 
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jiran, ^lio might pcriiaps have rendered it (he 
most signal and important boiietits! If you fall 
yourself, your death has little of glory attached 
to it, for your family or friends to boast of : if 
you are wounded, as little occasion have “you to 
glory in a wound, which would have been so ho- 
nourable if received in fighting against the ene- 
mies of your country. 

The Turks sufier no duels. Busbcqtiius tell* 
us of a reproof given to an ofiicer by a bashaw of 
Constantinople, for boasting that he had chal-^ 
leiiged his enemy, w fiich is well worth the notice 
of every thiuking man. " HoW durst thou,"^ said 
he, challenge thy fellow-creature to a duel ? 
What! w as tiieve not a Chtistiau* to fight with? 
Do not b(jth of you cat of the emperor's bread ! 
^iid yet you must go about to lake awaiy each 
others lives! Do not you know, that whoever 
of the two bad died, the emperor had lost a 
subject r The challenger was then ordered to 
prison, where he lay many months; and was at 
last with difiiculty released, and even then with 
the loss of his reputation. 

says the accomplished Addisbit, ^^who 


* Cbrhtian is a term of the greatest reproach and dc- 
gradationamong the Turks. 
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has no other reconimendaliou than bravery, is 
ill qualified to make an agreeable figure in the 
world ; for he will not know how to employ the 
talent which sets him above others, without 
creating or finding for himself enemies." In 
fine, do not forget, my son, that as tlie coward 
exposes himself to ridicule and contempt, so 
the duellist, the murderer, perhaps, of his 
dearest friend, is the object of every unsocial 
and disgraceful sentiment ; of fear, or of ha- 
tred, detestation, and abhorrence. 

I CANNOT too often repeat to you, that 
modesty and humanity are the most shining 
endowments of an officer. He who posses.<^es 
religion is modest, because he refers every 
thing to an arm stronger than his own; he 
is humane, because humanity and justice are 
the basis of all religion ; these are the qua- 
lities which render the soldier patient under 
fatigue, docile to his superiors, kind to his com- 
panions; which, in, short, instruct him that 
life itself is no other than a deposit, which he 
ought to preserve or to risk only according as 
the interests of his country reijuire. 

Colonel Gardiner, who was killed at 
the battle of Preston Pans, in the year 1745, 
and who was deeply impressed with a sense of 
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religion, liaving once received a challenge, an- 
swered : “ I fear sinning, though you know I do 
not fear lighting/^ 

These are the maxims, and these tlie ov 
ainples, by which I would have your on n pri- 
vate sentiments formed, respecting the practice 
of duelling. But the principles of our conduct 
and character must, in every situation, be regu- 
lated ill coiiforiuity witii the opinions and pre- 
judices of those auiong whom we are jdaced ; 
and it is much to be regretted, tijiit duelling is 
not yet universally looked on in this light by 
the army at large, — And here it may lie not 
unacceptable to view the result of the argu- 
ments which have been adduced on this sub- 
ject by authors of our own country. 

I SHALL first present you with those of a some- 
what eccentric philosophical writer^, who thus 
expresses himself: — 

‘‘ Without obeying this sentimental influ- 
ence of honour,” says this author, “ there 
would he no living in a populous nation. It is 
the tie of society: and although we are be- 
holden to our frailties for the chief ingredicuf 


Mandeville. He was a native of Holland; but 
settled early in England, 
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of if, there has been no virliie, at least that I 
am acquainted with, vvhieli Jjas f. roved half 
so instrumental to tlic civih/ing of nraalind; 
who, in j;reat societies, woiikl soon degenerate 
intt) cruel villabis and Ireucheions slaves, were 
honour to be removed from among them. 

Yet, in regard 1o duelling, I pity the unfor- 
tunate, whose lot It is to be inevitably esposecl 
to a perilous cnroiuiler ; but caunot agree with 
those who say, tlial tiie persons guilty of such 
daring exertion proceed by false rules or mis- 
taken notions of honou.r; becamt', as t under- 
stand the word, eitiier there is no honour at all,, 
or it teaches men to icsent injuries, and accept 
challenges. For f’ cy may as well deny that 
which we see every body wear, to be tlie pre- 
vailing fashion, as to declare, that demanding 
and giving satisfaction is against the laws of true 
honour. 

“ The inconsiderate opponents w ho rail against 
diuTiiiig, do not reflect on the benefit which 
society receives from that fashionable intrepi- 
dity, If ^ery ill bred f Uow might use what 
^dngliag^^R3 p’ciised with impunity, and con- 
tinue oflensive because intieiicbed from the fear 
of being called to an account for it, then all 
conversation would be spoiled. 
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iiidml, by some grave 
1 , that ihe (jJ-m'L.s ;m.l I{,o- 

iiu^ns, vvbu ncni most men, 

wtiTt* tot iiiy igiioranl of <jui'lliiig, a.jd never 
drew tit ’f swords but against an ejieniy in Iheir 
rount y s ijiuirrel. This is most triu ; but for 
that vt iy reason, the kings and prikices iri IIo- 
iner gave one aiunh<:r worse language than our 
jiorters and haeknev-coaclimen would be al)le 
to !)ear, willuml resentment, and insisting on an 
iinnicdiate satisfaction being made to them. 

Would tiie legislature prevent duelling as 
inucli as possible, let nobody be pardoned who 
shall olleiid that way ; and let the laws against 
il be made as severe as possible; but the prac- 
tice of il cannot, and should not, be entirely 
abolished. The rigour of the law will prevent 
tlie fn*(piency of il, by rendering the most re- 
solute, and the juost powerful, cautious and 
circumspect in their behaviour, not to wantorjly 
trespass against it ; and consequently that appre- 
liension w ill polish and hrigliteii society in ge- 
neral. 

Man is civilized by nothing so irresistibly 
as by his fear; for, according to lord Roches- 
ter's oracular sentiment, ‘ if not all, at least most 
men, would be cowards if they durst.' The 
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<lread of being called to a personal aVfouut', 
keeps a])iindance of people in awe ; anil there 
are now many thousands of mannerly and well 
accomplished gentlemen in Europe, who would 
have turned out very insolent and v(‘ry insup- 
portable coxcombs, without so salutary a curb, 
to keep under restraint their natural pelulanoe. 

“ Whenever it shall become unfashionable 
to demand a manly satisfaction for such injuries 
as the law cannot take hold of, then will there 
most certainly be committed twenty times the 
mischief that there is now ; or else tiie piesent 
number of constables and other i)eace-*(»th( ers 
must be increased twenty-fold. 

Notwithstanding every rational person must 
own that the act of duelling, in itself, is uncha- 
ritable, unsocial, nay inhuman ; yet when we 
consider how many destroy themselves by sui- 
cide, and how few^ are killed by others in duel- 
ling, surely it cannot be said of oiir people, 
that they love themselves better than their 
neighbours, 

‘"Is it not somewhat strange, that a nation 
should grudge to see, j>erhaps, haU-a-dozeii men 
sacrificed in a twelvemonih, to obtain and ensure 
such invaluable blessings as the politeness of 
maimers, llic pleasure of conversation, and the 
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happiness of compaii)^ in general ; and especially 
a ni|lk)n too that is often so ready, so willing, 
to expose, and sometimes to lose, as nvaiiT 
tlionsands in a few hours, without the least cer- 
tainty that any future benefit shall accrue to her 
from sucli a loss ? 

The most cogent argument that can be urged 
against modern honour, and its favourite prin- 
ciple, tlie spirit of duelling, is its being so dia- 
metrically opposite to the forgiving mex^kness of 
Christianity. The gospel commands us to bear 
injuries with a resigned patience: Honour tells 
us, if we do not resent them in a becoming 
maimer we are unworthy of ranking in so- 
ciety as men. Revealed religion commands 
the I’aitliful to leave all revenge to God : Ho- 
nour bids persons of feeling to trust their re- 
venge to nobody but themselves, even where the 
courts of law might exercise it for tiieim 
Christianity, in express and positive terms, 
forbids murder: Honour rises up in barefaced 
opposition to justify it. Religion prohibits our 
shedding blood upon any account whatso- 
ever: punctilious Honour commands and urges 
us on to light for trifles. Christianity is founded 
upon liumility: Honour is erected upon pride. — 
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I must leave it to wiser heads than iiijiie, la 
bring about a reconciliation between tlieniv" 
Even our great English moralist has arrived 
at a conclusion in some respects siiiiilar : — 

As men become in a liigli degree refined/ 
says Dr. Johnson, in one of his conversations, 
‘‘ various causes of f)lfcnr.e arise wliieb are coii- 
ridered to be of such iniporlance, that life must 
be staked to atone for them, though in reality 
they are not 50. A body that has receivi'd a 
very fine polish, may be easily hurt. Eefore 
men arrive at this artificial/ reiinement, if one 
tells his ueiglibowr he lies, his neighbour tells 
him Relies; if one gives his iioighbour a blow, 
Jiis neighbour gives him a blow : but in a state 
of highly polished society, an alfront is held 
to be a serious injury. It must, therefore^ be 
resented, or ratlier a duel must be fought ii})oii 
it; as men have agreed to banish from their 
society oiie who puts up with an aflVont with- 
out fighting a duel. Now, it is never unlawful 
to fight in ^If-defeiice. He, tlien, wlio fights 
a duel, does not fight from passion against bis 
antagoiiist, but out of self-defence; to avert 
the stigma of the world, and to prevent hirn- 
ielf from being driv^en out of society. I could 
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wish ^lliat there were not that superfluity <>f re- 
liiieniVnit; but while such notions pr<‘vail, no 
<lonl)t a inafi may lawfully titijht a duel/' 

Let it be remembered, however, that this 
justification is apjilicable only to the j)crson wlio 
receives an allVonl. AH inankind must coudcjuii 
the a lessor. 

IIknky n. of France was the first mo uarcli 
. vJio declared ai^ainst the practice of duelliii" in 
that lvin»»ilom ; and, on account of tire death 
of las favourite, he pulilished an edict to that 
purpose. It was foinid, however, that from the 
])r;;!iibitiorr, duels became more frP(pient. 

''When Henry iV. of rrunce wasfinnly seated 
on the throji<‘, lie pubis^l.cd a .sc('(u»d }>rol;;bi- 
lory edict a^'-dnst duclliif'/; y< t s.ane lime afier- 
wards indulged l!ie b.:". e I'rcnui with a secret 
permission to ri«;ht Don the liastard, of 

Sa\ (*% . 

Lol ls XIII. issuer* a third mandate to tlie 
same efi’ft. 'iLe r/'c for <suel!ing: hud Ik-j n 
cm tied to such a ! '*ii‘:it in this reia'n, that when 
acquaintances nr‘t, the i uil iujjuiry was not*, 

‘‘ What is the pcv •, of ti: • dav f Imt, ho 

fouglit yesten': 

IvOI’ is \l's . olifscd Mweru: cdicis to be 
muigaU'd 1 dmciiisig. it is in this v.av 

toi.. I. 


T 
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lift speaks of these regulations, in his celehrale/1 
address to his son: “ I added some fresh *j)enal- 
ties to those which had been imposed a^iiiiist 
duel 3 , and let ray subjects know that neither 
birth nor rank would exem[)t any one from 
tliem. I banished from ray court the count of 
Soissons, who had called out the duke of jSa- 
vailles; and I imprisoned in the Bastille the 
^person who carried the challenge, l hough the 
affair was not brought to effect.** 

In a duel in the reign of Henry HI. of 
France, the seconds (two on each side) also 
fought. This is the first instance of the seconds 
fighting. Before, they attended only as u'it-, 
nesses, to see that every tiling was carried on in 
a fair and honourable manner. 

In a duel in the reign of Henry IV. of France, 
it was an exj)ress article of agreement between 
the parties, that the seconds should not light: it 
was al«o agreed that they should not separate the 
ronibatants, because it was determined that one 
of them must die, 

‘ lx the minority of Louis XTV. the princL 
pr>is and the seconds fought, fi\c against five, 
nice of the parties were killed. 

'i n us sometimes not only one, two, or three, 
hnt iiuiiicroiis seconds on both sides were sum- 
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!nunr/I, not merely as spectators, but to be act- 
ing plirlics; and it lias frequently happened, that 
when on either side, by any unforeseen accident, 
one of the stipulated number was wanted, a 
courier has been (iispatebed in quest of the first 
gentleman that could be got, to hasten and be 
a.jvartaker in a combat of honour, — which no 
person of that rank could refuse; so that those 
who rose up peaceably in tiie morning, without 
being embroiled in any dispute or quarrel what- 
ever, could not answer for their not being paf- 
ticij):mts of some troublesome affair before night. 

The last reiuarkuhle instance of tliis kind, 
i>f that kingdom, was in the servant of a duel- 
list (a man of family) who waritcil o;je of hit 
iiuaiber, galloping throiigli tlie streets of Paris, 
and crying aloud for the first l^eiich geiillenian 
lie chanced to meet, instar.lh to mount the horse 
lie was on, an,d ritle away to the field of battle 
to which lie should direct him. The first gen- 
thmiun lie met, acted accordingly; this being a 
duly v\ hicli all persons of that rank held iiidis- 
pciisalilc, as, ill a like dilliculty, they were l*n 
hope for a similar assist aijce. 

It was also at one time a custom in tliat 
enunlry, that the otficers of certain regiments, 
from some antiquated dis]mte, perlrajisol a cen- 
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tiiry past, were to fight wherever they met„ upon 
the sligliteirt look or expression, whether •really 
intended as an affront or only imagined to be 
such; tliougli tlie gentlemen, before they iiU(l 
assumed their respective uniforms, were inti- 
mate ac<piaiiUances and friends^. 


* A MEX.ANCKor.Y cn.{:isiro]:he, between two Frciu'b 
officers of foot, happened inanv years ago in tlic pro^ inee 
of Languedoc. '^I’lie name of one of them was l>c I./is!c ; 
and tijat of tiie other, Dc L.a Fosse. They Iiad been both 
horn in the same tnwij, tlie .‘*ame street, and wt.Te almcst 
next-door neighbours, 'i'hey had passed tlu ir inian^v* 
and the first part of their youthful ye.-os, together, a^. 
uchooj. fellows or play- fellows ; wiieiuc a tnuv^ 'I 

friendhi'ip was comracUd. tTnfortua:Lti.!y lor tiiLUi il 
their parer/.s, cii ofi.cerV cominh.slon for each was par- 
Ci.ased in two rtgimenl:-, b' i v»cen vvl.ocj ia d h. Mib- 
si .ied an uure.nitting aniiia'. h) . De L’l.sle v/ar. coheer in 
a regiment iipcm dotv’ ..i 7\hmpe!ier: and De l.a l ol 
bore a ct mydf.sioij in .iie liv.j eerps, tiiat \va.‘. U; bUccLCii 
it. 'i 'lit latter having a yt.oT.y r.vt. 'e li' ‘ic the Un.i^cr, 
o:>i.aIucii ic.ive to go a ti..v ca' iwc' Lada«,iua 
mannor, u: s((' a friciui ( f 'i'.. wla lu pretended v( v 
mui'h iiuii‘posed, as inlbiau-.d bv a letter whicli Lt. h.ai 

contrived for ti\ai jnir,v.sc. 

Di- i.’Isr.E wa-i tran'-ow/teti .iihjoy at sci ing him, as 
wcl! ab on acta-.int o; tlu obd d sg i.tr.u cm he h.id in- 
vented ft»r that purpose. I laving dined, and duma 
cheering glass ed' 1 rcninii.a nyedoer, i'e L'isle, h,- I v • 
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OFFICERS of liorse, iii sucli ci.cimi stances, 
wljcii travelli]!!^ on tlu; same road in different 

lonp^ed to the then derampingf from Montpelier, 

conducted De La Fosse, who belonged to that which was 
to succeed in duty there, to a kind of licensed gaming- 
house, in the pleasant er^v irons of that city/J'hey played 
a' lew games: and De L’Isle liaviiig the run of cards in his 
favour, won every one. The otltcr, somewhat piqued, 
said unguardedly, “ Is it possil le to win so? How do 
you contrive to get such cards “ Keep your temper,** 
replied De L’fsie, “ the cards may fe.vour you in a game 
or iw'o more.’* This i'riendiy altercation ended in a laugh 
on both side:’*. — They paid the usual charge of the place 
for* Cards, went home, supped together, and on parting 
iLook a farewell embrace of each other, De L’Isle being to 
set out from Montpelier with his regiment the next 
morning. 

It seems, unhappily for them both, and quite unknown 
to De L’lslc, that an ollicer of his curjH, who liadgot in< 
telllgence of De Lu i'osse’s belonging to the regiment ad- 
verse to thciis, stood behind vvh.le they played at cards, 
in order to oliservc what should pass between them. 7’he 
busy listener had overheard the impatient expressions at 
losing, which De i.a Fosse’s too warm temper on the 
occasion had let escape. I’hesc seeming to imply a cliarge 
of foul play, he consequently construed them as an af- 
front, which on account of the then subsisting regimental 
antipathy, was not to be put up with; and, waiting on 
De L’hle in the morning, he told him his sense of the 
atrair,that he must go and demand inunediate satisfaction, 
T 3 
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<iirections, as soon as they met, and were with- 
in sliol, saluted, fired a pistol, and if no ‘hurt 


both for the sake of his own honour, and that of the corp» 
to which he belonged. 

De 1/Isle, alarmed at the cruel purport of this unex- 
pected visit, remonstrated to his brother-ofFicer the undc- 
signing and good-natured warmth of liis friend; that they 
had been intimate from their infancy; that the fatal con- 
i^ueiiccs, perhaps, of such a transaction would effectually 
ruin his peace of mind for ever, should he even be the 
survivor. All his excuses, however, were treated as un- 
manly; and lie was told, he might do as he pleased, hut 
that a faithful account of what had passed sliouUl be h.id 
before his sujierlor oiliccrs. With this meiiace the incv:i- 
diary Informer left De l/lslc,in order to earry hi» tin 
into execution. 

'1\)RN witli anxiety and horror, Dt L’hsle went to li!» 
friend’s lodging, and acqiuniUc d hini with the terrible di- 
lemma they were buth in, and that the horrible inundate 
ot military usage must be tibcyed. 7‘hcy went out tij'on 
the ramparts of the town, drew their swords will] gre U 
regret against each otlur, and soon received on boil* sidt-i 
wounds .Millieicnt to disable liiem from continuing tl.e 
combat any more that dayg as v»ell as to atone, in the judg- 
ment of any men but leiined baibarlans, for so trifling, ■ 
nay, 90 imaginaty -an affront. Tliis duel wai fouglu in 
sight of some of Dc I /Isle’s ofiicers, who had been sent on 
]u;rpnpc to oliserve liiin. As soon as he got his woiindv 
drest, lie ri'jiriircd to sati'-fy his siipcr'"*r olllcers ; ’Aim 
v\oii.d not hmi.biu ordered it [o he irdimated to lu’m. 
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was flpnc on either side, passed by eacli other 
with i^rcat politeness, — although, perhajis, they 
had never seen or heard of each other ; Imt their 
respective uni forms were u sufficient intimation 
of the honourable manner in which they w^ere 
bound to acquit themselves, in l>ehdlf of their 
lival regiments. 

tliat what he had done was not enough, because one of 
the parties must die. 

In consequence of this merciless injunction, the dis- 
traded yoiitlis, neither desiring to outhve his friend, by 
mutual agreement ran upon each other’s sword, in the 
fond hope of expiring together : which was nearly the 
event; for Do la Fosse dropt on the instant dead at De 
feet, —who was so terribly wounded, that his reco» 
very was desjpaiied of for six weeks, by the surgeon to 
\vlu>r>e house he had been privately conveyed, and where 
he was kept concealed from all the inquiries of justice. 
De la Fosse was, by the immediate care of the military 
geatleinsn thrown into a hole, dug for tliat purpose, and 
round which they stood with their swords drawn till the 
flesli v.Msali consumed, or so far disfigured.that the sen- 
tence of tlie law, could not be executed on it, \ir.. That 
the body of a person slain in a duel is to be dragged 
til rough the streets on a sledge, &c. 

In about three months after this unhappy catastrophe, 
De L’Isle escaped from Montpelier in the nlglit-time pri- 
vately, and disguised fled to Spain; where lie lived ever 
ai'terwards, lamenting the loss ot a beloved Iriend, tender 
parents, and hio native country, 

T 4i 
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‘ Whenever such antipathies ^le made 
known to the court of Versailles, it was tjie bu- 
siness of the war-iniiiister to take care that the 
hostile reijjijnenls should never meet on the road, 
in itiarclies iVoin one city orj)rf)vince to aiiotlier, 
or be ({uartered in the same place ; to prevent 
disputes, (piarrels, and massacres, which w<)iiid 
most probab y ensue. And when it baj)pcned 
^that a regiment in enmity with another was 
ordered to succeed to its duty, tlie latter, by 
orders from the war-odice, evacuated the garri- 
son two or tliree days before, to prevent all 
possibility of tlie otheers meeting. 

In the reign of John II. of France, a natiwnal 
duel was fought in that king<{om between two 
parties of the Fjiglish and the Freueli nobility, 
tiiirty on each side. I'he quarrel origimiteti in 
tae muKler of an English geiiUenvan. The 
combatants fought on horseback ; with lances, 
luailets, and bill-hooks. At the beginning of 
the contest, the princip'al of tlie English assured 
his compaiiioiis, that he had a prophecy of Mer- 
lin in his favour, which promised' him victory. 
Se veral were slain on each side ; but the result is 
said to have falsified the alleged prediction of 
tlie British bard. 

Ju the reigu of Charles VI. also, seven Eiig^ 
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]hh knij^htf? are said to have engaged seven 
rreiicli kniglits, ‘‘in honour of I lie superior channs 
of the. ladie.s whom tin y admired — witli the 
same want of sac(:o.‘.s. liaving l^roLtn their 
lances hy their im|)cii!o«Iiy, t!n.v e.oatiaued the 
fight with hattie-axe.s. T'liree Poitii^-^ic.^o h!;i^;hts- 
errants also, in tl^e ^ame rtig:.', came tr. Paris, 
»nd piihlished a clialleiige of comoat to all who 
would not ack'.iowieilgo. that llie ladies whom 
they admired w'cre tlie most beantifni women in 
the world". They weie ei}gag<»d and defeated 
by tlirec French gentieineii. 

* An instance of a singular cii;'.lion;;c occurs in thcbb 
' ography of liciitcnant-coloncl Wood, a 'iistiiiguishcd of- 
ficer in our queen Anne’s reign. 

A Frenchman at Ghent, being detected in coining 
false money, was tried and condemned. M'^hcn he wai 
put to the rack, he confessed that a major de Fuiney, of 
lord Galway’s reglmeni, w^as an accomidlce; but before 
liis execution (wlijcli was done by throwing him into a 
cauldron of reil-liot oil), he as strenuously denied it: ne- 
vertheless, the in ijor would have surely met the same 
fate, if the generosity of the Kngilsh governor had not 
protected hfm till the army went into the lit id, which 
was in K)97; when the major was ordered to be tried 
by -a court-martial, of wdiich colonel Wood was pre- 
jldent, and the major was broken, aiui declared inca- 
pable of ever again serving. At tliis his fiieuds were 
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But observe, these instances I have extracted 
from a French book. 


»o enraged, that they talked freely, and even scandalously, 
concerning the decision of the court. On colonel Wood’s 
hearing of this, it so much hurt him, that he posted the 
following general challenge on a church-door at Briis- 
•els:— 

*• Whereas the proceedings of the court-martial Avhlcli 
•ashiered major Abraliam de Fuiney, and whereof I was 
president, have been scandalously misrepresented to the 
world by some of his nation ; I do hereby declare, that if 
any Frenchmen, of what rank in the army, or cpialitr 
whatsoever, have said or do say, that the court-martial 
which cashiered the said De Fuiney, has done him any 
injustice* they are rascals, cowards, and villains, and do 
scandalously lie : and that they all may know who it It 
that has publicly set up this declaration, to vindicate the 
honour of his nation, of the court-martial, and of hims jlf, 
and to throw the villaiious scandal upon themselves, which 
most unworthily they would have put upon an English 
court-martial, I have hereunto set my name. 

“ CoRNEiius Wood.’* 

The Frenchmen in our service were alarmed at ihi* 
general challenge ; all of them thought themselves con- 
cerned therein, but more particularly the major’s brother ; 
wlio sent, the colonel a letter, sv>:ncwhat of the nature of 
a challenge. He gave it to his aide-de-camp, charging 
him to say nothing of the contents to any person what- 
ever; and then riding to Erussels, met his antagonist in 
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Montesquieu thiuks that, from the histU 
lutions and ordinances relating to civil and judi-> 
cial duels, he can lineally deduce tile origin of 
the modern jioint of honour in those offensive 
acts which v\re looked upon to he the most irri- 
tative and slinging causes for a manly resent- 
ment, or of incurring the charge of cowardice 
by suffering llieiu to pass with impunity; and he 
.thus explains himself on this subject : 

an accuser began by declaring before a 
judge, that such a person had committed such 
an action, and that the impleaded had given 
liini the lie, the judge gave his order for a duel. 
— Hence arose the custom, that whenever a man 

A 

rt’ct ived the lie, he was obliged to challenge the 


tlie park, - wlien lit* sd vi|>oroudy at him, that thfi' 

rrcMichman chose rather to trust to his heels ^han hit 
sword, and the colonel, being in very heavy boots, could 
iK)t overtake iiini bci'orc he <yt)t out of the gate. The co- 
lonel luiving thus put his life at stake in vindication of the 
la»;i(‘iir of liis countr\ , had run as great a hazard byfight- 
lii':; ill ll.e parkbelonj.diigto the court of Brussels, it being 
dt ath by the law of tlie country : but the ladies interposing 
for the life of so ga'laiii a man, procured his pardon from 
the elector of Bavaria ; on receiving wiiich !ic said, “ that 
he was ignorant of the laws (>£ the country *, yet, if it liad 
been at the altar, he would have answered a cliallcnge 
where the hi>nour ol the Englidi nation was concerned.’ 
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offender to combat with him, for having, dared 
to offer him that gross affront, 

Wlien a person had declared liimself l)otli 
willing and ready to comlmt, he could not 
evade it afterwards, if he even attemjded it ; and 
he incurred the penalty annexed to sucfi a recre- 
ancy. — Hence the custom was e.stahihhed, that 
when a man had once given his hand, the hwv of 
honour forbade his rci c ding from it. 

** Gentlemen enccmntcred eacli otiicr on 
horseback, and with arms: plebeians foughf on 
( foot, and with a slick or quarter-staff. Hence 
a stick is considered as a disgraceful weapon ; 
because', whoever liad been beaten with it, wgs 
looked upon to have been treated as a plebeian. 

“ Plelieians alone fought with their faces un- 
covered; and were therefore alone liable to re- 
ceive blows on the face, and to have it disfigured. 
■—-Hence it lias followed, that a blow gi\eii on 
that part can only be wusIiimI away witii the 
blood of the offender; but he who had received 
it was treated like a plebeian.” 

Duelling was first inlrodnced into England 
at the Norman eoiiqne.st. 

In the reign of James the First, it became ai> 
object of attention to goAermnent. There was, 
in particular, a jnosecution instil uled 
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two )>ersons ; against Uie one for sending a clial- 
leiige, and llie other for carrying it: in which 
prosecution the lord chancellor Bacon, thenattor- 
iiey-goneral, made a long speech on the subject 
of duels. One remedy proposed by him was 
banbhmciit froj.^ court. Wliat gowl elfect this 
might have produced, was probably never tried, 
A remarkable iustauce occurs of its being ne- 
glected : that of sir Edward Sackville, who at- 
1(?rwards succee<kd to the earldom of Dorset, 
He had killed lord Bruce (a Scotch nobleman, 
baiOn of Kiiiioss), in a duel, attended with the 
stro.ugest marks of premeditation ; yet he was 
^cot only permitted to appear at court, but was 
^acces.sively promoted, hi that reign, and the 
following, to a variety of honours, and public 
(iifices oi importance'. 


* Til l: insertion here ul the following lung and minute 
aci'onut of this transaction, may be excused, as alFordmg 
a ci:;' -us specimen of an English duel on a point of ho- 
li )i:.- iivo centuries ago. 'JTe original (and now some- 
V. anlitjuated) style of the narrative is preserved. 

I. 

To Sir Edward Suvkvillr, 

‘ 1 TiiA'r am in Erance, hear how much you attribute 
to yourself this time, that I have given the world leave to 
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England, with tlie other nations of Eu- 
rope, had the wisdom to imitate the good ex- 


ring your praises. If you call to memory where I gave 
you my hand last, I told you T reserved the heart for a 
truer reconciliation. Now be that noble gentleman my 
love once spoke you, and come and do him right tliat 
could recite the trials you owe your birth and country, 
W’^erc 1 not confident your honour gives you the same 
Courage to do me right, that it did to do me wrong. 

‘ Be master of your weapons and time: the place 
wheresoever, I will wait upon you. By doing this yt)u 
lhall shorten revenge, and clear the idle opinion the, 
world hath of both our worths. 

• liuwARi) Bruce,’ 

2 . 

7b the Baron of Kinhm. 

* As it shall always be far from me to seek a quarrel, so 
will I always be ready to meet with any that desire to 
make trial of my valour by so fair a course as you require ; 
a witness whereof yourself shall be, who within a month 
ahall receive a strict account of time, place, :«id weapon, 
where you shall find me ready disposed to give yon ho- 
nourable satisfaction, by him that shall conduct vou thi- 
ther, In the mean time, he as secret of the appointment 
as it seems you arc desirous of it. 

* Edwd. Sackville,* 
X 

To the Baron of Ki/itosft. 

* I AM ready at Tergoso, a ti.vvn in Zealand, to give 
3 'ou the satisfaction your sword can redder you, accum- 
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aiiijilo of France, hi a partial reformation; 
wliicii, however, was a very considerable one. 


paiiicd with a worthy pfentleman, my second, in degree t 
knight; and for your coming I will not limit you a pe- 
remptory day; but desire you to make a definite and 
sjK'edy repair for your own honour, and fear of preven- 
tion, until which time you sliall find me there. 

Ter^osof Aug. 10. ‘ Edw. Sackville.* 

4. 

To Sir Edward SachviUc. 

‘ 1 HAVE received your Letter by your man", and ac- 
kiiowl edge you have dealt nobly with me; and now I 
come with all possible haste to meet you. 

‘ Edw, Bruce.' 

We are indebted for a relation of the duel, to the fol- 
lowing Letter written by sir Edward Sackville to one of 
liis friends in England. 

“worthy SIK, 

“ As I am not ignorant, so ought I to be sensible, of the 
false aspersions some authorless tongues have laid upOQ 
me, in the report of the unfortunate passage lately jhap^ 
pened between the lord Bruce and myself; which, at 
they are spread here, so I may jiutly fear they reign also 
where you are. 'Idurc arc but two ways to resolve 
doubts of this nature; by oath, or by sword. The 
is due to magistrates, and communicable to friends; the 
«ther to such as maliciously slander, and impudeudy de- 
fend their assertion. 

Your love, not say merits, assurer rae you held 
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A proclamation was issued by Charles 11. tlurt 
no person should lic pardoned who killed ano- 

your friend, which esteem I am much desirous to retain. 
Do me therefore the rif^ht to understand the truth of that; 
and in my behalf inform others, who cither are or may 
be infected with ninisier rumours, much prejudicial to 
that fair opinion I desire to hohl :iin()nt;st all wortliy per- 
fions: and on the faith of a gentleman, the relation 1 shall 
give is neither more nor less than the bare truth, 

“ The enclosed to th;- above four Notei~\ contains 

the first citatio3i sen.t me from Paris, by a Scotch gentle- 
man, who delivered it to me in Debyshire, at my farher- 
in-law*s house. After it follows i^y then answer, re- 
turned to him by the same bearer. The next is my ac- 
compUshnumt (n' my first promise; being a ])articului*^ 
assignation of ()!acc and weapons, wiiich 1 sent by a sei- 
vant of mine by ]»oat*froni Rotterdam, as soon as ht 
landed there. 

“ The receipt of which, joined to :ui acknowledgment 
of my too fair carriage to tlie dece.iscd lord, testified by 
the last, periods the Imsincas mil 11 we met at d'ergoso in 
Zealand, it being th.e jilace allowed for reiidc/.vous- ; where 
he,, accempanied witl) one Air. Crawford (an English 
gentlerian) for ills second, a surgeon^ and a man, ariivcd 
w^th all the speed he could. 

** Andfthere having rendered Irniself, T addressed my 
seco'.^', sir John I tt idoii, to h i him understand, that all 
iollvjwlng siiv i:hl be done bv con-'Cnt; as concerning the 
n rint, whercf'n we ^hould fight, as also the place. To our 
•tconcU we gave power for their appoiuimeats ; \sho 
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tlu'r.iri a dnc]. Hut, till the principlos be cra- 
ilicated wJiicli "nvc authority to tlie practice of 

agreed we slioiild go to Antwerj), from thence to Eergen- 
op-zoom, where in the mid-\v:iy I>ut a village divides the 
States’ territories from the Arclj-duke’i. 

“ And there w.as the destined stage ; to the end that 
having finidu'd tlie affair, he that could might presently 
exempt himself from the justice of the country, hy retiring 
into the dominion whose laws were not ofTcnded. It wbs 
likewise concluded, that in case any should full or slip* 
tlicn the combat should cease: and he whose ill fortune 
had so subjected him, was to acknowledge his life to have 
been in the other’s hands. 

“ But in ciisc one party’s sword should break, because 
that could only chance by hazard, it was agreed that the 
other should take no advantage; but either tlten be made 
IVicnds, or also upon even terms go to it again. Thus 
these conclusions being each of them related to his party, 
were by us both approved and assented p). 

“ Accordingly we embarked for Antwerp: and by rn* 
son my lerd (as I conceive, because he could not hand- 
somely without danger ()r cUbcovery) had not paired the 
sword I sent him to U.iris, bringing one of the same length 
but twice Hb bn’acl, my second excepted agaitjst it, and 
advised me to match my own, and send him the choice ; 
which I obeyed, it b<‘ing (you know) the chaUcngWh 
privilege to elect l»is weapon. 

“ At the delivery of the sword, which was performed 
by sir John Heidon, it plea.sed the lord Bruce to chuse my 
own: and then, past expectation, he told sir John, tlut 

VOL. I. V 
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duellin", we must not hope for the entire, aluv 
Htion of it ; nay, we have the greatest reason 

he found himself so far behind-hand, as a little of my 
blood would not serve his turn ; and therefore he wai 
now resolved to have me alone, because he knew (for 1 
will use his own words) that so worthy a gentleman and 
my friend could not stand by, and sec him do that which 
he must to satisfy himself and his honour. 

“ Hereupon sir John Heidon replied, that such inten- 
tions were bloody and butcherly, far unfitting so noble a 
personage, who slioiild desire to bleed for reputation, not 
for life; withal adding, he thought himself injured, being 
coxnc thus far, to be now prohibited from executing those 
honourable offices he came tor. The lord for answer only 
reiterated his former resolutions; whereupon sir John, 
leaving him tlie sword he had elected, delivered me tlic 
Other with his determinations. 

“ The which, not for matter, but manner, so moved 
me, though, to my remembrance, I had not for a long 
time eaten more liberally than at dinner, and therefore 
unfit for such an action (seeing the surgeons hold a 
wound upon a full stomach much more dangerous than 
otJierwise), I requested my second to certify to him, I 
would presently decide the diflercncc; and therefore he 
should presently meet me on horseback, only waited on 
by bur surgeons, they being iinanncd. 

Together wc rode, but one before the other, about 
two English miles : and then passion having so weak an 
enemy to assail as my discretion, easily became victor; 
and using his power, made me obedient to his commands : 
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to be apprehensive of its gaining grounii. Th^ 
^Hinctilious nicety of tliat honour which tlie 


1 belnjr verily m:id with anger, that lord Bruce should 
thirst after my life with a kind of assuredness; seeing \ 
came so far, and needlessly, to give him leave to regain 
his lost reputation. 

“ I bade liim alight, which with all willingness lie 
cjitlckly granted ; and there in a meadow, ancle-deep in 
water at the least, bidding farewell to our doublets, in 
our shirts we began to charge each other : having before 
commanded our surgeons to withdraw themselves at a 
pretty distance from us; conjuring them besides,, as they 
respected our favours or their own safeties, not to stir, 
but sufTcr us to execute our pleasure, we being fully re- 
solvc'd (God forgive us!) to dispatch each other by what 
(ineans we could. 

“ I made a thrust at my enemy, but ivas short; and in 
drawing back my arm I received a great wound thcreiHi 
which I interpreted as a reward for my short shooting: 
but in revenge I prest in to him, though I then missed 
him also, and then received a v.mund in my right pap, 
t^ch past both through my body and almost to my back. 
And there we wrestled for the two greatest and dearest 
prizes we could ever expect trial for, honour and life. In 
Which struggling, my hand having but an ordinary glove 
it, lost one of her servants, though the meanest [tbi 
^little fnger]\ which having hung by a skin, to sight yet 
remaineth as before, and I am in hope one day to recover 
the use of it again. 

“ At last, breathless, yet keeping our liold^, there past 
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:l ^ t takes for liis jG:mde, is apt to refine it- 
'f'H jh!rpetually, by franiiii" new distiiiclions. 


on both sides propositions of quitting each other’s swords, 
but when amity was dead, confidence could not live; and 
who should quit first was the question, which on neither 
pari cither would perform: and wrestling again afrcsli, 
with a kick and a rench together 1 freed iuy long-rap- 
tivated weapon ; which instantly levelling at his throat, 
being master still of his, I demanded if lie would ask hi-. 
]>h , oz yield his sword; both which, though in tliat im- 
minent danger, he bravely denied to do. 

“ MyseK being wounded, and feeling loss of l)lof»d, 
(having throe conduits running on me, which began O' 
make me f.iMU,) and lie courageously pen, ibiing not to av- 
•i^lOrd to either of my propositions; tlirough rcmeiu’or.nu e 
of his former bloody desire, and feeling of my present 
estate, I struck at Ins heart, but with his avoiding misled 
my aim, yet passed through the body ; and drawing out 
my sword, re]Kis‘cd it again through another place, when 
he cried, ‘ Oh! 1 am slain!’ seconding his speech with all 
the force he Jiad to cast me. But he being too weak, after 
1 had defended hi.-, .issault, I easily became master of him, 
laying him uptm his hack; when being upon him, I re- 
demanded if he would request his life: but it seemed he 
prized it not at so dear a rate, to be beholden for it, 
bravely replying - ‘ he -^corned it;’ which answer of hia 
was noble and wor-hy, as I protest 1 could not find in 
my Ik art to oiler id;n "any more violence, only keeping 
luiii down, until :a length his surgeon afar off cried out — 

‘ he would immcd.aiely die, if his wounds were fiot 
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If it be inileed a virtue, or the mark of a vir- 
tuous luiiul, to lake ofleiice at every unjust pro- 
voralioii, at every iiistanee of negle( t and con- 
tempt ; a person may feel a stronger conscious- 
ness of virtue, in proportion as lie linds himself 
nu>re easily ofrendcd. Jlence every person of 
<]uirk seie })iiit\, who does not disapprove of 
dueiliiii:, v ’ll be rather inclinerl to add some- 

stopped:' whereupon I asked if he desired liis surgeon 
sliould come, which he accepted of ; iuid so heing- drawn 
away, 1 never ofliered to take hi-, sword, coumiug it in- 
huiiian to rub a dead man; for so \ iu ld him to he. 

matter being thus ended, 1 retired my surgeon ; 
in w hose arms after 1 had remained a while, lor want of 
blo(Kl, 1 lc»st my sight; and withal, as i tlii.'n tIiougI\t, lost 
my life also. But strong water, and his diligence, quickly 
recovered me ; when t escapeil from a vcj-y great dan- 
Ker:- 

“ I.ord Bruce’s surgeon, when nolvaly flrcamt of it, 
came full at me with his lordshiji’s sword; and had not 
mine with my sword interposed, 1 had been slain by those 
basebands: although my lord Bruce, weltering iti his 
blf)od, and past all eiipectatltm of life, contormable to all 
lus former carriage (which was undoubtedly noble) eyed 
out, ‘Rascal, hold thy hand !’ 

“ So may I prosper, as I have dealt ‘.iucercly with you 
in the relation, which I pray you witii this Letter to de- 
liver to my lord cliamberlaind* 

Louvain, Sept, 8, 1(113, 

u 3 
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thing to the niceties of the fasliionable honour ; 
and no one with whose principles tliat honour is 
consistent, will dare to think of retrenching its 
hifluence. Upon tlie whole, therefore, wc must 
cxj>ect that, if left to itself, it will gather 
strength rather than decline. 

The science of quarrelling was studied 
with great accuracy in the sixteenth century. 
Lord chancellor Bacon, , in his speech above- 
mentioned, takes notice of some French and 
Italian pamphlets iijum the doctrine of duels ; 
which, he gives us to uiiderstaiid, contained 
sucli regulations as it was necessary for those to 
observe, who profcs&ed tJie honour then fa- 
shibiiahlc. 

It is said, tliat cases of honour were col- 
lected with great minuteness: that lies were 
distinguished into thirty-two diiferent sorts; and 
that the precise satisfaction suited to each, was 
Marked oul\ 

* SiiAKSPEARE has pleasantly ridiculed this custom in 
his comedy of As you lake It, by a ludicrous narrative 
and explanatiiri which lie puts into the mouth of his 
clown, Touchstone (see Act 5, Scene d, of that charming,, 
play). It is too long to be here transcribed ; but is well 
worth referring to. And to this the commentators on * 
passage have added some curious information on tfic^ 
sahjoct. 
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Co]^PAREi) with this, the present fashionable 
‘lionour happily shows but a inodenile degree 
of refinement; yet we cannot too strongly 
guard against its natural tendency to multiply 
pernicious subtleties, and to spread its influence 
in the world. The most recent experience 
crowds instances upon us, which afford strong 
proof of such a tendency, and excite an anxious 
curiosity after the consequences. 

Every attempt to place the principles (good 
or bad) of human actions in a just light, must 
be favoured by all who wish well to nrafikind. 

To remove a false glare from a dazzling vice; 
to ‘restore to its ancient lustre a s])ecies of vir- 
tue, which lies buried in the rust of neglect; 
these are works, which, they could he ac- 
complished, would not fail of uppeariiig meri- 
torious to the thiiikmg part of tlie world. 

To prevent (piarrels and semliug ehailenges i|| 
the ann\, it is ordered hy the Arlielesof War, 
that — 

No officer shall use any reproachfid or pro- 
voking speeches or gestures to anollu^; upon 
pain of being put in arrest, and of asking pai- 
dqn of the party offended, in tlie piesente of Ins 
commanding officer. 
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‘‘ No officer slmil presume to give or send a 
rliallcngc to any otiier officer to light a duel, 
upon pain of being cashiered. 

“ If any officer commanding a guard, shall 
knowingly and wilfully suffer any person wlial- 
soever to go forth to figlit a duel, he si jail he 
punished as a challenger: and likewise all se- 
conds, ]>r(>n inters, and carriers, of ( haileuL’cs in 
onh r t(» duels, shall be deemed as j)riijeipals, 
and be punished aecordiisgly. 

** Ail officers, of wlrat condition vvhatsot‘ver, 
have p()wer to <|uell all quarrels, frays, and dis- 
orders, tliough the persons eonrenied should 
belong to aii'illier regiment : and to order oi- 
ffeers into arrest, mild llieir proper superior 
officers sliall be aeciuainted therewitli; and who- 
soever shall refuse to obey siieli officer (thougli 
of^an inferior rank), or sliali draw his sword 
upon him, shall be pnnislied at tlie discretion of 
a general eonrt-inarlial. 

“ If any officer shall n]>]>iaid another for 
refusing a challenge, he shall himself be j»u- 
nkhed as a challenger: and his majesty acquits 
and discharges all officers of any disgrace, or 
opinion of disadvantage, width iniglit arise 
fi^un llieir having refused t<» accept of ehal- 

lenges; its they will only have acted in obedience 

- 
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1o lii>> onlors and done llieir diitv as ootad sul- 
dici>* who suhjeci themselves to di i inline 


* AiriK’LLs OF War, Sect. vii. 

'I'liJS bcin;;- the only occasion which prescMits itself of 
alluding' to the Articles of War, it Jiiay not he iinaccept- 
ahlc to introduce here a few words on an interesting sub- 
|c.ct cpinjec<>ed with tlicm. 

'J'owARD tile close of the parliamentary session in the 
last year (LSOH), it was stated by one of the members du- 
ring a debate, as a tiling universally understood, that 
soltiiers had in a.ll eases a right ol appeal from the sen- 
tence of a regimental to a general court-martial.' A some- 
wliat extraordinary instance however occurred in the 

cam}) at Harliam Downs, in 1796. — A man was sentenced 

• . . . 

by a regimental court-martial. His case appeared a very 

hard one, being connected with something personal be- 
tween two odicers of tlie regiment; and wlien hrouglit 
into the circle, and the proceedings read, be appealed to 
a general court-martial. 'I’he colonel, however, told him 
be must first receive this sentence ; and ordered him to 
itrip. The man’s captain now stepped out, and supportedf 
fiis ajipcal ; but the colonel’s answer was the same, and 
the punishment was inflicted. 'I’he captain brought the 
LiHair before major-gcncrHl Norton (commanding), who 
Llecided that the coloiiers conduct had been right. , 

I’his was thought very unjust in the regiment ; but oa 
a reference to the Articles of War, it was found that the 
unly case in which the word Apjical is mentioned, is 
Sect. XU. Art. ii.] concerning a regimental com t-martial •which 
'cu been summoHcJ on tht complaint oj a loldier against bit saptain^ 
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Having had occasion to mention the subject 
of Religion, I will conclude this Letter by 
some short observations respecting your con- 
duct ill this important point. 

LiiT me urge you, my dear son, to make a 
sentiment of religion the constant associate of 
your military duties. Many illustrious exam- 
ples prove that it is in no degree irreconcileable 
with the character of a perfect soldier. 

The great Gustavus Adolphus never en- 
gaged in any battle, without first praying at 
the head of the troops he was about to lead to- 
ward the enemy; sometimes using a book, and 
sometimes extempore. This being done, lie 
used to thunder out, in a strong and energ* tic 
manner, some (xermaii hymn or psaim, in w;dcli 
he was followed by his whole army : (the ef- 
fect of this chant, with thirty or forty thousand 
voices in unison, was wonded'ul and terrible). — 
Immediately before the buttle bf Lutzen, which 


Hence it would appear, that Appeals may in no other cases 
bd* claimed. 

That the 0{)inion of the colonel, however, had not been 
founded on any immedia^^e recollection or knowledge of 
the/jw on the subject, was evident from his saying after 

the punishment : “ No>/, captain B , you may have 

a general court-martial for your man, if you choose.” 
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provc^l fatal to himself but so honourable to his 
•army, lie vociferaleci the translation of the 
forty-sixth Psalm, made by Luther when lie 
was a prisoner in the fortress of Cobourg, 
whicli begins “ God is our strength/' The 
trumpets and drums immediately struck up, and 
were accopipaiiied by the whole army. To this 
succeeded a hymn composed by Gustavus him- 
self. The word given by the king for that day 
was “ God be with 


* A LIVELY continental traveller, who wrote soon after 
the termination of the American war, gives the following 
absyrcl and ludicrous specimen of military disci plint 
among the Hermans, The statement rests entirely upon 
his authority. 

“ I HAVE seen the troops here”[^t Manhcim], says Dr. 
Moore, “ perfonn their exercise every morning on the 
parade. I was a good deal surprised to observe, that not 
only the movements of the soldiers’ mustjuets and the at- 
titudes of their bodies, but .dso their devotions, were un* 
dcr the direction of the major’s cane. I’he following mo- 
tions are performed as part of the military manoeuvres 
every day, before tlie troops are marched to their difler- 
em guards. 

“ The major flourishes his cane. U'hc drum gives a 
single tap ; and every man under arms raises his hand to 
his hat. At a second stroke of the drum, tliey take off 
their hats, and are supposed to pray. At a third, they 
itnish their petitions, and put their hats on their heads, 
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At the battle of Senef, the prince of Conde 
sent orders to M. de Navailles to be ready to • 
engage the enemy. The messenger found him 
hearing muss; at which the prince, being en- 
raged, muttered something in abuse of over- 
pious persons. But Navailles, having performed 
wonders durtiig the engagement, said, after it, 
to the prince: “ Your highness, I fancy, sees 
now, that those who pray to (iod, behave as well 
ill a battle as their neighbours.'^ 

The noblest point of view in which Zit len 
can be considered, is that of a man who iii\ a- 
riably entertained llie most liallowed regard 
for religion. Hence the pure source of ail his 
virtues, and all his morality ; hence that ex- 
treme indifference, that entire self-denial, when- 
ever his own interests came in competition with 
those of another ; hence, from his earliest career 
of life, when he first began to push his fortune 
ill the world, that uncommon delicacy of cha- 
racter which never allowed him to have recourse 
to any indirect or disingenuous expedients ; and 
hence, when arrived to the suimnit of his glory, 

Tf any man has the assurance to protract his prayer a mi* 
uute longer than the drum indicates, he is punished on 
the spot, and taught to be lew devout for the future.’* 
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that nohic screiiily of mind, uncmhittorcd l)y 
rejiroiU’h — that pure and nnaltfrahle felicity — 
which crowned the evening of his days, and 
repaved the toils of an useful and well-spent 
lile. 

His piety was entirely distinct from all me- 
chanical dcAotion or superstitions servility. Ilis 
senliir.eiits of religion were jnire and simph?. 
Tie considered it as an homage due to the Sii- 
l)n‘n!e lleing; and as long as his liealth per- 
mitted Jiim, he was a constant- frerpientcr of 
puhli<* worshi}). 

At no time, indeed, was he ever negleetfnl of 
tin' duty of prayer; nor did a day pass without 
Ids having aecpiitted himself of it in the silence 
of his closet, excluded from the observation of 
the whole world. Ilis prayers were not limited 
to any fixed periods; he consecrated to that 
duty his occasioiuil moments of solitude, his 
watchings, his sleepless hours. 

Eveuy quality too, wdiicli is enjoined by 
Christianity as a virtue, says a modem author, 
is recommended by politeness as an accoinpliifli- 
ment. Gcnilciiess, bumility, deference, affability^ 
nnd a readiness to assist and serve on all oc- 
casions, ar(‘ as necessary in the composition of 
a true cbiistian, as in that of a well-bred man. 
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Passion, moroseiiess, peevishness, and supercili- 
ous self-suflicicncy, are equally repugnant to the 
characters of botli ; who differ in this only — 
that the true Christian really is, what the well- 
bred man pretends to be, and would still be 
better if he was. 
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ON i'Kli: AND FALSE GLORY. 

rilERF. is a species of false ^lory, >vhicli 
ihougli holli dangerous aud ridiculous, is com- 
moil among military men; I mean, the wish 
to be distinguished in the corps for expence 
and parade. The man of rank thinks himself 
degraded, if he does not make a more conside- 
rable figure than those of his comrades whom 
he dooms inferior to him. He that lias money, 
and whom therefore our present degeneracy 
of manners places nearly upon a level with tlie 
nobility of the kingdom, fancies that he cannot 
nuiiiitain the ncwly-acquired consequence of his 
family, but in making a brilliant display of his 
wealth. The otlier olficors, too, readily |>er- 
ceivo that tlie public almost always proportions 
its respect and esteem to the greater or less ck- 
teiit of tliis display ; and every day iicar it said, 
that sucii a one makes a greai tiguro, and 
lives iii style, without reflecting how iiltle these 
lofty expressions contain. They Mould do w'ell 
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to remember, lunvevor, tiuit this objcrt of ad- 
miration is oonmioiily the man, beyoiul all 
otliers, the least qualified for the army ; thal 
be who makes what is called a figure, is no 
other than a spendthrift, wlio ruins [totli his 
health and his fortune; and that he who lives, 
as it is termed, in style, lias fr(‘((uenlly recourse 
to means the most dishonourahle to support 
this appearance, and is perpetnally on tlie rack 
to conceal from his comrades the disgrace which 
he dreads, and which his creditors are .iusily 
preparing for him. A young officer, wiihout 
wisdom or exjierience, thinks he shall be des- 
pised by his corps, if he does not pursue the 
same course as his comrmhs; and this ridicu- 
lous apprehension plunges liini into debaucherv 
and misery. Despise lliis false ghuy, my. son: 
this is not the passion of those otiicers whom I 
wish you to take for your model. Luxury, ex- 
treme attention to dress, muiecessary disjilay of 
equipage and the delicaeies of the table, art' 
evidenees only of vanity, and can confer cou- 
, sequence in the eyes of none of tho>e wiiost- 
good opinion is worth actpiiriiig. What folly 
can l>e compared to that of mining ourselves 
for the sake of appeal iiig great' 'Tlus is to 
purchase, at a desperate ralt', llu* contempt 
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the. annv. After an ostentation, as short as 
•it Jn ridiculous, and transient as it was false, 
tlu\se unhappy victims of their own misconduct 
must be content to languish in wretchedness, 
without any consoling recollections under their 
niisf(»rtunes. 

W K see, indeed, too many instances of yoiing 
nien who, with the best natural dispositions and 
characters, yield to the seductive intlueuce of 
exainpic. They do that at first from weakness 
and good-tempered compliance, which - their 
betli'r feelings disapprove; and unhappily are 
often brought to the habitual excesses, which so 
ijuK^i distinguish and disgrace the lives of those 
wlioiii they make their models. A young olfi- 
eer, on first entering his corps, cannot exercise 
too much caution in guarding against those 
snares, which are the more dangerous, from 
being represented to him as customs that can no 
way he dispensed with. Xenophon was accused 
of timidity, because he would not venture his 
money at i)lay. “ I confess,” he acknow'ledged| - 
i am very timid ; for I dare not commit a bad 
action.” If yon do not possess this firmness, I 
can have little to hope, either from your natural 
disposition, your education, or even your recti- 
lude. How many young men have joined the 
VOL. J, X 
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anijy, impressed with tlio noblest principles ; 
ami, from the very first stq>s of their career, 
have rapidly fallen to disji^rdcc and infamy ! 

Do not, T conjure yon, my son, confound 
that condescension and modesty w^hich is one 
of the greatest attractions, of society, and which 
is always followed by the’ esteein/of the wi.se 
and the good, — do not, I entreat you, confound 
this amiable s))irit, with the sertdle and fatal 
compliance which is ready, on every occasion, 
to sacrifice and renounce its own principles, and 
to adopt the vices of those whose chief wish is to 
procure accomplices in that libertinism by which 
ahme they are rendered conspicuous. Be firm 
against sucji wretched examples ; to snares like 
these oppose a vigorous resolution ; and believe 
me, you will by these means compel the most 
headstrong, and those w ho are most anxious for 
bringing you over to their party, to envy the 
w isdom and discretion that preserve you. 

True glory is ac<juired by serving the cause 
'^f our country, in which we are engaged, by 
every honourable means in our power, even 
though they should be such as may at first a{> 
j)eur to hurt our private feelings.— General Bur- 
goyne was posted in Portugal, with a body 

six thousand British and some Portuguese 
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troops, on the banks of the Tamils, to dispute 
the passage of that river with the wliolc Spanish 
army. The count De Lippe, generalissimo of 
all the forces and auxiliaries of Portugal, found 
it of so inucli importance to throw every possible 
obstacle in the way of the enemy, that he sent 
orders to feurgoyne to defend the pass to the 
last man. ff, however, he found it impossible 
to witJistand the Spaniards, he was to abandon 
to them his camp, his artillery, and provisions, 
except as much of the lattejr as his men could 
carry at their backs, and retreat as slowly as he 
couhl to the inountmns on his left, whence he 
was^ to join the main army in small detachments. 
The count accompanied the order with these 
words: I know to how severe a trial I expose 

the feelings of a gallant officer, when F order him 
to abandon his camp to the enemy ; but the na- 
ture of the service requires such a sacrifice. Do 
you execute the orders : I will take the measure 
on myself; and justify you in the sight of the 
world.'' 
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